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ANACHARSIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Departure  from  Scythia. — VitTauric  ChertrmemM.* — The  Ponim 
Eaxi7iuiA~~StaUafGreeat,fr<mtheUikmgofAtJieju,A.C.404, 
to  the  Departure  of  Anaehartu  an  Au  Traveli. — 3^  Thraaaa 
BowphoruM. — Arrivid  at  Bysanltum.  j! 

Anachabsis,  a  native  of  Scythia,  the  son  of  Tozans, 
is  the  author  of  this  work,  which  he  addresses  to  his 
friends.  He  begins  by  stating  to  them  the  motive 
that  induced  him  to  travel. 

You  know  that  I  am  descended  from  the  sage 
Anacharsis,  so  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  find  so 
unworthily  treated  by  the  Scythians.  The  history  of 
his  life  and  death  inspired  me,  from  my  earliest  child- 
hood, with  esteem  for  the  nation  which  had  honoured, 
and  with  distaste  for  that  which  knew  not  bow  to 
appreciate,  his  virtues. 

*  The  Crimea.         f  The  Black  Sea.         %  ConatnntiDOple. 
VOL.    II.  B 
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2  TRAVELS  OF  ANACHARSIS. 

Thi»  disgust  was  still  more  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  a  Greek  slave,  whom  I  purchased.  He  whs  of  one 
of  the  principalfamiliesofThebesin  Bototia.  About 
thirty-six  years  before,*  he  had  followed  the  younger 
Cyrus  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  that  prince, 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia. 
Being  taken  prisoner  in  one  of  those  engagements 
to  which  the  Greeks  were  compelled  in  their  retreat, 
he  frequently  changed  masters,  and  wore  the  chains 
of  servitude  in  different  nations,  till  chance  brought 
him  to  the  country  in  which  I  lived 

The  more  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  the  more 
sensible  was  I  of  the  ascendancy  of  an  enlightened 
over  an  uninstructed  people.  Timagenes,  for  (hat 
was  the  Theban's  name,  at  once  delighted  and  hum- 
bled me  by  the  charms  of  his  conversation  and  the 
superiority  of  his  knowledge.  The  history  of  the 
Greeks,  their  manners,  gpverumeuts,  sciences^  ^rts, 
festivals,  and  spectacle^^  wereth^inexfagnstible  topics 
of  our  conversation.  I  interrogated  birnt.and  T  lis- 
tened to  his  replies  with  transport.  I  was  then  just 
entering  my  eighteenth  year,  and  my  imagination 
added  the  liveliest  colours  to  the  richness  of  his 
descriptions.  I  had  hitherto  seen  nothing  but  tents, 
flocks,  and  deserts.  From  this  time,  incapable  of 
enduring  the  wandering  life  I  had  till  then  led,  and 
the  profound  ignorance  to  which  I  was  condemned, 
I  resolved  to  abandon  a  climate  where  Nature 
scarcely  provided  for  the  necessities  of  man,  and  a 

*  The  year  400  before  Christ. 

4      . 
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nation  whose  only  virtue  seemed  to  me  to  consist  in 
its  ignorance  of  vice." 

I  have  passed  the  prime  years  of  my  life  in 
Greece,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Persia;  but  my  long;est 
abode  was  in  the  former  of  these  countries.  I  enjoyed 
the  last  moments  of  its  glory,  nor  quitted  it  till  I  saw 
its  liberty  expire  in  the  plain  of  ChEeronea.  While 
visiting  its  provinces,  I  carefully  noted  down  every 
thing  that  I  believed  to  merit  attention;,  .and  &011L .. 
this  journal,  on  my  return  to  Scythia,  I  drewupthe^ 
narrative  of  my  travels ;"  which  possibly  would  have 
been  more  accurate,  had  not  the  ship  by  which-I- 
~  lent  my  books  been  lost  in  the  Euxioe  sea. 

And  you,  whom  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  know  in 
my  journey  into  Persia, — you,  Arsames  and  Phedime, 
illustrious  pair,  how  .often  have  I  been  on  the  point  of 
inserting  your  names  in  my  narrative ;  in  how  lively 
a  manner  did  theyrecurto  my  remembrance,  when  1 
had  to  pourtray  some  supereminent  quality  of  the  heart 
or  mind,  or  to  speak  of  benevolence  and  gratitude! 
You  have  claims  upon  this  work.  I  partly  composed 
it  in  that  delightful  residence  of  which  you  constitute 
the  noblest  ornament :  I  finished  it  for  from  Persia ; 
yet,  as  I  may  say,  always  under  your  eyes ;  for  the 
moments  passed  with  you  can  never  be  oblit«uted 
from  my  memory.  The  recoBection  of  these  will 
constitute  the  happiness  of  the  remainder  of  my  life ; 
and  I  have  no  other  wish  but  that  after  my  death 
these  words  should  be  deeply  engraven  on  the  stone 
■  jQsiin.  Hisl.  lib.  3.  c.  2, 
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that  covers  my  a^hes :  "  He  obtained  the  friendahtp 
of  Arsames  and  Phedime." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  l(Mth 
Olympiad,*  I  took  my  departure  with  Timagenes,  to 
whom  I  had  given  his  liberty.  After  traversing  vast 
solitudes,  we  arrived  on  die  banks  of  the  Tanais,  near 
to  the  spot  where  it  fells  into  a  kind  of  sea,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Lake,  or  Palus  Masotis.  There, 
taking  shipping,  we  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Panti- 
capffium,  situate  on  an  eminence,"  near  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  called  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  which 
Joins  the  Palus  Mseotia  to  the  Euxine  sea. 

This  city,  where  the  Greeks  fcnmerly  established 
a  colony,*  is  become  the  capital  of  a  small  kingdom, 
which  extends  aking  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus  Taurica.  Leucon  had  reigned  there  about 
thirty  years/  He  was  a  generous  and  magnificent 
prince,'  who  more  than  once  had  defeated  consfn- 
racies,  and  gained  victories  by  his  address  and 
courage.'  We  did  not  see  him,  for  he  was  then  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  The  inhabitants  of  Heraclea, 
in  Bithynia,  had  some  time  before  appeared  with  a 
powerful  Beet,  to  make  a  descent  on  his  dominions  ; 
Leucon,  perceiving  that  his  troops  made  but  a  feeble 
opposition  to  the  enemy,  placed  a  body  of  Scythians 
in  the  rear,  with  orders  to  attack  them  if  they  had 
the  cowardice  to  give  way.' 

*  In  tbe  month  of  April  of  the  year  363  before  Christ. 
'  Sliab.  lib.  7.  p.  309.  <=  Id.  ib.  p.  310.  Plin.  Ub.  4.  cap.  1%. 
t.  i.  p.  218.  "  Diod.  Sic  lib.  16.  p.  43S.  '  Chrysip.  ap.  PhU. 
de  Stoicor.  repugn.  1.  ii.  p.  1043.  '  Polyteo.  Stratag.  lib.  6. 

cap.  B.  '  Id,  ibid. 
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A  saying  of  this  king  is  related,  which  I  cannot 
repeat  without  shuddering.  His  fevourites,  by  fitlse 
accusations,  had  driven  away  several  of  his  friends, 
and  obtained  possession  of  their  fortunes.  Heat  length 
discovered  their  villany;  and  one  of  them  having 
laid  a  new  information  of  the  same  kind,  "  Wretch !" 
said  he  to  him, "  Iwould  put  thee  to  death,  were  not 
such  rascals  as  thou  art  necessary  to  despots."^ 

The  Tauric  Chersonesus  produces  corn  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  the  earth,  barely  grazed  by  the  plough- 
share, yields  the  husbandman  an  increase  of  thirty 
for  one.'  The  commerce  carried  on  there  by  the 
Greeks  was  so  great,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to 
open  a  port  capable  of  containing  a  hundred  ves- 
sels^ at  Theodosia,*  another  city  of  the  Bosphorus. 
The  Athenian  merchants  resorted  in  crowds,  either 
to  this  place,  or  to  Panticapaeum.  They  were  subject 
to  no  duties,  either  on  imports  or  exports;  in  grati- 
tude for  which  the  republic  enrolled  this  prince  and 
his  children  in  the  number  of  her  citizens.'f 

We  found  a  Lesbian  vessel  almost  ready  to  sail, 
and  Cleomedes,  the  commander,  agreed  to  take  us  on 
board.  Whilst  we  were  waiting  for  her  departure,  I 
was  incessantly  in  motion,  and  could  neversatisfy  my- 
self with  viewingthe  citadel,  thearsenal.the  harbour, 
the  vessels,  their  rigging,  and  manner  of  working;  1 
entered  atrandom  into  private  houses,  manu&ctories, 

*  Athen.  lib.  6.  cap.  16.  p.  257.  'Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  31I.- 

'  Deinosl.  in  Leptin.  p.  54S.     Sirab.  lib.  7.  p.  300.  *  Now 

called  Caffe.  '  DemosL  ibid.  p.  545.  ^^  See  Dole  I.'at 

the  end  of  the  volume. 
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and  the  modt  inconsiderable  shops ;  1  went  out  of 
town,  and  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  orchards  covered 
wilb  fruit,  and  fields  laden  with  rich  harvests.  My 
sensations  were  lively,  and  my  descriplioaa  and  re- 
marki  full  of  animation.  I  could  not  complain  <^ 
wanting  witnesses  to  my  delight;  I  spoke  of  my 
pleasure  and  admiration  to  every  person  I  saw :  I 
ran  to  Timagenes,  to  communicate  to  bim  ewy 
thing  that  struck  me,  as  if  it  were  as  novel  to  him  ' 
as  to  myself;  I  asked  him  wheth^  the  Lake  Msotis 
was  not  the  largest  sea,  and  Paaticapeum  the 
handsomest  city,  in  the  worid? 

In  the  course  of  my  travels,  and  especially  at  my 
setting  out,  I  experienced  similar  emotions,  as  often 
m  nature  or  industry  presented  to  me  new  objects; 
and  when  they  were  such  as  to  elevate  the  soul,  my 
admiration  could  be  relieved  only  by  tears,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  withhold,  or  by  transports  of  joy 
that  Timagenes  was  unable  to  moderate.  At  length, 
as  my  surprise  has  diminished,  the  delights  arising 
from  that  source  have  vanished;  and  I  have  found 
with  pain,  that  we  lose  in  pleasurable  sensation  what 
we  gain  in  experience. 

'  I  shall  not  describe  the  feelings  with  which  i  was 
a^tatedjwheit,  on  quitting  theCimmerian  Boaphoraa, 
the  sea  called  the  Euxine  gradually  expanded  itself 
to  my  sight.*  It  is  an  immense  bason,alinost  every 
where  surrounded  by  mountains,  more  or  less  distant 
from  the  shore,  and  into  wliich  near  forty  rivers  pour 
*  See  the  map  of  ihe  Fontus  EuxinuH. 
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their  waten  from  part  of  Asia  and  Europe."  Its 
length  is  said"  to  be  eleven  thousandand  one  hundred 
'stadta,+  its  greatest  breadth  three  thousand  three 
hundred.*  Its  borders  are  inhabited  by  various  na- 
tions, vrtio  differ  from  each  other  in  their  origin,  man  - 
ners,and  language."  At  intervals,  and  chiefly  on  the 
southern  coasts,  we  meet  with  Grecian  cities  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus,  Megara,  and  Athens, 
built  for  the  most  part  in  fertile  situations,  and  well 
calculated  for  commerce.  To  tbe  east  is  Colchis, 
celebrated  for  the  Argonautic  expedition,  so  embeN 
lishedby  ftible,  and  which  rendered  the  Greeks  better 
acquainted!  wiVh  these  remote  countries. 

The  rivers  that  fell  into  the  Euxine,  cover  if  With 
sheetsof  ice  in  severe  winters,'  mitigate  the  saltnesB 
of  its  waters,  and  convey  into  it  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  mud  and  vegetable  substances,  which  attract 
andfettentheflsh.^  Tunny, turbots,  and  almoste^ry 
species,  resort  thither  to  deposit  their  spawn,  and 
multiply  the  more,  as  the  sea  nourishes  no  voracious 
or  destructive  fish.'  The  Euxine  is  frequently  en- 
veloped in  dark  fogs,  and  agitated  by  violent  teM- 
pests,  ■  end  that  season  is  generally  made  choice  of 

.  "  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  3D».  ■  Herodot  lib.  4.»p.  85.  .iAbout 
41fii leagues.  *  About  134^  leajjues.  'Ainin.  Marcell.  lib. 
2%.  cap.  8.  >'  Hurodot.  ap.  Macrob.  lib.  7.  cap.  12.  Mem.  de 

r  Acad.  Aea  Bell.  Letir.  t.  xxtii.  p.  640.  ^  Arint.  Hist.  Aniin. 

lib.  a.  cap.  19.  t.  i.  p.  913.  Voyage  de  Chard,  t.  E.  p.  107. 
'  Ariet.  ibid.  lib.  6.  cap.  17.  I.  i.  p.  874.  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  SiO. 
Plin.  lib.  9.  cap.  15.  t.  i,  p.  507.  Amro.  Marcell.  lib.  %%.  cap.  8. 
p.  318.  •  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  t.  xxxii.  p.  639.     Voy.  de  Chard. 

t.  i.  p.  92. 
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forits  navigation  when  shipwrecks  are  less  frequent.* 
It  is  not  deep/  except  towards  the  eastern  part, 
where  nature  has  formed  gulfsj  the  bottom  of  which ' 
no  sounding  line  has  yet  been  able  to  reach.' 

Whilst  Cleomedes  was  informing  us  of  these  par- 
ticulars, he  had  sketched  on  hia  tablets  the  circuit  of 
theEuxine.  When  he  had  finished.  You  have,  said  I, 
traced  out,  without  perceiving  it,  the  figure  of  thebow 
that  we  make  use  of  in  Scytfaia — it  is  precisely  of 
thatshape.'  But  I  see  no  outlet  to  this  sea. — It  com- 
municates vrith  the  others,  replied  be,  only  by  a  longer 
and  narrower  channel  than  that  we  have  just  left. 

Instead  of  steering  directly  for  this  strait,  Cleo- 
medes, fearful  of  quitting  the  coast,  directedhis  course 
to  the  westward,  inclining  afterwards  to  the  south. 
As  we  suled  along  the  shore,  our  conversation  turned 
on  the  nations  that  dwell  on  it;  and  we  sometimes 
saw  the  flocks  approach  the  sea,  which  afibrds  them 
a  drink  equally  agreeable  and  salutary.*  We  were 
told,  that  in  winter,  when  the  sea  is  frozen,"  the 
fishermen  of  these  districts  pitch  their  tents  on  its 
sor&ce,  and  throw  their  lines  through  holes  made  in 
the  ice.'  At  a  distance  we  were  shown  the  mouth 
of  the  Borystbenes,*  that  of  the  lBter,f  and  other 
rivers.  We  frequently  passed  the  night  on  land, 
and  sometimes  at  anchor.' 

<  Voyage  da  Toumefort.  t.  ii.  lelt.  16.  ■  Strab.  lib.  I .  p.  50. 
*  AriBt.  Meteor,  lib,  1.  cap.  13,  t  i.  p.  54S  et  646.  'Strab. 

lib.  2.  p.  195.    DioDys.  Perieg.  v.  1 57.  Schol.  ibid.        ■  Arriao. 
Penpl.  ap.  Geograpb.     Min.  t.  i.  p.  8.  ■  Voyage  de  Touroer. 

t,  ii.  p.  130.    ^  Arist.  Meteor,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  t.  i.  p.  543.     *  Now 
the  Dnieper.      +  The  Danube.        "  Demost  in  Polycl.  1087. 
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One  day,  Cleomedestelling  us  Ihatbe  had  formerly 
read  the  history  of  the  expediUon  of  the  younger 
Cyrus : — Greece  then  is  attentive  to  our  misfortunes, 
said  Timagenes ;  that  circunistance  renders  them  at 
least  less  bitter  for  those  whose  &te  it  is  to  have  sur- 
vived them.  And  by  what  hand  is  the  picture  drawn  ? 
— It  is,  answered  Qeomedes,  by  one  of  the  generals 
who  led  back  the  Greeks  into  their  country ;  Xeno- 
pbon  of  Athens. — Alas  <  replied  Timagenes,  this  is 
the  first  news  I  have  heard  of  him  since  about  thirty- 
seven  years  that  fate  has  separated  me  from  him. 
Ah !  how  happy  should  I  have  been  once  more  to 
have  seen  him,  after  solongan  absence !  But  I  greatly 
fear,  that  death — Dispel  your  fears,  said  Cleomedes ; 
he  is  stUI  living. — Blessed  be  the  gods !  replied  Tima- 
genes: he  lives  ■  He  will  receive  with  pleasure  the 
embraces  of  a  soldier :  of  a  friend,  whose  life  he  more 
than  once  has  saved.  The  Athenians  no  doubt  have 
loaded  him  with  honours? — They  have  banished  him, 
replied  Cleomedes,  for  appearing  too  much  attached 
to  the  Lacedfemonians  ■' — But  in  his  retirement,  at 
least,  he  attracts  the  attenUon  of  all  Greece  ? — No; 
every  eye  is  fixed  on  Epaminondas  of  Thebes. — 
Epaminondas!  What  is  his  age  ?  iWhatisthename 
of  his  father  ? — He  is  about  fifty,  the  son  of  Polymnis, 
and  brother  of  Caphisias.' — It  is  he !  cried  Tima- 
genes, with  emotion ;  it  is  he  himself!  I  have  known 
him  from  his  childhood.  His  features  are  still  before 

'  Diog.  Laert.  io  Xenopb.  lib.  3.  ^  SI.  •  Plui.  de  Gen. 

Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  570,  679.     Nep,  in  Epam.  cap.  1, 
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my  eyes :  we  were  early  united  by  the  ties  of  blood. 
I  was  but  a  few  years  older  tlian  he :  he  was  educated 
in  the  love  of  poverty,  and  the  love  of  virtue.  Never 
did  youth  make  a  more  rapid  progress  in  every  exer- 
cise of  body  and  mfnd.  His  masters  were  unable  to 
satisfy  his  insatiabfe  thirst  for  knowledge.  I  well 
remember,  that  we  could  never  force  him  from  tiie 
company  of  a  gloomy  and  rig^d  Pythagorean,  named 
Lysis.'  Epamiiiondas  was  but  in  his  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth year  when  1  joined  the  army  of  Cyrus;  yetthe 
presages  of  a  great  character  were  frequently  to  be 
observed.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  ascen- 
dancy he  would  one  day  acquire  over  other  men.' 
Pardon  my  importunity.  How  has  he  fulfilled  these 
brilliant  expectations? — He  has  raised  his  nation  by 
his  exploits  to  the  rank  of  the  first  state  in  Greece, 
answered  Cleomedes. — O  Thebes 'exclaimed  Tima- 
genes ;  O  my  country !  the  happy  abode  of  my  in- 
foncy !  Still  happier  Epaminondas ! — An  involuntary 
oppression  hindered  him  from  proceeding.  In  my 
turn,  I  cried  out.  Oh  !  how  worthy  is  that  man  of 
being  beloved  who  has  such  sensibility !  and,  throw- 
ing myself  on  his  neck.  My  dear  Timagenes  1  said  I, 
since  you  interest  yourself  so  much  in  the  fortune  of 
the  spot  where  you  chanced  to  be  born,  what  must 
be  your  sentiments  for  the  friends  whom  you  yourself 
have  chosen  !^He  answered,  pressing  my  hand,  I 
haveotten  told  you  of  that  unalterable  love  the  Greeks 

'  Nop.   in  Epain.  cup.  %    PIui.  ibid.  p.  585.     Julian.  Vsr. 
Hist,  lib,  3,  cap.  17.         '  Ncp.  Id  EpaiD.  cap.  2. 
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always  retain  for  their  country.  It  was  with  diffl' 
culty  you  could  conceive  it  Judge  by  my  tears 
whether  it  be  profound  and  dncere. — And  he  actu- 
ally shed  tears. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  he  inquired  by 
what  means  a  rerolutiofi  so  glorious  for  the  Thebans 
had  been  effected  ?- — You  cannot  expect  from  me, 
said  Cleoraedes,  a  circumstantial  detail  of  all  that 
has  passed  since  yoar  departure.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  principal  events,  which  will  suffice  to 
inform  you  of  the  present  state  of  Greece. 

You  cannot  be  ignorant,  that,  by  the  taking  of 
Athens,*  aH  our  republics  fell,  in  some  measure, 
under  subjecdon  to  the  Lacedsmonians ;  that  some 
were  compelled  to  solicit,  and  others  to  accept  their 
alliance.  The  shining  qualities  and  illustrious  ei:- 
ploits  of  Agesilmus,  king  of  Lacedemon,  seemed  to 
threaten  them  with  along  slavery.  This  great  man 
having  been  called  into  Asia,  to  the  aid  of  the  liinians^ 
who,  from  their  having  taken  part  with  the  younger 
Cyrus,  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  utmost  venge-, 
ance  of  Artaxerxes,  several  times  defeated  the  gene- 
rals of  that  prince ;  and  his  views  enlarging  with 
his  successes,  he  had  already  conceived  Che  prt^eet 
of  carrying  his  arms  into  Persia,  and  attacking  the 
great  king  even-  on  his  throne.*' 

Artaxerxes  diverted  the  storm,  and,  by  sums  of 
money  distributed  in  several  of  the  Grecian  cities, 

*  The  year  404  before  Christ.  "  Plut.  in  Agei.  i.  i.  p.  60S. 
Nep.  in  Agea.  cap,  4- 
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detached  them  from  the  Lacedeemonians.'  Thebes, 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  other  states,  formed  a  powerful 
league,  and,  assembling  their  combined  forces  in  the 
fields  of  Cornea,  in  Boeotia,*  they  soon  came  to 
action  with  the  troops  of  Agesilaus,  whom  an  order 
from  Lacediemon  had  compeUed  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  his  conquests.  Xenophon,  who  fought 
near  the  person  of  this  prince,  affirms  that  he  never 
saw  a  more  obstinate  battle.^  The  Lacedaemonians 
had  the  honour  of  the  victory ;  and  the  Tbebans, 
that  of  effecting  their  retreat  without  being  forced 
to  a  shameful  fight.' 

This  victory,  by  establishing  the  power  of  Sparta, 
gave  birth  to  new  dissensions  and  new  confederacies. 
Even  among  the  victors  some  were  weary  of  th^r 
success,  others  of  the  glory  of  Agesilaus.  The  lat- 
ter, headed  by  the  Spartan  Antalcidas,  proposed  to 
king  Artaxerxes  to  give  peace  tothe Grecian  nations. 
Their  deputies  assembled,  and  Teribazus,  the  sa- 
trap of  Ionia,  declared  to  them  the  wilt  of  his  master, 
in  the  following  terms  :f 

"  King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  just,  1st,  That  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia,  as  well  as  the  isles  of  Clazomens 
and  Cyprus,  shouldremain  united  to  his  empire;  2dly, 
that  the  other  Greek  cities  should  be  free,  except  the 
isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  which  shall 

'  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grac.  lib.  4.  p.  513.  Plut.  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p. 
604.  IiLLacoa.  ApophL  t.  ii.  p.  211.  *  The  year  393  before 
Christ.  '  PluL  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  005.     Xenoph.  in  Ages.  p. 

659.  ■  Xen.  HisU  Grec.  lib.  4.  p.  519.  Plut.  ibid.  Died.  Sic. 
lib.  14.  p.  302.         t  Tile  year  387  before CbrisU 
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appertain  to  the  Atheoians.  He  will  join,  his  forces 
to  those  of  the  states  which  shall  accept  these  con- 
ditions, and  employ  them  against  those  which  shall 
refuse  to  receive  them."" 

The  final  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  which  entirely 
changed  the  poltUcal  system  of  Greece,  was  intrusted 
to  the  Lacedtemontans,  who  had  originally  conceived 
the  idea,  and  regulated  the  articles ;  by  the  first  of 
which  they  again  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Per- 
sians the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  preservation  of  whose 
liberty  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  for 
near  a  century ;  and  by  the  second,  which  obliged 
the  Thebans  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  cities  of  Bteotia,  they  enfeebled  perhaps  the 
only  power  in  a  condition  to  oppose  their  projects." 
Neither  the  Thebans  nor  Argives,  therefore,  would 
accede  to  the  treaty,  till  they  were  compelled  by 
force:  the  other  republics  received  it  without  oppo- 
sition, and  some  even  with  joy. 

A  few  days  after,*  the  Spartan  Phcebidas,  passing 
with  a  body  of  troops  into  Bceotla,  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thebes."  The  city  was  divided  into  two 
factions,  each  headed  by  one  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
Leontiades,  the  leader  of  the  party  devoted  to  the 
LacedsmonianSipersuadedPhoebidas  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel,  and  assisted  htm  in  the  enterprize. 

-  XsD.  Hist.  Gtbc.  lib.  3.  p.  650.  lib.  6.  p.  602.  Isocr.  d« 
P4G.  t.  i.  p.  360.  PlaL  Apopbt.  Lacon.  t.  ii.  p.  213.  "  Xen. 
ibid.  p.  661.  Pht.  in  Agea.  t.  i.  p.  608.  Nep.  in  Palopid.  c.  1. 
•  The  year  384  before  Christ.  "  Xen.  Hist.  Graec  lib.  5,  t.  i. 

p.  566.     Plut.  inAges.  t.  i.  p.  608.     Nep.  in  Pelop.  c  1. 
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This  was  in  the  time  of  profound  peace,  and  while 
the  Thebans,  devoid  of  fear  or  suepicion,  were  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Ceres.'*  So  glaring  an  act  of 
perfidy  was  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the  cruel- 
ties exercised  on  the  citizens  who  were  attached  to 
the  true  interests  of  their  country.  Four  hundred 
of  these  sought  an  asylum  with  the  Athenians.  Isme- 
nias,  the  chief  of  that  party,  had,  under  frivolous 
pretexts,  been  loaded  with  chains,  and  put  to  deaUi. 

Thisexcited  a  general  clamour  throughoutGreece. 
The  Lacedsmonians  shuddered  withindignation,and 
demanded  with  fury,  whether  Phcebidas  had  received 
orders  to  perpetrate  such  an  atrocious  action  ?  Agesi- 
laus  replied,  that  a  general  may  be  allowed  to  exceed 
hispowerswhen  the  weltiu'e  of  the  slate  requires;  and 
that  the  proceeding  of  Phoebidas  should  be  Judged 
only  according  to  this  principle.  Leontiades,  who 
was  then  at  Lacedsemon,  appeased  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  by  exasperating  them  against  the  Thebans. 
It  was  determined  to  retain  possession  of  the  citadel 
of  Thebes,  and  that  Phcebidas  should  be  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas.*' 

Thus,  said  Timagenes,  interrupting  Cleomedes, 
Lacedeemon  profited  by  the  crime,  and  punished  the 
criminal.*  But  what  now  was  the  conduct  of  Agesi- 
laus? — He  was  accused,  replied  Cleomedes,  of  being 
the  secret  author  of  the  enterprize,  and  of  the  decree 

*  XeD.  ibid.  p.  557.  PluL  in  Pelopid.  I.  i.  p.  380.  ^  Xan. 
Hist  Orsc.  lib.  6.  p.  567  at  S58.  Plut.  in  Agea.  t  i.  p.  SOS. 
•  90,000  litres  (3,7501.)  '  Plut  in  Pelopid.  t.i.  p.  480. 

Nep.  in  Pelopid.  c.  1,         '  Polyb.  HiiK.  lib.  4.  p.  306. 
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that  completed  its  iniquity.' — You  had  inspired  me 
with  some  esteem  for  this  prince,  said  Timagenes  ; 
but  after  so  infamous  an  action — Hold,  answered 
Cleomedes,  know  that  the  virtuous  Xenophon  has 
never  ceased  to  admire,  esteem,  and  love  Agesilaus." 
I  have  myself  made  several  campai^s'  under  that 
prince.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  military  talents.  You 
will  seehis  trophies  erected  in  several  of  the  provinces 
of  Greece  and  Asia;*  but  thus  much  I  can  assure 
you,  that  Agesilaus  was  adored  by  the  soldiers,'  with 
whom  he  shared  every  difficulty  and  danger;  that,  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  he  astonished  the  barbarians 
by  the  simplicity  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  elevation 
of  )u8  sentiments  ;  that  he  continually  enforced  the 
admiration  of  all  who  approached  him  by  new  proofs 
of  disinterestedness,  frugality,  moderation,  and  be- . 
nignity ;  that  without  thinking  of  his  own  greatness, 
without  fearing  lest  others  should  forget  it,  he  was  of 
easy  access,  and  possessed  an  engaging  familiarity, 
untainted  with  rancour,  or  jealousy,*  and  was  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  our  complaints.  In  a  word,  his 
manners  were  as  austere  as  those  of  the  most  ri^d 
Spartan ;  nor  was  the  most  agreeable  Athenian  ever 
endowed  with  a  more  cultivated  and  elegant  under- 
standing." I  shall  add  but  one  stroke  to  thiseulogium. 
In  those  splendid  conquests  which  he  made  in  Asia, 
it  was  always  his  first  care  to  rendermore  supportable 

'  Plul.  in  Ag«s.  p.  000.  ■  Xen.  HUt  Or»c.  lib.  fi.    Id.  in 

Ages.  *  Isocr.  Arcbid.  t.  ii.  p.  3S.  '  Xen.  in  Ages.  p.  687. 
•  PluL  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  599.  '  Xen.  in  Ages.  p.  619.  Plut.  in 
Ages.  p.  596. 
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the  hard  fete  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  restore  liberty 

to  the  slaves.'* 

Alas !  what  avail  all  these  good  qualities,  replied 
Timagenes,  if  he  has  tarnished  them  by  giving  his 
sanction  to  the  injustice  exercised  against  the  The- 
bans  > — Yet  he  considered  justice,  said  Cleomedes, 
as  the  first  of  virtues.'  I  acknowledge  that  he  did 
sometimes  violate  it;  and,  without  attempting  to 
apologise  for  such  violation,  shall  observe,  that  h 
was  only  to  iavour  his  firiends,  and  never  to  distress 
his  enemies.'  He  changed  his  conduct  respecting 
the  Thebans,  either  from  a  persuasion  that  all  means 
were  lawful  to  humble  a  power  which  was  the  rival 
of  Sparta,  or  that  he  thought  proper  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  revenge  his  personal  injuries. 
He  had  brought  all  bis  passions  under  subjection  ex- 
cept one,  which  mastered  him ;  and,  strengthened  by 
the  suppression  of  the  rest,  was  become  tyrannical, 
unjust,  and  incapable  of  pardoning  an  offence. 
This  was  an  inordinate  love  of  g^ory,  a  sentiment 
which  the  Thebans  had  more  than  once  wounded 
in  his  person,"  especially  by  disconcerting  his  pro- 
ject of  dethroning  the  king  of  Persia. 

The  decree  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  the  epoch 
of  their  decline.  The  greater  part  of  the  allies  aban- 
doned them;  and,  three  or  four  years  after,*  the 

*>  Xea.  ID  Ages.  p.  654.  *  Plat.  Lacon.  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.%tS. 
'  Plut.  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  50S.  Id.  Lacon.  Apopht.  p.  909.  *  Xea. 
lib.  7.  p.  621,  Plut.  ia  Ages,  p.  689.  •  The  year  379  or  378 
before  Christ. 
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Thebans  sliook  off  an  odious  yoke/  Some  intrepid 
citizens,  in  one  night,  in  a  single  moment,  deetroj'ed 
the  partisans  of  tyranny ;  and  their  first  efforts  being 
seconded  by  the  people,  the  Spartans  evacuated  the 
citadel.  Young  PelopidaSj  one  of  the  exiles,  was 
among  the  principal  leaders  of  ibia  conspiracy.' 
Distinguished  as  he  was  by  birth  and  wealth,  he 
shortly  became  conspicuous  by  actions,  tlie  spleD- 
dour  of  which  reflected  honour  on  his  country. 

All  conciUatory  means  were  henceforward  imprac- 
ticable to  the  two  nations.  The  hatred  of  the  Thebans 
was  extremely  augmented  from  having  received  a 
severe  Injury,  and  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  from 
having  been' the  aggressors.  Though  the  latterwere 
engaged  in  several  wars,  they  made  some  irruptions 
into  Bceotia.  Agesilaus  twice  conducted  thither' 
those  soldiers  who  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  con- 
quer under  his  command.  That  general  being 
wounded  in  an  indecisive  action,  the  Spartan  Antal- 
cidas,pointingto  the  blood  stream ingfrombis  wound, 
said  to  him,  "  Behold  the  fruit  of  the  lessons  which 
you  have  given  to  the  Thebans."'  And  indeed  the 
latter,  after  at  first  suffering  their  fields  to  be  laid 
waste,  tried  their  strength  in  skirmishes,  which  soon 
became  frequent.  Pelopidas  led  them  daily  against 
the  enemy;  and,  notwithstanding  the  impetuosity  of 
his  character,  checked  them  in  their  successes,  en- 
couraged them  in  their  defeats,  and  gradually  taught 

'Xen.  HUtQraBC.  lib.  5.  p.  598.  •  Plut.  in  Pelop,  p.  «81. 
Nep.  in  Pelop.  c.  S.  *  Xeo.  Hist.  lib.  5.  p.  572  et  575. 

Dodwell,ADnBl.Xen.ulHnii.  378.        'Plat,  id Pelopid. p. 38fi. 
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them  to  brave  those  Spartans,  whose  reputation  they 
ftmneriy  had  dreaded  still  more  than  their  valour. 
As  for  himself,  instructed  by  his  own  errors  and  the 
example  of  Agesilaus,  he  adopted  the  experience  of 
the  ablest  general  of  Greece,  and  in  a  succeeding  cam- 
paign gathered  the  fruit  of  his  labours  and  reflections. 

He  wasinB(£Otia,^and  marching  towardsTbebes,* 
when  a  body  of  LacedEemonians,  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  forces  under  his  command,  were  re- 
turning by  the  same  road.  A  Theban  horseman, 
who  had  advanced  before  the  army,  and  discovered 
them  coming  out  of  a  defile,  hastened  back  to  Pelo- 
pidas:  "  We  have  feUen,"  exclaimed  he,  "  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy !" — "  And  why  should  you  not 
Bay  the  enemy  have  &llen  into  ours '("  replied  the 
general.  Until  this  time,  no  nation  had  ventured  to 
attack  the  Lacediemonians  with  equal,  still  less  with 
inferior,  forces.  The  conflict  was  bloody,  and  vic- 
tory hung  long  in  suspense.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
having  lost  their  two  generals  and  the  flower  of  their 
warriors,  opened,  without  breaking  their  ranks,  to 
let  the  enemy  pass;  but  Pelopidas,  wishing  to  re- 
main master  of  the  field  of  battle,  charged  them  a 
second  time,  and  at  length  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
dispersing  them  in  the  plain. 

This  unexpected  success  astonished  Lacedeemon, 
Athens,  and  all  the  Grecian  republics,  who,  fatigued 
with  the  miseries  of  war,  resolved  to  come  to  an 
amicable  termination  of  their  differences,     ^he 

^  Plut  in  Pelopid.  p.  S85.      *  The  year  375  before  Christ. 
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^neral  assembly  waa  convoked  at  L»%d8einon.' 
where  Epaminondas  appeared,  with  the  other  d^u- 
ties  of  Thebes. 

He  was  then  in  his  fortieth  year.  He  had  hitherto, 
accordingtothe  advice  ofthe  sages,  led  a  retired  and 
concealed  life ; '  nay,  he  had  done  still  better,  by  en- 
abling himself  to  render  it  of  utility  to  others.  On 
coming  out  of  his  minority,  he  took  on  himself  the 
completion  of  his  education.  Notwithstanding  the 
mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  he  procured  Lysis  the  phi- 
losopher to  live  with  him,'  and  deeply  imbibed  the 
sublime  ideas  of  virtue  taught  by  the  Pythagoreans ; 
and  that  virtue  which  shone  in  his  minutest  actions, 
rendered  him  inaccessible  to  every  species  of  fear. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  was  fortifying  his  health  by 
running,  wrestling,"  and  still  more  by  temperance, 
he  studied  mankind,  consulted  the  most  enlightened 
sages,'  and  meditated  on  the  respective  duties  of  the 
general  and  magistrate.  In  his  public  harangues, 
he  did  not  disdain  the  ornaments  of  art;''  but  the 
eloquence  of  great  souls  was  always  their  predomi- 
nant embellishment.  His  talentSj  which  have  placed 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  orators,  shone  forth  for 
the  first  time  at  the  conference  of  Lacedaemon,  the 
operations  of  which  were  guided  by  Agesilaus. 

The  rights  and  interests  of  the  tKSerent  repuUies 


'  Xenopb.  lib.  6.  p.  590.  ■■  Pint,  de  Occnlt.  Vivend.  t.  it. 
p.  tVtO.  '  Pkit.  de  Gea.  Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  565.  JBfma.  Vor.  Hi«t 
fib.  3.  cap.  17.  Diod,  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  356.  Id.  in  Ezcsrpt.  Valeg. 
p.  346.  Cicer.  de  Off.  lib.  1.  up.  44.  t.  iii.  p.  323.  ■  Nep.  in 
Epam,  cap,  3.         >  Id.  cap.  3.         *>  Id.  cap.  6. 
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were  there  discussed  by  their  respective  deputies. 
I  accidentally  obtained  a  sight  of  the  orations  of  the 
three  ambassadors  from  Athens.  The  first  was  one 
of  the  priests  of  Ceres,  elated  with  his  birth,  and 
proud  of  the  encomiums  which  he  received  or  be- 
stowed upon  himself/  He  enumerated  the  impor- 
tant commissions  the  Athenians  had  entrusted  to  his 
fiunily ;  talked  of  the  benefits  the  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus had  received  from  the  deities  whose  minister 
be  was,  and  conduded  by  observing,  that  war  could 
not  begin  too  late,  nor  terminate  too  speedily.  Cal- 
listratus,  a  celebrated  orator,  instead  of  defending 
the  general  interests  of  Greece,  had  the  indiscretion 
to  insinuate,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  allies,  that 
the  partial  union  of  Athens  and  Lacedtemon  would 
secure  to  those  two  powers  the  sovereignty  both  of 
the  sea  and  land.  Autocles,  the  third  deputy,  boldly 
expatiated  on  the  repeated  injustice  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, who  were  perpetually  summoning  the  na- 
tions to  receive  liberty,  while  they  in  reality  held 
tiiem  in  bondage,  under  the  idle  pretext  of  being 
guarantees  to  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas. 

I  have  already  said  that,  by  this  treaty,  all  the 
Grecian  citieswere  tobe  free.  The  Lacedemonians, 
therefore,  though  they  held  the  cities  of  Laconia  in 
dependence,  haughtily  required  that  those  of  Boeotia 
should  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  Thebans."  As 
they  were  launching  out  into  violent  complaints 
against  the  latter,  and  no  longer  expressing  Ihem- 
selves  with  their  customaiy  precision,  Epaminondas, 

'  Xen.  HiBt  lib.  6.  p,  £90.        '  Diod.  Sic  lib.  15.  p.  368. 
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wearied  with  their  prolix  invectives,  said  to  them : 
"  You  will  at  least  allow  that  we  have  made  you 
lengthen  your  monosyllables."*  The  discourse  he 
then  pronounced  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on 
the  deputies  as  to  alarm  Agesilaus.  The  Theban 
forcibly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  treaty  solely 
founded  on  justice  and  on  reason :  "  And  does  it 
appear  to  you  just  and  reasonable/'  said  Agesilaus, 
"  to  grant  independence  to  the  cities  of  Bceotia  ?" — 
"  And  do  you,"  replied  Epaminondas, "  think  it  rea- 
sonable and  just  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  those  of  Laconia?" — "  Explain  yourself  roundly," 
said  Agesilaus,  inflamed  with  passion ;  "  I  ask  you 
whether  tlie  cities  of  Boeotia  shall  be  free  1" — "  And 
I,"  answered  Epaminondas,  sternly,  "  demand  of 
you,  whether  those  of  Laconia  shall  be  so?" — On 
these  words,  Agesilaus  erased  the  name  of  the  The- 
bans  from  the  treaty,  and  the  assembly  separated." 

Such,  it  is  said,  was  the  issue  of  this  famous  con- 
ference. Some  indeed  relate  it  differently,  and  more 
to  the  advantage  of  Agesilaus."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  pnncipal  articles  of  the  decree  of  the  assembly 
expressed  that  the  troops  should  be  disbanded,  all 
the  states  enjoy  their  liberties,  and  that  each  of  the 
confederate  powers  should  be  permitted  to  succour 
the  oppressed  cities.' 

There  was  yet  time  for  negociation ;  but  the  Lace- 
deemonians,  hurried  on  to  their  ruin  by  a  spirit  of  in- 

'  Pint  de  Sni  Laude,  t.  ii.  p.  S45.  Id.  ApopbL  i.  ii.  p.  193. 
"  Id.  ia  Ages.  Li.  p.  611.  '  Xeu.lib.«.  p.  Sfl3.  '  Xea.ibid- 
Diod.  Sic.  lib,  15.  p.  355. ' 
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Iktuation,*  gave  orders  to  their  hiog  Cleombrotus, 
who  commanded  the  aUied  army  in  Phocis,  to  march 
into  Bceotia,  This  army  consisted  of  ten  thousand 
foot  soldiers,  and  one  thousand  horse.'  The  Tbebwts 
could  only  oppose  to  these  forces  six  thousand  infan- 
try,'' and  a  small  body  of  cavalry ;  but  Epaminondas 
was  at  their  head,  and  had  under  him  Pelopidas. 

It  was  asserted  that  unlucky  omens  had  been  ob- 
served ;  he  answered,  that  the  best  omen  was  to  de- 
fend our  country."  Favourable  oracles  were  likewise 
reported ;  and  on  these  he  appeared  to  rely  with  such 
confidence  aj  to  be  suspected  of  being  their  author.' 
His  troops  had  deeply  imbibed  his  own  spirit.  The 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  a)llected  as  it  were  by  chance, 
had  neither  experience  nor  emulation.*  The  allied 
cities  had  consented  to  this  expedition  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  and  it  was  with  regret  that  the 
soldiers  began  their  march.  The  king  of  Lacedemon 
was  no  stranger  to  this  discouragement ;  but  he  had 
enemies,  and  was  willing  to  risk  every  thing  rather 
than  furnish  their  hatred  with  new  pretexts.' 

The  two  armies  met  near  a  small  town  in  Bceotia, 
called  Leuctra.  On  the  evening  before  the  battle, 
whilst  Epaminondas  was  making  his  dispositions,  and 
anxious  about  an  event  which  was  to  decide  the  fiite 
of  his  country,  he  learned  (hat  an  officer  of  disUnction 
had  just  exjHred  quietly  in  his  tent.     "  Ye  gods !" 

'  Xen.  Hist  Orec  lib.  6.  p.  594.  *  Plut.  in  Pelop.  t.  i. 

p.  288.  ''  Diod.  ibid.  p.  307.  '  Id.  ibid.  "  Xeo.  ibid, 
p.  595.  Diod.  ibid.  Folysn.  Sirat.  lib.  2.  c.  3.  §  8.  '  Xen. 
lib.  6.  p.  696.         f  Cicer.  de  Offic.  lib.  1.  c.  84.  (.  iii.p.Ml. 
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exclaimed  he,  "  Itow  is  it  possible  to  find  time  to  die 
ill  such  a  crisis!"' 

The  next  day  *  was  fought  that  battle,  rendered  for 
ever  memorable  by  the  great  abilities  displayed  by 
the  Theban  general.  Cleombrotus  was  posted  on  the 
right  of  his  army  with  the  Lacedffimonian  phalanx,^ 
protected  by  his  cavalry,  which  formed  the  front  line. 
Epaminondas,  certain  of  the  victory  if  he  could  break 
this  formidable  wing,  resolved  to  refuse  his  right  to 
the  enemy,  and  to  attack  with  his  left.  He  filed  off 
thither  his  best  troops,  drew  them  up  fifty  deep,  and 
placed  his  cavalry  likewise  in  the  front.  Cleombrotus 
observing  this,  changed  his  first  disposition,  but,  in- 
stead of  giving  his  wing  more  depth,  he  extended  it 
to  outflank  Epaminondas.  During  this  movement, 
the  Theban  cavalry  poured  on  that  of  tlie  Lacedae- 
monians, and  drove  them  back  on  their  phalanx, 
which  was  only  twelve  deep.  Pelopldas,  who  com- 
manded the  sacred  battalion,f  took  it  in  flank,  and 
Epaminondas  fell  upon  it  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
column.  The  phalanx  sustained  the  shock  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  a  happier  suc- 
cess. Prodigiesofvalourcould  notsaveCleombrotus. 
The  warriors  around  him  sacrificed  their  lives  either 


«  Plui.  de  San.  Tuend.  I.  ii.  p.  1 36.  *  The  8lh  of  July  of 

ilie  Julian  proleplic  year,  371  before  Chiisl.  ■■  Xen.  HisL 

Griec.  lib.  6.  p.  596.  Diod.  lib.  16.  p.  370.  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 
p.  289.  Arnan  Taolic.  p.  32.  Folard.  Trait,  de  la  Colon,  c.  10. 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Translaiioa  of  Polybius,  p.  bl.  t  This 
was  a  band  of  three  hundred  young  Thebaus,  reoowoed  for  their 
valour. 
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in  defence  of  his,  or  to  reecue  his  body,  which  the 
Thebans  had  not  the  honour  to  carry  off  the  field. 

After  his  death  the  Peloponnesian  army  retired 
to  their  camp,  situate  on  an  adjoining  eminence. 
Some  LacedEemonians  proposed  to  renew  the  battle,' 
but  their  generals,  terrified  at  the  loss  that  Sparta 
had  just  sustained,  and  not  knowing  how  to  confide 
in  allies  who  were  more  pleased  than  afiBicted  at  her 
humiliation,  suffered  the  Thebans  j)eaceably  to  raise 
e  trophy  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
was  inconsiderable;  that  of  the  enemy  amounted  to 
four  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  a  thousand 
Lacedsmonians.  Of  seven  hundred  Spartans,  four 
hundred  were  left  dead  on  the  field.^ 

The  first  intelligence  of  this  victory  excited  in 
Athens  only  an  indecent  jealousy  of  the  Thebans.' 
AtSpartaitawakened  those  extraordinary  sentiments 
which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  imprint  in  every  heart. 
The  people  were  attending  at  solemn  games,  where 
men  of  all  ages  disputed  the  prize  of  wrestling,  and 
other  gymnastic  exercises.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger,  the  magistrates  perceived  that  the  fate  of 
Lacedsmon  was  decided ;  and,  without  interrupting 
the  exhibition,  sent  to  inform  each  lamily  of  the  loss 
they  had  sustained,  exhorting  mothers  and  wives  to 
support  their  grief  in  silence.  The  next  day,  the  re- 
lations of  the  slain  were  seen,  with  countenances  ex- 
pressive of  joy,  thronging  to  the  temples  and  the 


'  Xea.  Hist.  Grec.  lib.  0.  p.  597.  *  Xeo.  ibid.    Diod.  lib. 

Ifi.  p.  371.        '  Xea.  ibid.  p.  498. 
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forum,  to  thank  the  gods,  and  mutually  to  congratu- 
late each  other  on  having  given  such  brave  citizens 
to  the  state ;  while  the  friends  of  those  who  had  sur- 
vived theirdefeat,  dared  not  expose  themselves  to  the 
public  eye,  or  appeared  only  with  the  emblems  of 
soiTow  and  of  mourning.  The  painful  sensation  of 
shame,  and  the  love  of  their  country,  were  so  preva- 
lent among  the  greater  number,  that  husbands  could 
not  bear  to  be  looked  on  by  their  wives,  and  mothers 
trembled  for  the  return  of  their  sons." 

The  Thebans  were  so  elated  with  this  success, 
^at  the  philosopher  Antisthenes  said:  "Methinks  I 
see  a  number  of  scholars  proud  of  having  beaten 
their  master!'"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, unwilling  to  confess  tiieir  defeat,  required 
that  the  matter  in  dispute  should  be  referred  by  both 
nations  to  the  Achsans." 

Two  years  after,'  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
were  named  Boeotarchs,  or  chiefs  of  the  Boeotian 
league.*  The  concurrence  of  circumstances,  mutual 
esteem,  friendship,  and  uniformity  of  views  and  senti- 
ments, formed  an  indissoluble  union  between  these 
two  great  men.  The  one  undoubtedly  possessed 
more  virtue  and  talents,  but  the  other  almost  raised 
himself  to  a  level  with  him  by  acknowledging  his  su- 
periority. With  this  faithful  companion  of  his  labours 
and  his  glory,  Epaminondas  entered  Peloponnesus, 
spreading  terror  and  desolation  through  the  states  in 

•  Xen.  lib.  fl.  p.  597.  Plut.  in  Agwil.  t  i.  p.  612.  '  PI", 
io  Lye.  I,  i.  p.  58.  •  Polyb.  Hist  lib.  2.  p.  127.  "  Dodwell, 
AoD.  Xen.  p.  279.         *  Ths  year  360  before  Chriit. 
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alliance  with  Lacedfemon,^  hastening  the  defection 
of  others,  and  breaking  the  yoke  under  which  the 
McBsenians  had  groaned  for  centuries.  Seventy 
thousand  men,  of  different  nations,  marched  under 
hia  orders  with  an  equal  confidence/  He  led  them 
to  Lacedsmon,  resolved  to  attack  her  inhabitanti 
even  at  their  very  doors,  and  to  erect  a  trophy  in  the 
middle  of  the  city. 

Sparta  has  neither  walls  nor  citadel  ;*  but  Agesi- 
laus  took  care  to  line  with  troops  several  rising 
grounds  within  its  precincts,  and  placed  his  army  on 
the  declivity  of  the  highest  of  these  eminences. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  discovered  Epaminoudas  ap- 
proaching at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  making  his 
dispositions  to  pass  the  Eurolas,  swelled  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  After  long  following  him 
with  his  eyes,  he  only  suffered  these  words  to  escape 
him:  "  What  a  man !  What  a  prodigy !"' 

Meanwhile  this  prince  was  agitated  by  the  most 
cruel  anxiety.  Without,  was  a  formidable  army ; 
within,  a  small  body  of  soldiers,  who  no  longer  be- 
lieved themselves  invincible,  and  a  great  number  of 
factious  citizens,  who  took  every  kind  of  licence.  To 
these  were  added  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  saw  their  possessions  ravaged,  and 
their  lives  in  danger;  the  general  outcry,  which  ac- 


1  Xen.  lib.  6.  p.  607.   ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  'Plut. 

in  Pelop.  p.  290;    in  Ages.  p.  613.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  375 
et  390.  '  Xen.  Hist.  GriEC.  p.  608.     Id.  in  Ages,  p.  662. 

Liv.  lib.  34.  c.  38.  ei  lib.  39.  c.  37.     Nep.  in  Agta.  c.  6.     Justin, 
lib.  14.  c.  5.         ■  Plut.  in  Ages.  I.  i.  p.  613. 
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cused  bim  of  being  the  author  of  the  miseries  of  all 
Greece ;  and  the  painful  recollection  of  a  reign  once 
splendid  and  glorious,  but  now  dishonoured  at  its 
close  by  a  spectacle  no  less  novel  than  tremendous : 
for  during  several  centuries  past,  the  enemy  had 
scarcely  ventured  on  a  few  hasty  incursions  on  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia ;'  and  never  had  the  Spartan 
women  beheld  the  smoke  of  their  camp." 

Notwithstanding  these  just  subjects  of  alarm,  Age- 
silaus  exhibited  a  serene  countenance,  and  despised 
the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who,  to  force  him  to  re- 
linquish his  position,  Edtemately  reproached  him  with 
cowardice,  and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country  in 
his  sight.  Whilst  this  was  transacting,  about  two 
hundred  conspirators  having  gained  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post  difficult  to  force,  it  was  proposed 
to  him  to  march  a  body  of  troops  against  them :  but 
Agesilaus  rejected  this  advice,  and  presenting  himself 
to  the  rebels,  followed  by  a  single  attendant :  "  Yon 
have  mistaken  my  orders,"  said  he  to  them ;  "  it  was 
not  hither  you  should  have  repaired,  buttosuchand 
such  a  post ;"  pointing  at  the  same  lime  to  the  places 
in  which  it  was  his  intention  to  disperse  them.  They 
instantly  obeyed,  and  proceeded  without  hesitation 
to  the  different  stations  he  assigned  them.' 

Meanwhile  Epaminondas  despaired  ofdrawing  the 


•  Tbacyd.  lib.  2.  c.  25.  1.  4.  c.  41.  1.  6.  c.  14.     Plal.  in  Per. 
p.  170.  '  Isocr.  in  Archid.  t.  ii.  p.  30.     Diaarch.  adv. 

Demosih.  ap.  Orat.  GrEC.  p.  99.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  377. 
Julian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  13.  c.  42.  Plut.  in  Ages.  p.  013.  '  PIul. 
in  Ages.  p.  614. 
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Lacedeemoniang  into  the  plain.  The  winter  was  far 
advanced.  Already  the  troops  of  Arcadia,  of  Argos, 
and  ofElis,  hadabandonedthesiege.  TheThebans 
were  suffering  daily  losses,  and  began  to  want  pro- 
visions. TheAtheniansandotherstatesweremaking 
levies  in  favour  of  the  LacedaamoDians.  These  reasons 
induced  Epaminondas  to  retreat.  He  spread  devas- 
tation through  the  rest  ofLaconia;  andafter  avoiding 
theannyof  the  Athenians,  commanded  bylpbicrates, 
led  back  his  own  without  interruption  into  Bceotia.' 
The  chiefs  of  the  Boeotian  league  hold  their  o£Bce 
only  forayear,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  should 
resign  the  command  to  their  successors.  Epaminon- 
des  and  Pelopidas  had  retained  their  authority  four 
monthslongerthan  the  term  prescribed  bylaw.*  For 
this  they  were  accused,  and  judicially  prosecuted. 
The  latterdefended  himself  without  dignity,  and  had 
recoursetbsupplications;  butEpaminondasappeared 
before  hisjudgeswith  the  sametranquillityasatthe 
head  of  his  army,  and  thus  addressed  them  :  "  The 
law  condemns  me;  I  merit  death.^  I  only  demand 
that  this  inscription  be  engraven  on  my  tomb  :  The 
Thebans  have  put  Epaminondas  to  death,  because  at 
Leuctra  he  forced  them  to  attack  and  vanquish  those 
Lacedaemonians  whom  they  did  not  before  dare  to 
look  in  the  face ;  because  his  victory  saved  his  country, 
and  restored  liberty  to  Greece ;  because,  under  his 
command,  the  Thebans  besieged  Lacedffimon,  which 

■  Xen.  Hist.  Gr»c.  lib.  6.  p.  812.  ■  Plut.  in  Pdop.  t.  i.  p. 

390.    Nep.  iaEpBin.  c.  7.  ^Plai.  deSui  Laude,  t.  ii. 

p.  540. 
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deemed  herself  too  fortunate  to  escape  from  ruin ; 
and  because  he  rebuilt  Messene,  and  surrounded  it 
with  strong  wallg'"*  All  present  applauded  tbis 
speech  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  judges  did  not 
dare  to  condemn  him. 

Envy,  which  receives  new  animation  from  the 
failure  of  its  projects,  believed  the  opportunity  to 
humble  himwasnowarrived.  In  the  distribution  of 
public  offices,  theconqueroratLeuctra  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  cleaning  of  the  streets,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  sewers  of  the  city.  He 
gave  dignity  to  this  employment,  and  showed,  as  he 
himself  had  said,  that  we  should  not  judge  of  men 
by  their  places,  hut  of  places  by  those  who  fill  them.' 

During  the  six  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  we 
have  more  than  once  seen  Epaminondas  render  the 
Theban  arms  respected  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Pe- 
lopidas  exhibit  them  triumphant  in  Thesaly.'  We 
have  seen  the  latter  chosen  arbitrator  between  two 
brothers,  competitors  for  the  throne  of  Macedon ; 
and  after  having  terminated  their  differences,  and  re- 
stored peace  to  that  distracted  kingdom,' pass  to  tiie 
court  of  Susa,*  where,  preceded  by  his  feme,  he  re- 
ceived the  most  distinguished  honours, entirely*  dis- 
concerted the  measures  of  the  ambassadors  of  Athens 
and  Laccdeemon,  who  were  soticiting  the  alliance  of 


*  Nep.  ID  Epam.  c.  8.     ^liaD.  lib.  13.  c.  42.  '  Plut.  de 

Prscept.  Reip.  I.  ii.  p.  811.  '  Xen.  Hiat.  Orsc.  lib.  7.  p.  016. 

et  Gt4.  Plul.  in  Pelopid.  p.  391.  Dodnell,  Annal.  Xeo.  p.380, 
S8J.  •  Plul.  ibid.  »  Xen.  lib.  7.  p.  620.  Ptut.  ibid.  p.  294. 
•  The  ;«ar  367  befora  Christ.    Dodwell,  AdiuL 
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the  kin^  of  Persia,  and  obtained  for  his  country  b 
treaty  of  strict  union  with  that  prince. 

Pelopidas  last  year*  headed  an  expedition  against 
a  tyrant  of  Thessaly,  named  Alexaader,  and  fell  in 
batde  while  pursuing  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  re- 
duced to  a  shameful  flight.^  Thebes  and  the  aUied 
powers  wept  his  death:  Thebee  has  lost  one  of  her 
ablest  supporters,  but  Epaminondaa  still  lives.  He 
projects  to  give  the  fetal  blow  to  Lacedsmon.  All 
the  Grecian  republics  are  dividing,  forming  leagues, 
and  making  immense  preparations.  It  19  said  that 
the  Athenians  will  join  the  Xjacedeemonians,  but 
that  this  union  will  not  deter  Epaminondas.  The 
next  spring  will  decide  this  mighty  quanel. — Such 
was  the  recital  of  Cteomedes. 

After  several  days'  &vourable  navigation,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Thracian  Bospborus,  the  name  given  to 
the  channel  of  which  Cleomedes  had  spoken.  It6 
entrance  is  dangerous ;  contrary  winds  often  drive 
vessels  on  the  neighbouring  coasts,'  where  naviga- 
tors are  condemned  either  to  death  or  slavery ;  for 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  real  barbarians, 
since  they  are  cniel.^ 

On  entering  the  chanDel,f  the  crew  addressed  re- 
peated thanksgivings  to  Jupiter,  sumamed  Urius, 
whose  temple  we  had  seen  on  our  left  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  who  had  preserved  us  from  the  danger  of 

*  The  year  3<t4  before  Chrut.  ■■  Plut.  id  Pelop.  p.  396. 

N^.  in  Pelop.  c.  5.  Dodneli,  Annal.  Xen.  p.  SB6.  '  V07.  de 
Cbard.  t.i.p.  100.  ^Xen.  HistGroc.  lib.  7.  p.  380et413. 

\  See.themap  of  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace. 

* 
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90  tempestuous  a  sea.'  In  the  mean  time^  1  observed 
to  Timagenes,  that  the  Euxine  Sea  receives,  as  it  is 
said,  near  forty  rivers,  some  of  them  very  consider- 
able, which  cannot  all  escape  by  so  inadequate  an 
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On  each  side,  the  country  rises  in  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  presents  the  most  agreeable  and  highly 
diversified  points  of  view :  hills  clothed  with  wood, 
and  fertile  valleys,  form,  at  intervals,  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  rocks,  which  suddenly  change  the 
direction  of  the  channel/ 

On  the  highest  of  these  eminences  are  discovered 
religious  monuments;  on  the  shore,  delightful  houses, 
tranquil  harbours,  cities  and  towns  enriched  by 
commerce,  and  streams  pouring  forth  the  tribute  of 
their  waters.  These  prospects  are  animated,  in 
certain  seasons,  by  numberiess  boats  employed  in 
the  fishery,  and  vessels  under  sail  for  the  Euxine, 
or  returning  laden  with  its  produce. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  channel,  we  were  shewn 
the  place  where  Dariu8,kingofPersia,  passed  seven 
hundred  thousand  men,  he  was  leading  against  the 
Scythians,  over  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  strait,  which 
is  only  five  stadia  in  breadth,*  is  there  narrowed  by  a 
promontory,  on  which  stands  a  temple  of  Mercury.' 
At  this  spot,  two  men  placed,  the  one  in  Europe, 
the  other  in  Asia,  may  easily  make  themselves  heard 
by  each  other.*  Soon  after,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
citadel  and  walls  of  Byzantium,  and  entered  the  port, 
after  leaving  on  the  left  the  little  city  of  Chrysopolis, 
and  discovering  on  the  same  side  that  of  Chalcedon. 

'  Ibid.  p.  125.  *  Somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile.     S«e 

the  Tables.  -Polyb.  lib.  4.  p.  311.     Plin.lib.4.  c.  34. 

'  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xsxii.  p.  635. 
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andj  in  some  places,  by  the  rocks  they  are  built  on, 
which  project  into  the  sea.* 

In  this  city,  besides  a  gymnasium/  and  several 
kinds  of  public  edifices,  we  meet  with  all  the  con- 
veniences which  a  rich  and  numerous  people  are  able 
to  procure.'  They  assemble  in  a  forum,  spacious 
enough  to  contain  a  small  army  ranged  in  order  of 
battle.*  There  they  confirm  or  reject  the  decrees  of 
a  senate  more  enlightened  than  themselves/  This 
absurdity  is  observable  in  several  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  and  has  often  brou^t  to  my  recollection  the 
saying  of  Anacharsis  to  Solon :  "  With  you  the  sagea 
discuBs,  but  the  ignorant  decide."' 

The  territory  of  Byzantium  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  grain  and'fruits/  but  is  exposed  to  the  too 
frequent  incursions  of  theThracians,  whoinhabitthe 
adjoining  villages.'  A  surprising  quantity  of  fish  ift 
caught  in  the  harbour  itself,*  in  autumn,  when  they 
descend  from  the  Euxine  into  the  lower  seas ;  and,  in 
spring,  in  their  return  to  the  Pontus.'  This  fishery, 
and  the  curing  of  the  fish,  produce  great  sums  to  the 
city,"  which  is  crowded  likewise  with  merchants,  and 

*  Dio.  HiBt.  Rom.  lib.  74.  p.  1351.  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  7. 
p.  306.  '  Amt.  de  Cur.  Rd  F»n.  t  ii.  p.  bOi.        '  Diod. 

Sic^  lib.  13.  p.  1 W.  '  XsQ.  ibid.     Eoeid.  lib.  2.  p.  687. 

'  DemoBth.  de  Cor,  p.  487.  «  Pint,  iu  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  81, 

*  Polyb.  lib.  4.  p.  313.  Herodian.  lib.  3.  in  init  Tacit.  Anoal. 
lib.  12.  c.  63.  '  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  p.  3B8.     Polyb.  ibid. 

«  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  320.  Atbeo.  lib.  3.  c.  2fi.  p.  110.  Pet  Gill. 
Praf.  ad  Urb.  Dewrip.  '  Arist  Hist.  Antra,  lib.  6.  c.  17. 

t.  i.  p.  874 ;  lib.  8,  c.  19.  U  i.  p.  913.  Plin.  lib.  ».  c  Ifi.  t.  i, 
p.  607.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  12.  c  <I3.  '  Ari«,  de  Cur.  Rev 

Fam.  t.  ii.  p.  602. 
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supported  by  an  active  and  flourishing  commerce. 
Its  port,  sheltered  on  every  side  from  tempests,  at- 
tracts thither  the  vessels  of  all  the  Grecian  nations; 
and  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  strait,  enables  .it  to 
stop  or  subject  to  heavy  duties  the  foreign  merchants 
who  trade  in  the  Buxine,"  and  to  &mish  the  nations 
who  draw  from  it  their  subsistence.  Hence  the  con- 
stant endeavours  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemo- 
nians to  engage  this  cHy  in  their  interests.  Byean- 
tium  was  then  in  alliance  with  the  formOT." 

Cleomedes  had  taken  in  salt  provisions  at  Pantica- 
pseum/  but  as  those  of  Byzantium  are  in  h^her 
estimation,*  he  there  completed  his  stock;  and,  after 
he  had  concluded  some  business  that  he  hadtotrans- 
act,  we  left  the  harbour,  and  entered  the  Propoetis. 
The  breadth  of  this  sea'  is  said  to  be  five  hundred 
stadia,*  and  its  length  fourteen  hundred. f  On  its 
shores  stand  several  celebrated  cities,  founded  or 
conquered  by  the  Greeks;  on  tiie  one  side,  Selym- 
bria,  Perinthus,  and  Byzanthus;  on  the  other, 
Astacus  in  Bythinla,  and  Cysicus  in  Mysia. 

The  leas  we  had  visited  presented  on  their  coasts 
several  settiements  formed  by  the  nations  of  Greece.| 
I  was  to  meet  with  others  in  the  Hellespont,  and 
doubtless  also  in  still  more  distant  seas.  What  were 
the  motives  of  these  emigrations?    Whither  were 

'  I>MD<»ib.  ia  Leptin.  p.  £49.  lb.  in  Po\ftA.  p.  10S4.  Xen. 
Hirt.  Qroc.  lib.  4.  c.  64%.  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  10.  p.  413. 

"  DeniMih.  in  Lacr.  p.  953.  '  Atheo.  lib.  3.  p.  1 17  et  120. 

'  HerodoL  lib.  4.  c.  80.  *  Near  19  teaguea.  +  Near  53 

leaj^ei.  %  See  the  Table  of  Greek  Colooies  ia  Vol.  VI. 

d2. 
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(hey  directed?  Have  the  cdonies  preserved  any 
connections  with  the  mother  countries?  Cleomedes 
laid  before  me  several  maps,  and  Timagenes  rea- 
dily answered  all  my  questions. 

Greece,  said  he,  ts  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  die  Ionian,  and  on  the  east  by  the  JEgewn 
Sea.  It  comprises,  at  present,  Peloponnesus,  Attica,. 
Phocis,  Bceotia,  Thessaly,  .^tolia,  AcaniaDia,  part 
of  EpiruB,  and  some  other  small  provinces.  There,, 
among  other  flourishing  cities,  we  distinguish  La- 
cedsmon,  Corinth,  Atbens,  and  Thebes. 

This  country  is  of  a  very  moderate  extent,*  gene- 
rally barren,  and  almost  every  where  mountainous. 
The  savages,  who  were  its  ancient  inhabitants,  as- 
sembled together  fron  necessity,  and  at  length  spread 
themselves  over  different  districts.  Let  us  take  a 
cursory  view  of  the  present  state  of  our  possessions. 

To  the  west  we  occupy  the  neighbouring  islands, 
as  Zacynthus,  Cephalonia,  and  Corcyra:  we  have 
even  some  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Illyria.  Fur- 
ther on,  we  have  formed  numerous  and  powerful 
states  on  the  coasts  of  the  southern  part  of  Italy, 
and  in  almost  all  Sicily.  Still  further  you  will  find, 
in  the  country  of  the  Giauls,  Marseilles,  founded  by 
the  Pbocians,  the  mother  of  several  colonies  esta- 
blishedon  the  adjacent  coasts;  Marseilles,  who  may 
pride  herself  in  having  instituted  sage  laws,  con- 
quered the  Carthaginians/  and  made  the  sciences 
and  arts  of  Greece  flourish  in  a  barbarous  country. 

In  Africa,  the  opulent  city  of  Cyrene,  the  capital 

*  About  1900  square  leagues.  '  Thucyd,  lib.  1.  c.  13. 
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(of  a  kin^om  of  the  same  name,  and  Naacratis. 
situate  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  are  under 
our  dominion. 
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and  the  cities  that  founded  them.'  Considered  in 
their  v&rious  rdations,  they  asBume  the  endearing 
and  respectable  names  of  daughter,  sister,  and  mo- 
ther, and  their  reciprocal  alliances  arise  from  their 
respective  titles.* 

It  is  the  natural  duty  of  the  mother  country  to 
protect  her  colonies,  which,  on  their  side,  think  them- 
selves called  upon  to  fly  to  her  succour  whenever  she 
ia  attadted.  From  her  it  is  that  they  frequently 
receive  their  priests,  their  magistrates'  and  gene- 
rals ;  they  adopt  or  retain  her  laws  and  customs,  and 
t^e  worship  of  her  gods,  and  send  annually  to  her 
temples  the  first  fruits  of  their  harvest.  Her  citi- 
zens, when  among  them,  receive  the  first  pwtion  in 
the  distribution  of  the  victims,  and  are  honoured 
with  the  most  distinguished  places  at  tfie  public 
games  and  assemblies  of  the  people.'' 

Nor  do  so  many  prerogatives,  granted  to  the 
mother  dty,  render  her  authority  odious.  The  colo- 
nies are  as  free  in  their  dependence  as  children  in  the 
homage  theypay  to  parents  worthy  of  their  affection. 
Sudi  at  least  is  the  spirit  which  should  animate  the 
greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  induce  them 
to  consider  Atheosi  Lacedaemon,  and  Corinth,  as  the 
mothers  or  sources  of  three  numerous  fomihes  dis- 
persed overthreedifferentquarters  of  the  world.  But 
the  same  causes  that  extinguish  the  sentiments  of 
nature  among  individuals,  produce  daily  dissensions 

'  Plat  dfl  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  754.  '  Spanb.  ibid.  p.  575. 

*  Tbucyd,  lib.  1.  c.  56.  "  Spanb.  de  PrssL  Num.  p.  580. 

BougaioT.  ibid.  p.  36. 
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IB  these  families  of  cities  ;  and  the  real  or  apparent 
violation  of  their  mutual  duties,  has  but  too  often 
furnished'the  pretext^  or  motive,  of  those  wars  vrhich 
have  convulsed  Greece.* 

The  laws  I  have  mentioned  are  obligatory  only 
on  such  colonies  as  have  emigrated  by  order,  or  with 
the  permission,  of  the  mother  country ;  the  others, 
and  especially  those  in  a  remote  situation,  confine 
theauelves  to  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 
places  whence  th«y  derive  their  origin.  Generally 
speaking,  the  former  are  now  no  more  than  useful  or 
necessary  marts  for  the  commerce  of  the  mother 
country  ;  and  the  ooloaists  esteem  themselves  sufR- 
ciently  fortunate  when  the  native  inhabitants,  whom 
they  have  driven  back  into  the  country,  sufiec  them 
to  remain  quiet,  or  consent  to  barter  with  them  for 
their  merchandise.  Here,  for  example,  the  Greeks 
are  settled  on  the  sea-coasts :  beyond  them,  on  the 
right,  they  possess  the  fertile  plains  of  Thrace,  and> 
on  the  left,  the  confines  of  the  vast  empire  of  the 
Persians,  inhabited  by  the  Bithynians  and  Mysians. 
The  possessions  of  the-  latter  extend  along  the  Hel- 
lespont, which  we  are  now  about  to  enter.* 

This  was  the  third  strait  I  had  met  with  in  my 
voyage  from'  Scythia.  It  is  four  hundred  stadia^f  in 
lenglb  We  soon  passed  through  it ;  for  the  wind 
was  tavoiurable,  and  the  current  rapid.  The  banks 
of  this  river,  for  so  we  may  call  this  tum  of  the  sea, 
are  intersected  by  rising  grounds,  and  covered  with 

'  Plat  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  754,  *  Se«  the  map  of  the 

Hellespoat.         *  Herodol.  lib.  4.  c.  85.         f  15  l-Sth  leagues. 
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towns  and  villages.  On  one  aide  we  discovered  the 
city  of  Lampascus,  whose  territory  is  celebrated  for 
its  vineyards  ;*  on  the  other,  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river  called  j^gos-Potamos,  where  Lysender  gained 
the  celebrated  victory  that  terminated  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Further  on  are  the  cities  of  Sestos  and 
Abydos,  almost  opposite  to  each  other.  Near  the 
former  stands  the  tower  of  Hero.'  At  this  pl^e,  as 
I  was  informed,  a  young  priestess  of  Venus  threw 
herself  into  the  waves,  which  had  swalbwed  up  her 
lover  Leander,  who  to  visit  her  was  obliged  to  swim 
across  the  channel* 

Here  I  was  told  that  the  strait  was  only  seven 
sbidia  in  breadth.^  Xerxes  crossed  the  sea  at  this 
place  over  a  double  bridge  of  ho^s,  at  the  head  of  the 
most  formidable  army  that  had  ever  invaded  a  coun- 
try, and  soon  after  repassed  it  in  a  fisherman's  boat. 
On  this  side  is  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  on  tiie  other, 
that  of  Ajax ;  here,  the  harbour  whence  the  fleet  of 
Agamemnon  set  sail  for  Asia,  end  there,  the  coast  of 
the  kingdom  of  Priam. 

We  were  now  at  the  extremity  of  the  strait.  Full 
of  Homer,  and  animated  by  all  his  poetic  passions,  I 
eagerly  entreated  to  be  set  on  shore.  I  leaped  on  the 
land,  and  beheld  Vulcan  darting  whirlwinds  of  fire  on 
the  foaming  waves  of  theScamander,  raging  against 
Achilles.  I  approached  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  my 
heart  was  rent  with  the  tender  partingof  Andromache 

'  Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  flSQ.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  591.         •  Mela,  lib. 

1.C.19;  lib.2.c.2.  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  3. ».  858.  Grid.  Amor. 
lib.  %  eleg.  16.  v.  31.        "  Herodot.  lib.  4.  c.  85. 
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and  Hector.  I  saw  Paris  adjudge  the  prize  of 
beauty,  on  Mount  Ida,  to  the  mother  of  Love.  I 
beheld  Juno  arrive  there  ;  the  earth  smiled  at  her 
presence,  and  flowers  sprang  up  beneath  her  steps. 
She  wore  the  girdle  of  Venus,  and  never  had  she  a 
juster  claim  to  the  title  of  queen  of  the  gods. 

But  this  pleasing  iUusitHi  wbb  only  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  I  was  unable  to  discover  the  places  immor- 
talized by  the  poems  of  Homer.  Not  a  vestige  of 
thecity  of  Troy  is  now  remaining;  even  her  ruins 
have  disappeared.'  Earthquakes  and  accumulaliona 
of  soil  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  this  country.' 

I  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  my  heart  beat  with 
joy  on  learning  that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our 
voyage,  being  now  in  the  .^gean  Sea,  and  that  the 
next  day  we  should  be  at  Mytilene,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Lesbos. 

We  left  the  isles  of  Imhros,  Samothrace,  and 
Thasos,  on  the  right :  the  latter  of  these  is  famous  for 
its  gold  mines,'  and  the  second  celebrated  for  its 
sacred  mysteries.  Towards  the  evening  weperceived, 
in  the  quarter  of  Lemnos,  which  we  had  discovered  to 
the  westward,  volumes  of  flame  rising  up  at  intervals 
into  the  air.  I  was  told  that  these  proceeded  from 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,"  that  the  island  was  full  of 
subterraneous  fires,  that  several  springs  of  hot  water 
were  found  there,'  and  that  the  ancient  Greeks  did 

'  Lucid.  Pharatil.  lib.  9.  t.  969.  ^  Herodol.  lib.  3.  c.  10. 

Strab.  lib.  1.  p.  &8.  Wood,  Essay  od  the  Orig.  ftc.  p.  308. 
'  Herodot.  lib.  S.  c.  46.  "  Boch.  Oeog.  Sacr.  lib.  1.  c.  12.  p. 
399.        °  Eust.  iD  lliftd.  lib.  I.  p.  167. 
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not  attribute  these  phenomena  to  naturd  causeB. 
Vulcan,  said  they,  has  get  up  one  of  his  furnaces 
in  Lemnos,  where  the  Cyclops  are  employed  in 
forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  The  people 
imagine  the  noise  that  sometimes  accompanies  the 
eruption  of  the  flames  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
atcciket  of  the  hammer. 

About  the  middle  of  the  night  we  coasted  along 
the  isle  of  Tenedos,  and  at  day-break  entered  the 
channel  that  separates  Lesbos  from  the  neighbouring 
continent."  Soon  after  we  arrived  opposite  to  Myti- 
lene,  and  saw  a  procession  in  the  country  dowly 
advancing  towards  a  temple  which  we  discovered 
at  a  distance.  This  was  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  whose 
festival  was  celebrating.'  Sonorous  voices  made 
the  air  re-echo  with  their  songs.  The  day  was  se- 
rene, and  a  gentle  zephyr  [laying  in  our  sails.  De- 
lighted with  this  scene,  1  did  not  observe  that  we 
were  in  the  harbour.  Cleomedes  found  his  friends 
and  reltUioris  on  the  shore,  who  received  him  with 
transports  of  joy.  With  them  were  assembled  a 
multitude  of  sailors  and  workmen,  who  all  (ixed 
their  eyes  on  me ;  demanding,  with  a  turbulent  curi- 
osity, who  I  was,  whence  I  came^  and  whither  I 
was  going.  We  took  up  our  lodgings  with  Cleo- 
medes, who  undertook  to  procure  to  us  a  convey- 
ance to  the  continent  of  Greece. 

•  Voyage  de  Touraef.  t  i.  p.  392.         "  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  3. 
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Dacriptiou  of  Lesbot — Pittacta—Arioi^—Terpawier—Akmiu— 
Sappho. 

NonnTHBTANDiiTG  the  impatience  of  TimageDes  to 
revisit  his  native  country,  we  waited  near  a  month 
for  the  departure  of  a  vessel  to  convey  us  to  Chalcis, 
the  capital  of  Eubcea.  This  interval  I  employed  in 
obtaining  information  respecting  every  interesting 
object  of  the  country. 

Ijesbos  is  estimated  to  be  eleven  hundred  stadia* 
in  circumference.*  The  island,  especially  in  the 
eastern  and  western  parts,  is  intersected  by  chains  of 
mountains  and  rising  grounds ;  some  covered  with 
vines,  others  with  beech,  cypress,  and  pine  trees.' 
Many  of  the  hills  abound  with  an  ordinary  kind  of 
marble  in  Uttie  estimation.'  The  intermediate  plains 
produce  a  great  quantity  of  corn  .*  In  several  places 
we  meet  with  hot  springs,"  with  agates,  and  different 
kinds  of  precious  stones,'  and  almost  every  where 
with  the  myrtle,  olive,  and  hg  tree ;  but  the  principal 

1  Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  617.  *  AboTe  41  laigueB.         '  Beoed. 

Bondone  Isolario.  lib.  3.  p.  SS.  Porcacbi  Isole  piu  famos.  lib. 
3.  p.  \iS.  Pococke'a  Degoriplion  of  the  EiM,  vol.  ii.  pari  ii.  p. 
18.  ■  Pliii.  lib.  36.  c  6.  t.  ii.  p.  731,  '  Pococke'fl  DescKp* 
tion  of  the  Baet,  vol.  ii.  p.  3a       '  Ibid.  <  PIId.  lib.  37.  c  10. 

t.iii.  p.  787  8(793. 
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riches  of  the  inhabitants  consist  in  their  wines,  which 
in  many  countries  are  preferred  to  those  of  Greece/ 

Nature  has  formed  bays  along  the  coast,  around 
which  have  arisen  cities,  which  are  now  fortified  by 
art,  and  rendered  flourishing  by  commerce.  Such 
are  Mytilene,  Pyrrha,  Methymna,  Arisba,  Eressus, 
and  Antissa.'  The  whole  history  of  these  cities  is 
only  a  continued  series  of  revolutions.  After  alter- 
nately experiencing  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the 
wretchedness  of  servitude,  they  shook  ofi*  the  Persian 
yoke  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  more  than  once  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  alhance  of  the  Athenians 
duringthePeloponnesianwar/tfaoughtheyhavebeen 
constantly  compelled  to  return  to  it,  and  remain  at 
this  day  members  of  that  union.  One  of  these  de- 
fections was  attended  with  consequences  as  filial  as 
the  cause  from  which  it  proceeded  was  trivial. 

One  of  the  chief  citizens  of  MytilenCj  &iling  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  two  wealthy  heiresses  for  his 
sons,  contrived  to  sow  dissension  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  accused  them  of  an  intention  to  join 
the  I^cedffimonians,  and  was  so  successful  in  his  in- 
trigues as  to  induce  Athens  to  send  a  fleet  to  Lesbos 
to  prevent  or  punish  the  defection.**  In  vain  did  all 
the  adjoining  cities,  except  Methymna,  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  ally.  They  were  soon  reduced  by 

T  Clearcb.  ap.  Albeo.  lib.  1.  c.  32.  p.  38.  Archest  ap.  euDd. 
lib.  1.  c.  23.  p.  20.  Id.  lib.  3.  p.  S2.  Plb.  lib.  14.  c.  7.  t.  ii.  p. 
717.     ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  Ub.  12.  c  31.  *  Herodot  lib.  1.  c 

151.  Strab.  lib.  J3.p.618.  •  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  "  AriaU 
de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  300. 
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the  Athenians,  who  took  Mytilene,  razed  her  walla, 
seized  on  her  ships,  and  put  to  death  the  principal 
inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  one  thousaixd.'  The 
territoryofMethymnaalone  was  spared;  the  remain- 
der of  the  island  was  divided  into  three  thousand  por- 
tions, three  hundred  of  which  were  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  the  others  drawn  for  by  lot 
by  the  Athenians,  who,  unable  themselves  to  cultivate 
them,  fiirmed  them  out  to  the  ancient  proprietors,  at 
two  minffi  each  portion  ;  which  brought  in  an  annual 
revenue  of  ninety  talents*  to  the  new  possessors. 

Since  that  fetal  period,  Mytilene,  after  repuring 
her  losses  and  rebuilding  her  walls,'  has  attained  the 
same  degree  of  splendour  she  enjoyed  for  many  ages.' 
The  extent  of  ground  she  occupies,  the  beauty  of  her 
edifices,  the  number  and  opulence  of  her  inhabitants,' 
entitle  her  to  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Lesbos.  The 
ancient  town,  'built  in  a  small  island,  is  separated 
from  the  modem  city  by  an  arm  of  the  sea.'  The 
latter  extends  along  the  shore,  in  a  plun  bounded  by 
hills  covered  with  vines  and  olive-tree8,'beyond  which 
ia  a  very  fertile  and  populous  country.  But  however 
fortunate  the  position  of  Mytilene  may  appear,  it  ia 
incommoded  by  prevailing  winds,  which  sometimes 
render  it  almost  insupportable.  The  southerly  winds, 

■  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  cap.  50.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  torn.  ii.  p.  108. 

*  488,000  livres  (30,U0J.).         '  Diod.  lib.  17.  tom.  ii.  p.  509. 

•  Plin.  lib.  5.  lom.  i.  p.  3SS.  '  Xeo.  Hint.  Qrnc.  lib.  1.  p.  445. 
Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  S10  et  <]17.  Cicer.  de  Leg.  Agr.  oral.  3.  c.  10. 
t  ▼.  p.  lis.  '  Diod.  lib.  13.  t.  ii.  p.  201.  *■  Long.  Puu>r. 
lib.  1.  in  init,     Pococke,  tdI.  ii.  part  2.  p.  15. 
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and  those  of  the  north-west,  are  the  cause  of  rarious 
disorders,  whilst  the  northern  gales,  which  bring  their 
cure,  are  so  cold,  that  when  they  Mow,  it  is  difficult  to 
,  remain  in  the  streets  and  open  places.'  The  com- 
merce of  Mytilene  attracts  a  number  of  foreign  vessels 
into  her  harbours ;  one  of  which  is  situate  to  the 
north,  the  other  to  the  southward  of  the  city.  The 
former,  which  is  more  spacious  and  deeper  than  the 
latter,  is  sheltered  from  the  fury  of  the  winds  and 
waves  by  a  kind  of  mde  of  huge  rocks.^ 

Lesbos  is  the  abode  of  pleasure,  or  rather  of  the 
most  unrestrained  licentiousness.'  The  inbabitanto 
relax  their  principles  of  morality  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, and  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  vitti  as 
much  focility  as  tbey  open  or  shut  certain  leaden  rules 
made  use  of  by  their  architects."*  Nothing  in  all  ray 
travels  surprised  me  more  than  such  a  dissoluteness  oi 
manners,  and  the  transient  change  which  it  effected 
in  mymind.  I  had  imbibed  the  impressions  of  in&ncy 
without  examination ;  and  my  reason,  formed  on  the 
autho;ityaDd  example  of  otho^,  founditself  suddenly 
at  a  loss  amongst  a  more  enlightened  people,  i 
found  in  this  new  world  a  freedom  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which  at  first  gave  n^epain.  But  the  men  in- 
iiensibly  taught  me  to  blush  at  my  sobriety,  and  the 
women  at  my  reserve.    My  progress  in  politeness  of 

■  VitruT.  lib.  1.  c.  0.  '  Diod.  lib.  13.  t.  ii.  p.  SQO.    Sinb. 

lib.  13.  p.S17.  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  parts,  p.  15.  '  Athen.Ub. 
10.  p.  438.  Luciaa.  diilog.  S.  p.  389. 1,  iii.  "  Arist.  de  Mor. 
lib.  5.  c.  14.  U  ii.  p.  72.  *  TbeM  nilei  Mrved  to  measure  all 
KVts  of  plane  and  curve  ai 
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manners  and  of  language  was  lees  rapid.  I  was 
like  a  tree  tranq;>laBted  from  a  forest  into  a  garden, 
whose  branches  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  bend  to  the 
fancy  of  the  gardener. 

During  this  course  of  education,  I  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  celebrated  personages  whom  Lesbos 
has  produced,  and  at  the  head  of  the  most  dislin* 
guished  names  shall  place  that  of  Pittacus,  ranked 
by  Greece  among  the  number  of  her  sages.* 

The  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  since  his 
death  bas  only  added  new  lustre  to  his  glory.  By 
bis  valour  and  his  prudence  he  rescued  Mytilene,  his 
country,  from  the  tyrants  who  had  enslaved  her,  the 
war  she  had  engaged  in  agamit  the  Athenians,  and  the 
intestine  divisions  to  which  she  was  a  prey."  When 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  city  and  of  the  whole 
island  was  entrusted  to  him,  his  only  view  in  accept- 
ing it  was  to  restore  peace  to  his  country,  and  give 
her  those  laws  of  which  she  stood  in  need.''  One  of 
tiiese  merits  the  attention  of  philosophers  :<  I  mean 
the  law  that  Miflicls  a  double  punishm^it  <m  crimes 
committed  in  intoxication.  Though  apparently  not 
proportioned  to  the  offence,  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
stroy the  plea  of  ignorance  in  the  excesses  to  which 

■  Plat  ID  Protag.  u  i.  p.  343 ;  et  alii.  "  Dlod.  Excerpt,  p. 
334.  in  excerpt.  Valea.  Smb.  1. 13.  p.  60a  Plut.  de  Malign. 
Herod,  t.  ii.  p.  85S.  Polyten.  Strab.  lib.  1 .  c.  25.  *  ArisL  de 
Rep.  lib:  3.  c  14.  torn.  ii.  p.  357.  Laerl.  lib.  I.  sec.  75. 
t  Axist.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  12.  t.  ii.  p.  337.  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  7. 
t.  ii.  p.  M.  Id.  Rkator.  lib.  %  c  35.  torn.  ii.  p.  583.  Laert. 
ibid.  $  76. 1,  i. 
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the  love  of  wine  hurried  ihe  Lesbians.  Having- 
finished  his  work  of  le^slation,  Pittacus  resdved  to 
dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
wisdom/  and  abdicated  without  ostentation  the  sove-' 
reign  power.  When  asked  his  reason^  he  replied, 
"  I  was  terrified  at  seeing  Periander  of  Corinth  be- 
come the  tyrant,  after  he  had  been  the  fether  of  his 
subjects.'    ItisloodiflBcnUtobealways  virtuous."' 

Music  and  poetry  have  made  so  great  a  progress 
at  Lesbos,  that,  though  the  language  spoken  there 
be  not  so  pure  as  at  Athuis,*  theGreeks  still  continue 
to  say  that  the  Muses  make  the  air  re-echo  with  their 
lamentations  at  the  fun^ials  of  the  Lesbians."  This 
island  possesses  a  school  of  music,  which,  if  we  credit 
a  tradition  I  learned  at  Methymna,  dates  its  origin 
in  the  most  remote  ages.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
to  repeat  it.  Yet,  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
theGreeks,  it  is  not  improper  sometimes  to  consider 
the  fictions  with  which  their  annals  are  embellished 
or  disfigured  :  for,  from  the  history  of  this  people, 
we  learn  the  true  character  of  their  passions;  and 
from  their  fables,  that  of  their  genius. 

Orpheus,  whose  songs  wrought  so  many  prodigies, 
having  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchantes,  his 
head  and  lyre  were  thrown  into  the  Hebrus,  a  river 
ofThrace,  and  conveyed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  to  the 

'  Plat.  Hip.  Mej.  t.  ii.  p.  3S1.  LRcrt.  Jbid.  %  75.  '  Zenob. 
Cent.  8.  ProT.  3S.  ■  Plut.  in  Protag.  i.  i.  p.  330.  ■  Plui.  in 
Protag.  U  i.  p.  341.  '  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lett.  t.  -Hi 

p.  338. 
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shores  of  Methymna/  In  its  passage  the  voice  of 
Orpheus  sent  forth  enchanting'  sounds,  accompanied 
by  the  lyre,  the  strings  of  which  were  gently  agitated 
by  the  wind.'  The  Methymnians  buried  the  head  in 
a  place  which  they  showed  me,  and  hung  up  the  lyre 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  As  a  recompense,  the  god 
inspired  them  with  a  taste  for  music,  and  rendered 
the  island  fertile  in  genius.'  Whilst  the  priest  of 
Apollo  was  giving  me  this  information,  a  citizen  of 
Methymna  observed,  that  the  Muses  had  interred  the 
body  of  Orpheus  in  a  district  of  Thrace,^  and  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  tomb,  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale was  more  melodious  than  in  any  other  country.' 

Lesbos  has  produced  a  succession  of  men  of 
genius^  who  have  transmitted  to  each  other  the  ho- 
nour of  excelling  all  the  other  musicians  of  Greece 
in  the  art  of  playing  on  the  cithara.'  The  names 
of  Anon  of  Methymna,  and  Terpander  of  Antissa, 
adorn  this  numerous  Ust. 

The  former,  who  lived  about  three  hundred  years 
since/  has  left  a  collection  of  poems,'  which  he  sang 
accompanied  by  his  lyre,  as  was  then  the  practice  with 
all  the  poets.  After  inventing,  or  at  least  improving 
dithyrambics,'  a  species  of  poeb*y  of  which  I  shall 
speak  furtiier  hereafter,  he  adapted  them  to  circular 


T  Ovid.  MetaTD.  lib.  3.  v.  55.  PhyUtg.  id  Oeorg.  Virg.  lib.  4. 
V.  S23.  EuBUtb.  in  Dionys.  t.  53G.  *  Luciao.  Adv.  ladocl. 
t.  iii.  p.  109.  ■  Hygin.  AstroD.  Poet.  lib.  2.  c.  7.  ■'  Id.  ibid. 
«  Pausan,  lib.  9.  p.  769.  ^  Plut.  de  Mua.  t.  ii.  p.  1133.  •  Sol  in. 
c.  7.  '  Suid.  in  *Ap(«^.  «  Hetod.  lib.  J.  c.  23.  Schol.  Pind. 
inOlymp.  13.  r.  25. 
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dances/  a  custom  still  prevalent  in  our  days.  Peii- 
ander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  long  detained  him  in  that 
city,  which  he  left  to  go  into  Sicily,  where  he  gained 
the  prize  in  a  musical  competition.'  Embarking  af- 
terwards for  Tarentum,  in  a  Corinthian  vessel,  the 
sailors  determined  to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  to  get 
possession  of  his  property;  but,  after  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  move  them  by  the  harmony  of  his  voice 
and  lyre,  he  plunged  into  it  himself."  A  dolphin, 
of  greater  sensibility  than  the  inexorable  mariners, 
conveyed  him,  it  is  said,  to  the  promontory  of  Teena- 
rum :  a  kind  of  prodigy,  the  possibility  of  which 
they  endeavoured  to  prove  to  me  by  reasons  and  ex- 
amples. The  fact,  attested  by  Arion  in  one  of  his 
hymns,'  and  preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  Les- 
bians,  was  condrmed  to  me  at  Corinth,  where  it  was 
added  that  Periander  pat  the  sailors  to  death."  1 
myself  saw  at  Ttenarum,"  on  Mount  Helicon,"  and 
at  other  places,  tiie  statue  of  this  poet,  who  is  always 
represented  on  a  dolphin.  We  may  add,  that  dol- 
phins not  only  appear  sensible  to  music,'  capable  of 
gratitude,  and  friendly  to  man,i  but  tbat  they  have 
more  than  once  repeated  the  affecting  scene  I  have 
been  mentioning.'     They  saved  from  shipwreck 

^  Hellan.  et  Dictear.  ap.  Scbol.      ArJstopIi.  in  A<r.  v.  1403. 
'  SolJn.  c.  7.  *  Herodol.  ibid.  c.  24.     Oppian.  Halicut.  lib.  v. 

4S0.     PUd.  lib.  S.  G.  S.  t  i.  p.  £09.     SoHn.  c.  13.  '  ^lian. 

Hist.  ADim.  lib.  13.  c.  4S.  "  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  S4.         "  Id. 

iWd.  Dion.  Chrysost.  orat.  57.  p.  465.  Gall.  lib.  18.  c.  19. 
•  Pausan.  lib.  fl.  c  30.  p.  767.  "  Arion.  ap.  JE^tn.  ibid.  Plin. 
lib.  9.  c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  502.  ■■  Ariat.  Hist.  ADim.  lib.  9.  c.  48. 1. 1. 

p.  KM.     jElian.  ibid.  lib.  8.  c.  15.  '  Plin.  lib.  9.  c.  8.  1. 1. 

p.  503.     PauBan.  Ub.  10.  c.  13.  p.  831. 
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Taras,  the  founder  of  Tarentum ;  and  Aristotle* 
once  showed  me  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
had  preserved  the  memory  of  this  fact  on  their  coin.* 

Terpander*  lived  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
Arion.  He  more  than  once  carried  otT  the  prize  at 
the  public  games  of  Greece :  °  but  his  real  victories 
were  his  discoveries.  He  added  three  strings  tothe 
lyre^  which  till  this  time  hetd  tm\y  four ;  *  composed 
airs  for  various  instruments,  which  were  considered 
as  models ; '  invented  several  new  species  of  poetical 
metre  ;*  and  introduced  an  action^  and  consequently 
an  interest,  into  the  hymns  written  for  the  prize  in 
musical  competitions.*  Thanks  are  due  to  him  Uke- 
vrise  for  having  fixed  by  notes  the  measure  proper 
for  the  poetry  of  Homer."  The  Lacedaemonians 
style  hnn,  b  j  way  of  excellence,  the  Lesbian  songster; ' 
and  the  other  Greeks  hold  him  in  that  high  esteem 
with  which  they  never  iail  to  honour  those  talents 
which  contribute  to  their  pleasures. 

About  fifty  years  after  Terpander,  Alcieus  and 
Sappho,  who  are  both  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first 
class  of  lyricpoets,  flourishedatMytilene.  Alcaeus'' 
was  bom  with  a  restless  and  turbulent  disposition, 

•  Arigt,  ap.  Poll.  I.  9.  c.  6.  §  80.  •  The  medals  of  Tai^ntum 
bear  the  figure  of  a  man  seated  on  a  dolphin,  and  holding  in  bis 
hands  a  lyre.  '  Fabric  Bibl.  Qikc.  t.  i.  p.  234.     Mem.  da 

I'Acad.  d«8  Bell.  I*tt  t.  x.  p.213.  ■  Plttt.deMiui.tom.ii.p. 
113S.  Atben.  lib.  14.  c.  4.  p.  836.  ■  Terp.  ap.  Eucl.  Introd. 
Harm.  p.  19;  in  Autor.  Antiq.  Mus.  t.  i.  Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  618. 
'  Plut.  ibid.  Marm.  Oxod.  Epoch.  35.  ■  PluL  ibid.  p.  1 135. 
-Poll.  lib.  4.  c.9.§66.  'Plut.  ibid.  p.  1134.  Md.  de  Ser. 
Numb.  Vin.  t.  ii.  p.  5fi8.         *  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grac.  t.  i.  p.  583. 
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and  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  armd,  whrch  he  preferred  to  every  other  pursuit. 
His  house  was  filled  with  swords,  helmets,  shields, 
and  cuirasses ;  *  but  on  his  first  essay  in  the  field  he 
shamefully  fled,  and  the  Athenians,  after  their  vic- 
tory, branded  him  with  disgrace,  by  suspending  his 
arms  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sigasum/  He 
made  great  pretensions  to  the  love  of  liberty,  but 
was  suspected  of  harbouring  a  secret  wish  for  its 
destruction.*  With  his  brothers,  he  first  joined 
P4ttacus,  to  expel  Melancbrus,  tyrant  of  Mytilene,^ 
and  then  took  part  with  the  malecontents  to  subvert 
the  government  of  Pittacus.  The  violence  and  in- 
decency of  the  abuse  which  he  lavished  on  that 
prince'  evinced  nothing  but  his  jealousy.  Banished 
from  Mytilene,  he  some  time  after  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  exiles,"  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
rival,  who  took  the  noblest  revenge  by  pardoning 
him.' 

"Poetry,  love,  and  wine,  consoled  him  for  his  dis- 
grace. His  early  writings  were  filled  with  invectives 
against  tyranny ;  he  now  sang  the  gods,"  and  above 
all  the  deities  who  preside  over  pleasures ; "  he  sang 
his  loves,  his  warlike  labours,  his  travels,  and  the 
miseries  of  banishment."    His  genius  required  to  he 


*  Alcm.  ap.  Alheo.  lib.  14.  p.  627.         '  Herodot.  lib.  5.  c.  95. 
«  Sirab.  lib.  IS.  p.  617.  ^  Laert.  lib.  1.  §  74.  '  Id.  ibid. 

§  81.     Manag.  Nol.  in  Laert.        *  AriaL  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  cap.  14. 
'  Laert.  ibid.  §  76.  "  Fabric.   Bibl.  Graec.  torn.  i.  p.  663. 

'  Herat,  lib,  1.  od.  52.         •  Alcai  Carm.  Herat.  lib.  2.  od.  13. 
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Stimulated  by  intemperance ; ''  and  it  was  in  a  kind  of 
intoxication  that  he  composed  those  works  that  have 
acquired  him  the  admiration  of  posterity.^  His 
-style,  uniformly  adapted  to  his  subjectj  has  no  other 
defects  but  what  arise  from  the  language  spoken  at 
Lesbos.  He  unites  harmony  with  vigour,  and  rich- 
ness with  precision  and  perspicuity.  He  soars  almost 
to  the  height  of  Homer,  when  lie  describes  battles, 
or  would  make  a  tyrant  tremble.' 

Alcieus  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Sappho,  and 
he  one  day  wrote  to  her :  "  I  wish  to  explain  my- 
self, but  shame  restrains  me." — "  Your  countenance 
would  not  blush,"  answered  she,  "  were  not  your 
heart  culpable."* 

Sappho  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  I  am  actuated 
by  the  love  of  pleasures  and  of  virtue.'  Without 
virtue  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  riches,  and  happi- 
ness consists  in  the  union  of  both."'  She  used  like- 
wise to  say  :  "  This  person  is  distinguished  by  his 
figure,  that  by  his  virtues ;  the  one  appears  beautiful 
at  a  first  view,  the  other  not  less  so  at  a  second."* 

I  was  one  day  repeating  these  and  many  similar 
expressionstoacitizenof  Mytilene,  andadded:  "The 
figure  of  Sappho  is  seen  upon  your  coins,'  and  you 
profess  the  highest  veneration  for  her  memory.* 

■>  Alheo.  lib,  10.  c.  7.  p.  429.  ">  Dioo,  Halicar.  de  Struct. 

Oral.  torn.  v.  p.  187.  '  Id.  de  Cens.  Vei.  Script,  torn.  v.  p.4ai. 
Quinlil.  lib.  JO.  c.  1.  p.  631.  '  Arist  Rhetor,  lib.  !.  c.  9.  I.  ii. 
p.  531.  ■  Sappfa.  Hp.  Athea.  lib.  IS.  p.  087.  ■  Ead.  apud. 
Schol.  Pindnr.  Olympiad.  2.  t.  96  ;  et  Pylh.  5.  t.  1.  '  Ead.  ia 
Fragtn.  Christ.  Wolf.  p.  72.  '  Poll.  Onom.  lib.  9.  c.  6.  $  84. 
*  Arist.  Rhetor.  Lb.  S.  c.  23.  t.  ii.  p.  576. 
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How  is  it  poessible  to  reconcile  die  sentimeatg 
»he  has  left  us  in  her  writings,  and  the  honours 
you  publicly  decree  her,  with  the  in&tnous  manners 
with  which  she  is  privately  reproached?"  He  an- 
swered me, "  We  are  not  sufGciently  acquainted  witl^ 
particulars  to  formacompetentjudgment  of  her  life."* 
Strictly  speaking,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in  her 
tavour  from  the  love  she  professes  forvirtue,  nor  from 
the  honours  we  pay  to  her  talents.  When  I  read 
some  of  her  works,  I  dare  not  acquit  her ;  but  she 
had  merit  and  enemies,  and  I  dare  not  condemn  her. 
After  the  death  'of  her  husband,  she  devoted  her 
leisure  hours  to  letters,  and  undertook  to  inspire  the 
Lesbian  women  with  a  taste  for  Uterature.'  Many  of 
them  received  instructions  from  her,  and  foreign 
women  increased  the  number  of  her  disciples.  She 
loved  them  to  excess,  because  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  love  otherwise,  and  she  expressed  her  tender- 
ness with  all  tiie  violence  of  passion.  Your  surprise 
at  this  will  cease,  when  you  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  Greeks,  and  dis- 
cover that  amongst  them  the  most  innocent  connex- 
ions often  borrow  the  impassioned  language  of  love. 
Read  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  you  will  there  see  in 
what  terms  Socrates  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  his 
pupils.^  Yet  no  person  knew  better  than  Plato  how 
pure  the  intentions  of  his  master  were.    Nor  was 

*  It  must  be  obaerTed,  that  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
disBolaie  maonen  of  Sappho  are  to  be  found  only  io  authoni 
greatly  posterior  to  the  time  in  which  she  lived.  '  SuJd.  in  Sapph. 
^  Plut.  io  Phsdr.  Maxim.  Tyr.  dissert.  34.  $  9.  p.  297. 
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there  less  purity  perhaps  in  those  of  Sap[Ao.  But  a 
certain  facility  in  her  manners,  and  warmth  in  her 
expressions,  were  but  too  well  calculated  to  expose 
her  to  the  hatred  of  some  women  of  distinction,  bum- 
bled by  her  superiority,  and  of  some  of  her  disciples 
who  happened  not  to  be  the  objects  of  her  preference. 
To  this  hatred,  which  broke  forth  into  violence,  she_ 
replied  by  truths  and  irony,"  which  completely  exas- 
perated her  enemies.  She  then  complained  of  their 
persecutions,'  and  this  was  a  new  crime.  Compelled 
at  length  to  fly,*  she  repaired  to  Sicily  in  search  of 
an  asylum,*  where,  I  am  told,  it  is  intended'  to  erect 
a  statue  to  ber.-j-  If  the  rumours  you  speak  of  are, 
aa  I  believe  them  to  be,  without  foundaUon,  we  may 
learn  from  her  example,  that  great  indiscretions  are 
sufficient  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  every  person 
exposed  Co  the  eye  of  the  public  and  posterity. 

"  The  sensibili^  of  Sappho  was  extreme." — "  She 
was  then  exceedingly  unhappy,"  said  I.  "  Undoubt- 
edly she  was,"  replied  he.  "  She  loved  Phaon,who 
forsook  her.*  After  various  attempts  to  bring  him 
back,  despairing  of  happiness  either  with  him  or 
without  him,  she  took  the  leap  of  Leucata,  and  pe- 

'  Atheo.lib.  1.  p.91.  Sapph.  ap.  Plul.  Conjug.  Pracept.  t  ii. 
p.  1441 ;  apud  Stob.  de  Impnid.  Serm.  4.  p.  M.  *  HonL 

lib.  3.  od.  13.  *  See  note  II.  at  the  end  of  tbe  volume. 

'  Mann.  Oxon.  epoch.  37.  '  Cicer.  in  Ver.  lib.  4.  c.  57.  t  it. 

p.  404.  +  This  statue  was  erected  some  years  after.  It  wai 
sculptuTed  b]r  Silaaioo,  oDe  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  his 
lime;  Cicer.  ibid.  Tatiao.  ad  Qrac.  c.  64.  p.  IIS.  '  Atheo. 
lib.  13.  p.  5W.  Ptiii.  lib.  33.  c.  8.  t  ii.  p.  249.  Ovid.  Heroid. 
ep.  15.  t.  i.  p.  195. 
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rished  in  the  wavea.^  Death  has  not  efiuced  the 
stain  imprinted  on  her  character ;  and  perhaps," 
added  be,  concluding  his  discourse,  "  it  will  never 
be  obliterated ;  for  envy,  which  fastens  on  illustrious 
namesj  does  indeed  expire,  but  bequeaths  her  as- 
persions to  that  calumny,  which  never  dies." 

Sappho  has  composed  hymns,  odes,  elegies,  and 
a  number  of  other  pieces,  principally  in  a  kind  of 
metre  of  which  she  was  herself  the  inventress.'  All 
of  these  abound  in  happy  and  brilliant  expressions 
with  which  she  has  enriched  the  language.^ 

Several  of  the  Grecian  women  have  cultivated 
poetry  with  success,  but  none  have  hitherto  attained 
to  the  excellence  of  Sappho,'  and  among  the  other 
poets  there  are  few  indeed  who  have  surpassed  her. 
What  en  attention  does  she  display  in  the  selection  of 
her  words  and  subjects !  She  has  painted  all  the  most 
pleasing  objects  in  nature."  She  has  punted  them  in 
the  most  harmonizing  colours ;  and  so  skilfid  is  she 
in  their  distribution,  as  always  to  produce  the  happiest 
combination  of  light  and  shade.'  Her  taste  is  trans- 
cendent even  in  the  mechanism  of  her  style,  in  which, 
by  an  address  which  gives  not  the  least  idea  of  labour, 
wemeetwithnodissonantclashings.noviolentshocks 
between  the  elements  of  language;  and  the  most  de- 
licate ear  would  scarcely  discover  in  a  whole  poem  a 


■>  Men.  ap.  Sirab.  lib.  10.  p.  453.  '  Fabr.  Bibl.  Okbc.  t  i. 

p.  590.      Johan.   Christoph.  Wolf.  Vit.  Sapph.   p.  16  et  18. 

'  Dem«t.  Phal.  de  Elocut.  $  167.  '  Slrab.  lib.  13.  p.  617. 

-  Demei.  Phal.  de  EtocuL  $  132.  °  Oioo.  Halic.  de  Compos. 
Verb.  $33.  p.  171. 
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few  Bonnds  which  it  had  been  better  to  suppress." 
So  perfect  is  the  rarishing  harmony  of  her  style> 
that,  in  the  greatest  part  of  her  productions,  her 
verses  flow  with  more  grace  and  softness  than  those 
of  Aoacreon  and  Simonides. 

But  with  what  force  of  genius  does  she  hurry  us 
along  when  she  describes  the  charms,  the  transports, 
and  intoxication  of  love!  What  scenery',  what 
warmth  of  colouring !  Agitated  like  the  Pythia  by 
the  inspiring  god,  she  throws  on  the  paper  her 
words  that  burn.'  Her  sentiments  fell  like  a  cloud 
of  arrows,  or  a  fiery  shower  about  to  consume  every 
thing.  She  animates  and  personifies  all'the  symp- 
toms of  this  passion,  to  excite  the  most  powerful 
emotions  in  our  souls.* 

At  Mytilene  was  it  that  I  traced  this  feeble  sketch 
of  the  talents  of  Sappho,  guided  by  the  judgment  of 
several  persons  of  information  and  abilities ;  it  was 
in  the  silence  of  meditation,  in  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful nights  so  common  inGreece,  on  hearing,  under 
my  windows,  a  melting  voice,  accompanied  by  the 
lyre,  sing  an  ode,  in  which  that  illustrious  Lesbian 
abandons  herself,  without  reserve,  to  the  impression 
made  by  beauty  on  her  too  susceptible  heart.  Me- 
thought  I  saw  her  languid,  trembling,  and  as  if  thun- 
derstruck ;  deprived  of  her  understanding  and  her 
senses ;  alternately  blushing  arid  turning  pale;  yield- 

*  Dion.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb.  §  23.  p.  180,  Demetr. 
Phal.  §  132.     Plut.  de  Pylb.  Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  3B7.  "  Plut. 

Amal.  t.  ii.  p.  763.     Horal.  lib.  4.  od.  9.  t.  1 1.  i  Longin. 

de  Subl.  k  10. 
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vpg  to  the  diversified  and  tumultuous  emotioDS  of 
iter  passion,  or  rather  of  all  the  jarring  passions  of 
her  soul. 

Such  is  the  eloquence  of  gentiment.  Never  does 
it  produce  descriptions  so  sublime  and  of  so  astonish- 
ing an  effect,  as  when  it  selects  and  blends  tc^ether 
theleading  circumstances  of  an  interesting  situation  ;' 
thus  does  it  act  on  the  heart  in  this  little  poem,  of 
which  I  shall  only  give  you  the  first  stanzas. 

Blest  aa  Ih'  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  bears  and  sees  thee,  all  the  while, 
SoMy  speak,  and  sweetly  amile. 

'Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breoM; 
For  while  I  gu'd,  in  tnosport  lost. 
My  brealh  was  gone,  my  Toice  was  lost: 

My  bosom  glowed;  the  nubile  flanie 
Ran  quick  through  all  roy  vital  frame  ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkneae  hung  ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 


In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill'd  ; 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  Ihrill'd; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play; 
1  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away.* 

■  Long,  de  Subl.  $  10.  *  See  Dote  III.  at  the  end  of  the 

Tolume. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Deparlmre  from  MylUeiu. — Dacription  irf  EuhcKL—ChaleU. — 
Arrival  ai  Thebtt. 

The  next  day  they  pressed  us  to  embark.  The  boat 
was  fastened  to  the  vessel,'  and  the  two  rudders 
on  each  side  of  the  stern.'  The  mast  was  raised, 
the  yard  hoisted,  the  sails  prepared,  and  every  thing 
in  readiness.  Twenty  rowers,  ten  on  each  side," 
already  had  their  hands  upon  the  oars.  We  quitted 
Mytilene  with  regret.  At  leaving  the  harbour,  the 
crew  sang  hymns  in  honour  of  the  goda,  and  with 
loud  cries  addressed  them  in  vows  to  obtain  a  fa- 
vourable wind." 

When  we  had  doubled  Cape  Malea,  situate  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  we  set  our  sails. 
The  rowers  redoubled  their  exerUons,  and  we  flew 
over  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  Our  vessel,  almost 
entirely  built  of  fir,'  was  of  that  kind  which  make 
seventy  ^ousand  orgys*  in  a  summer's  day,  and 
sixty  thousandfin  a  night.'    Some  have  been  known 

•  DemoBth.  in  Zeooth.p.  929.  Achill.  Tat.  deClitoph.  etLeu- 
cipp.  Amor.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  p.  940.  '  Scheff.  de  Milit.  Nar.  lib. 
%  c  5.  p.  140.  'DemoBtb.  in  Lacrit.  p.  949.  '  Achil). 
Tat.  lib.  a.  c.  3S.  p.  300.  '  Tbeoph.  Hist.  PIbdL  lib.  5.  c.  8. 
p.  533.         *  About  30  leagues  uid  a  half.  f  About  23 

leagutis  tbrae  querlere.        *  Herodot.  lib.  4.  cSfi. 
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to  pass  rapidly^  in  four-and-twenty  days^  from  the 
coldest  regions  to  the  hottest  climates,  sailing  in  that 
time  from  the  Palua  Meeotis  to  Ethiopia.* 

We  had  a  favourable  passage,  without  any  re- 
markable occurrences.  Our  tents  were  placed  near 
the  awning  of  the  captain,^  who  was  named  Phanes. 
Sometimes  I  listened,  from  complaisance,  to  the  oaT- 
rative  of  his  voyages ;  at  others  I  took  up  my  Homer, 
in  whom  I  discovered  new  beauties.  Foritisinthe 
countries  which  were  the  theatre  of  the  events  he  has 
immortalized,  that  we  best  can  judge  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  descriptions,  and  the  truth  of  his  colouring." 
I  took  the  greatest  delight  in  comparing  his  pictures 
with  the  real  scenes  of  nature,  without  finding  the 
merit  of  the  copy  in  the  least  impaired  by  comparison 
with  the  original. 

Meanwhile  we  began  to  discover  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  called  Ocha,  which  overtops  every  other 
in  Euboea.'  The  further  we  advanced,  the  more  did 
the  island  seem  to  lengthen  from  south  to  north.  It 
extends,  said  Phanes,  the  length  of  Attica,  Bceotia, 
the  country  of  the  Locrians,  and  part  of  Thessaly ;' 
but  its  breadth  is  not  proportioned  to  its  length.  The 
countryisfertile,and  produces  agreatquantlty  of  com, 
wine,  oil,  and  fruits.'  It  possesses  also  copperand  iron 
mines.*    Our  artists  are  very  skilful  in  working  these 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  4.  p.  167.  ''  Scheff.  de  Milil.  Nav.  lib.  % 
c  5.  p.  137.  *  Wood,  Essay  on  the  original  OeniuB  of 

Homer.  <■  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  445.  Euatath.  in  Iliad,  i.  p.  280. 
■  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  444.  '  Herodot.  lib.  5.  c.  31.  «  Strab. 
ibid.  p.  447. 
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inelals/  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  having  been  the 
first  to  discover  the  use  of  the  former.'  In  several 
places  we  have  hot  springs,  useful  in  the  cure  of 
various  disorders.''  But  these  advantages  are  com- 
pensated by  earthquakes,  which  have  sometimes 
swtdlowed  up  whole  cities,  and  occasioned  the  sea 
to  overflow  large  tracts  of  our  coasts,  formerly  co- 
vered with  inhabitants.' 

The  situation  of  the  island,  its  excellent  harbours, 
opulent  cities,  strong  fortresses,"  and  rich  harvests, 
which  often  furnish  Athens  with  provisionsr  give 
reason  to  presume,  that  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  it  would  easily  bold  in  chains  the 
neighbouring  nations.'  Our  divisions,  by  securing 
them  from  this  danger,  have  often  inspired  them  vrith 
the  desire,  and  furnished  them  with  the  means,  of 
reducing  ua  to  subjection;"  but  their  jealousy  has 
restored  to  ua  our  liberty.'  Less  the  subjects  than 
allies  of  the  Athenians,  we  are  permitted,  in  con-, 
sideration  of  a  tribute,''  to  enjoy  our  laws  in  peace, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  democratical  government. 
We  may  convoke  general  assemblies  at  Cbalcis,  and 


^  Steph.  in  AiSii4i.  '  Id.  in  XaXc.     Eustath.  in  Iliad.  2. 

p.  380.  ^  Slepb.  ibid.     Strab.  ibid.     Ariat.  Meteor,  lib.  3. 

c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  587.     PliD.  lib.  4.  c.  12.  t.  i.  p.  «11.  'Ariat. 

Meteor,  lib.  2.  c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  567.  Thucyd.  lib.  S.  c.  8S.  Strab. 
lib.  10.  p.  447.  "  Plut.  iQ  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  747.  ■  DemoBth. 
de  Cor.  p.  483.  Ulpian.  in  Orat.  ad  Aristocr.  p.  769.  Polyb. 
lib.  17.  p.  751.  "  Demoslh.  de  Cor.  p.  483.     Thucyd.  lib.  1. 

c.  114.    Diod.  Sic.  lib,  16.  c.  7.  p.  411.  '  Demosth.  ibid, 

p.  489.  Id.  in  Aodrot.  p.  710.  .ffischin.  in  Cte«.  p.  441. 
"  .^Bchin.  in  Ctes.  p.  442  et  443. 
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in  these  tfae  claims  and  interests  of  our  cities  are 
discussed/ 

We  had  on  board  some  inhabitants  of  Eubcea, 
whom  commercial  views  had  led  to  Mytilene,  and 
who  were  now  reluming  to  their  country.  One  of 
them  was  of  Oreus,  another  of  Carystus,  and  the 
third  of  Eretria.  If  the  wind  permits  us,  said  the 
first  to  me,  to  enter  by  the  north  into  the  channel 
between  the  island  and  the  continent,  we  may  stop 
at  the  first  town  you  find  on  the  left,*  which  is  Oreus, 
almost  entirely  peopled  by  Athenians.  You  wiU 
there  see  a  very  strong  jdace,  both  from  its  position  - 
and  the  fortifications  that  defend  it.'  You  wiU  view 
a  territory,  of  which  the  vineyards  were  celebrated 
so  eariy  as  the  days  of  Homer." — If  you  enter  the 
channel  by  the  opposite  side,  said  the  second,  I  shall 
invite  you  to  go  on  shore  at  the  harbour  of  Carystus, 
which  we  shall  find  on  the  right.  Your  eye  witt  be 
delighted  vrith  the  view  of  a  country  abounding  in 
pasture-grounds  and  flocks.*  I  will  conduct  you  to 
the  quarries  of  Mount  Ocha.  The  marble  dug  fnnn 
them  is  of  a  sea-green,  with  veins  of  different  co- 
lours, and  is  extremely  proper  for  columns/  You 
will  see,  likewise,  a  kind  of  stone  c^ble  of  being 
spun,  and  of  which  a  kind  of  cloth  is  made,  that, 
so  for  from  being  consumed  by  fire,  is  only  cleansed 
by  it  from  all  its  stains.* 

'  Mucbm.  in  Ctes.  p.  442  et  443.  '  Lit.  lib.  58.  c  5. 

'  Diod.  Sic  lib,  15.  p.  348.     LiT.  lib.  31.  c.  46.  "  Iliad,  lib. 

2.  V.  537.         ■  Eostath.  io  Iliad,  lib.  3.  p.  380.  '  Smb.  lib. 

9.  p.  437.     Id.  lib.  10.  p.  446.    Dion.  Cbryioat.  orat  80.  p.  664. 
*  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  446. 
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Come  with  me  to  Eretria,  said  the  third.  I  will 
show  you  pictures  and  statues  without  number  ;*  you 
ghall  see  a  monument  still  more  venerable,  the  foun- 
dations of  our  ancient  walls,  destroyed  by  the  Per- 
sians, whom  we  had  the  courage  to  resist."  A  pillar, 
erected  in  one  of  our  temples,  will  prove  to  you,  that 
at  a  festival  anrtuaOy  celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana,' 
we  formerly  broug;ht  into  the  field  three  thousand  foot 
sddiers,  six  hundred  horse,  and  sixty  chariots.'  He 
then  expatiated  with  so  much  warmth  on  the  former 
power  of  that  city,  and  the  rank  still  held  by  it  in 
Greece,  that  Phanes  could  not  refrain  from  entering 
on  the  eulogium  of  Chalcis,  and  a  warm  dispute 
quickly  ensued  respecting  the  pre-eminence  of  these 
two  cities. 

Astonished  at  the  violence  with  which  they  con- 
tended, I  stud  to  Timagenes  :  Do  these  people  con- 
found their  possessions  with  their  person^  qualities  i 
Haveyou  elsewhere  many  examples.of  such  rivalshtpP 
■ — It  subsists,  answered  he,  between  the  most  power- 
fid  nations,  as  well  as  the  mostinconsiderable  hamlets. 
It  is  founded  on  nature,  which  to  set  every  thing  on 
earth  in  motion,  has  judged  proper  to  implant  two 
propensities  in  our  hearts,  the  source  of  all  our  en- 
joyments, and  of  all  our  sufferings  :  the  one  is  tiie 
desire  of  those  pleasures  that  tend  to  the  conversation 
of  our  species ;  the  other,  the  love  of  superiority, 
which  generates  ambition  and  injustice,  emulation 
and  industry,  without  which,  men  would  neither  have 

■  Lit.  lib.  3S.  c.  Id.  •■  Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  101.  Strab.  ibid, 
p.  448.         -^  Lit.  lib.  35.  c  38.         '  Strab,  ibid. 
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hewn  the  columns  of  Carystus,  painted  the  pictures 
of  Eretria,  nor  perhaps  even  planted  the  vineyards 
of  OreuB. 

At  this  moment,  the  Chalcidean  said  to  hie  ad- 
versary :  Recollect  that  you  are  ridiculed  on  the  stage 
of  Athens,  where  they  laugh  at  that  barbarous  pro- 
nunciation you  have  brought  from  Elis.' — And  have 
you  forgotten,  said  the  Eretrian,  that  on  the  same 
stage  they  take  rather  more  mortifying  liberties  with 
the  avariceand  depraved  manners  of  the  Chalcideansp' 
— But  you  will  allow,  said  the  former,  that  Chalcis 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece ;  Homer 
mentions  it. — He  speaks  of  Eretria*  in  the  same 
passage,  replied  the  other. — We  pride  ourselves  on 
the  colonies  which  we  formerly  sent  into  Thrace, 
Italy,  and  Sicily. — And  we  on  those  that  we  esta- 
blished near  Mount  Athos.* — Our  ancestors  for  some 
time  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  and  after- 
wards under  that  of  a  tyrant  named  Pboxus;  but 
they  had  the  courage  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  esta- 
blish a  democracy.' — Our  fathers,  in  like  manner, 
subtituted  a  popular  form  of  government  for  the 
aristocracy.'' — You  should  notboastof  that  change, 
said  the  Carystian;  never  were  your  cities  so  flou- 
rishingas  under  the  administration  of  asmall  number 
of  cidzens:  for  it  was  at  that  period  that  you  sent 


<  Strab.  Ub.  10.  p.  448.     Hesycb.  in  t^trp.     Eusteth.  io  Iliad, 
lib.  2.  p.  379.  'Heaych.el  Suid.  io  XaXjr.     EusUth.  in  Iliad. 

Ub.  2.  p.  279.  •  Iliad,  lib.  2.  t.  638.  »  Slrab.  lib., 10. 

p.  447.     EoBlatb.  ibid.       '  Arist.  de  R«p.  lib.  5.  c.  4.  l.  ii.  p.  391. 
*  Id.  ibid.  c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  395. 
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forth  those  numerous  colonies  which  you  have  just 
mentioned. — They  are  both  the  more  to  blame,  said 
the  inhabitant  of  Oreus,  as  the  Chalcideaos  at  this 
very  day  are  cowardly  enough  to  submit  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  Mnesarchus,  and  die  Eretrians  to  that  of 
TemisoD.' — It  is  not  that  they  want  coura^,  re|died 
Timagenes;  both  nations  are  brave,  and  they  have 
always  been  so.  Upon  one  occasion,  before  they 
proceeded  to  blows,  they  regulated  the  conditions  of 
the  combat,  agreeing  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  without 
making  use  of  tiiose  weapons  which  destroy  at  a 
distance.  This  extraordinary  convention  is  engraven 
on  a  stone  that  I  once  saw  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
at  Eretria."  The  consequence  must  have  been  a 
great  effusion  of  blood ;  but  it  was  an  efficacious 
method  of  terminating  the  war. 
-  Among  the  advantages  on  which  you  plume  your- 
selves, said  I,  in  my  turn,  there  is  one  that  you  hav^ 
passed  over  in  silence.  Has  Euboea  produced  no 
philosopher,  no  celebrated  poet?  How  happens  it 
that  you  have  not  imbibed  a  taste  for  letters  by  your 
connexions  with  the  Athenians?*  They  stood  motion- 
less. The  captain  gave  his  orders  to  the  crew.  We 
doubled  the  southern  cape  of  the  island,  and  entered 
a  strait,  the  shores  of  which  were  bordered  on  each 
side  with  towns  of  different  sizes;  and,  on  passing 
near  the  walls  of  Garystus  and  Eretria,  we  arrived 
at  Chalcis. 
This  city  is  situate  on  a  spot,  where,  by  means 

•   '  .AchiD.  in  Cte«.  p.  441.'        ■  Stnb.  lib.   la  p.  448. 
■  Diaearcfa.  SUL  Gnec.  ap.  Geogi.  Miot.  L  ii.  p.  SO. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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of  two  promontories  ttiat  project  on  both  tides,  the 
coasts  of  the  i^and  almost  touch  those  of  Boeotia.° 
This  small  interval^  which  is  called  Euripus,  is  in 
pert  filled  up  by  a  dyke  that  Timagenes  remembered 
to  have  seen  constructed  in  hie  youth .  On  each  end 
of  it  is  a  tower  for  its  defencej  and  a  drawbridge  to 
let  vessels  pass.'  Here  we  may  more  distinctly  ob- 
serve a  phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which  baa  never 
yet  been  discovered.  SeveraJ  limes  in  the  same  day, 
and  during  the  night,  the  waters  of  the  sea  flow  alter- 
nately to  the  north  and  south,  employing  the  same 
time  to  rise  and  to  decrease.  On  certain  days  the 
ebb  and  flow  seem  subjected  to  regular  laws,  like 
those  of  the  main  ocean.  But  in  en  instant  it  de- 
parts from  every  rule,'"  and  the  current  is  seen  to 
change  its  direction  every  moment,' 

Chalds  is  situate  on  the  declivity  of  a  bill  of  the 
same  name.*  Notwithstanding  the  considerable  ex- 
tent of  this  city,  they  are  still  purposing  to  enlarge 
it.*  Lofty  trees,  which  grow  in  the  public  places  and 
gardens,"  shelter  the  inhabitants  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun;  fuid  a  copious  sprii^,  called  the  Pountdn  of 
Arethusa,  affords  them  an  amjJe  supply  of  water." 
The  city  is  embellished  by  a  theatre,  gymnasia,  por- 
ticoes, temples,  statues,  and  paintings.'    Theexcel- 

*Slrab.  lib.  10.  p.  44S.  ^  Diod.  Sic  lib.  19.  p.  173. 
'  Plat  in  Pb»d.  t  i.  p.  90.  'Vojrag.  de  Spon.  t.  ii.  p.  16S. 

■  DicBUcK  Stat.  Grsec.  ap,  Geogr.  Min.  t  ii.  'p.  19.  Eastaifa.  in 
Iliad.  S.  p.  S70.    Swph.  in  XaXt.  *  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  447. 

■  Dicsarch.  Stat.  Gnec  ap.  Geogr.  Min.  L  ii.  p.  19.  *  Eustath. 
>D  Iliad.  S.  p.  279.  'Dicearch.  Sui.  ap.  One.  Geognph. 
Min.  t.  ii,  p.  ig. 
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koce  of  kg  situalioa,  iU  copper  worlu/  and  the 
fertility  of  tlie  neighbouring  country,  watered  by  the 
river  Lelantus,  and  covered  with  oUve-trees,  invite 
to  the  harbour  the  vessels  of  commercial  nations.* 
The  inhabitants  are  ignorant  and  curious  to  excess: 
they  exercise  hospitality  towards  strengen;  and, 
though  jealous  of  liberty,  easily  bend  their  necks  to 
servitude* 

We  slept  at  Chalcis,  and  the  next  moming  at 
day-break  arrived  at  Aulis,  a  small  tovm  on  tiie  op- 
posite coast,  near  which  there  is  a  large  bay,  where 
the  fleet  of  Agamemnon  was  so  long  detained  by 
contrary  winds.' 

From  Aulis  we  pesied  by  Salgaoeus,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Anthedon,  by  a  pretty  easy  road,  lying 
partly  along  iht  sea-shore,  and  partly  over  an  emi- 
nence covered  wUh  wood,  where  rise  a  number  cf 
Bprings.**  Anthedon  ia  a  small  town,  with  a  f(mim 
or  awrket-pkce,  shaded  by  handsome  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  porticooB.  The  principal  occupaticu  of 
the  inhabitants  is  the  fishery.  A  few  cultivate  a  light 
soil,  which  produces  a  great  deal  of  wine,  but  very 
little  com." 

We  had  now  travi^d  seventy  stadia,*  and  bad 
only  a  hundred  and  sixtyf  to  arrive  at  Thebes.' 


•  Steph.  in  XoXx.  ■  KceBarch.  ilnd.    plio.  lib.  4.  c  IS. 

t  i.  p.  311.  *  Dictaarch.  Ibid.  '  Strab.  lib.  V.  p.  403. 
'  Dicffiarcb.  ibid.  '  Dicsarch.  Stat.  Qnec.  ep.  Geog.  Mia. 

L  ii.  p.  18.  *  Above  two  leagues  and  a  half.  t  Some- 
wbat  mora  than  six  leagues.  '  Dicsarch.  Slat.  Grsc>  ap. 
Qeogr.  Mia.  t.  ii.  p.  17  et  IB. 
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As  we  were  in  a  carriage,  we  took  the  road  of 
the  plain,  though  it  was  long  and  circuitous.'  We 
'soon  approached  this  great  city.  At  sight  of  the 
citadel,  which  wediscovered  at  a  distance,  Timagenes 
could  no  longer  suppress  bis  sighs:  Hope  and  f&ar 
were  alternately  painted  on  his  countenance. — Here 
then  is  my  country,  said  he ;  there  I  left  a  father  and 
mother  who  loved  me  with  so  much  tenderness! 
Them  I  cannot  flatter  myself  to  find.  But  I  had  a 
brother  and  a  sister ;  it  is  possible  death  may  have 
spared  them  to  my  longing  eyes. — These  reflec- 
tions, which  were  perpetually  recurring,  distracted 
both  our  souls.  How  much,  at  this  instant,  did  I 
■participate  in  his  anxiety !  and  how  much  to  be  pitied 
did  he  appear  to  me  a  moment  after !  We  arrived  at 
Thebes,  and  the  result  of  his  first  inquiries  plunged 
a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  my  triend.  Regret  for  his 
absence  bad  hurried  the  authors  of  his  being  to  the 
grave.  His  brother  had  fallen  in  battle;  his-sister, 
who  had  been  married  at  Athens,  was  no  more,  and 
had  left  only  a  son  and  a  daughter.  His  grief  was  ex- 
treme ;  but  the  marks  of  attention  and  tenderness 
which  he  received  from  citizens  of  every  rank,  from 
some  distant  relations,  and  especially  from  Epami- 
nondas,  alleviated  his  sufferings,  and  compensated 
in  some  measure  for  his  losses. 

(  Dicaarch.  Stat.  GrEtc.  ap.  Geogr.  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  17. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SUof  at  Tkdiei. — Epaminondas. — PU^  of  Mactdon. 

In  the  relation  of  a  second  joumey  which  I  made 
into  Bceotia,  I  shall  speak  of  the  city  of  Thebea,  and 
of  the  manners  of  the  Thebans.  In  my  first,  my 
whole  attention  was  bestowed  on  Epaminondas. 
■  1  was  presented  to  him  by  Timagenes;  and  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  sage  Anarcharsis  not 
to  be  struck  with  my  name.  He  was  afTected  with 
the  motives  that  brought  me  into  Greece,  and  asked 
me  many  questions  concerning  the  Scythians ;  but  I 
was  so  impressed  with  admiration  and  respect,  that 
1  answered  with  hesitation.  Receiving  my  embar- 
rassment, he  turned  the  conversation  on  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand.  He  desired  to  see  us  often,  and  we  visited 
him  every  day.  We  ivere  present  at  several  conver- 
sations which  he  held  with  the  most  enlightened 
Thebans,  and  with  the  ablest  officers.  Though  he 
had  enriched  his  mind  with  every  kind  of  knowledge, 
he  chose  rather  to  hear  than  to  speak. '  His  reflections 
were  always  just  and  profound.  On  occasions  of 
controversy,  when  it  was  necessary  to  defend  himself, 
bis  answers  were  prompt,  energetic,  and  precise. 
Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  conver- 
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sationj  when  it  turned  on  philosophical  or  political 
topics.^ 

I  caU  to  mind,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  plea- 
sure, the  femiliar  terms  on  which  I  lived  with  perhaps 
the  greatest  man  that  Greeca  ever  has  produced ;'  for 
why  should  we  not  grant  this  title  to  the  general  who 
perfected  the  art  of  war,  who  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the 
most  renowned  commanders,*  and  was  never  van- 
quished but  by  fortune ;'  to  the  statesman  who  gave 
to  Thebes  a  superiority  that  she  had  never  before 
possessed,  and  which  she  lost  immediately  on  his 
death ;"  to  the  negociator  wbo,in  the  general  assem- 
blies of  Greece,  always  maintained  a  superiority  over 
the  other  deputies,*  and  found  means  to  retain  in  the 
alliance  of  Thebes,  his  country,  even  the  states  who 
were  jealous  of  the  growth  of  this  new  power;  to 
the  man  who  equalled  in  eloquence  the  greater  part 
of  the  Athenian  orators,*  was  no  less  devoted  to  his 
country  than  Leonidas,^  and  perhaps  more  just  even 
than  Aristides? 

A  faithfiil  portrait  of  his  mind  and  heart  would 
be  the  only  eulogy  worthy  of  Epaminondas ;  but  who 
is  able  to  define  and  explain  that  sublime  philosophy 
which  enlightened  and  directed  all  his  actions;  that 
genius,  so  rich  in  information  and  so  fruitful  in  re- 

^  Nep.  in  Epan,  c.  3.  '  Cicer.  de  Orat,  lib.  3.  c  34.  t.  i. 
p.  SIS.  Id.  TttBcul.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  I.  ii.  p.  434.  ■  '  Kod.  Sic. 
lib.  n.  p.  3SB  et  8H.      ^ian.  lib.  7.  c  14.  '  Polyb.  lib.  0. 

p.  548.  "  Id.  lib.  6.  p.  498.  Diod.  ibid.  p.  388  et  397. 
PkusaD.  lib.8.G.  Il.p.  S3%.  Nep.  in  Eparo.  c.  10.  ■  Nep.  in 
Epam.  c  8.  •  Cicer.  in  Brut.  c.  13.  r.  J.  p.  346,  '  Cicer. 

de  Fin.  lib.  2.  c  19.  t.  ii.  p.  193. 
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soarces;  those  plans,  concerted  with  such  prudence 
and  executed  with  such  celerity?-  Who  shall  suffi- 
ciently describe  his  equality  of  mind,  bis  purity  <^ 
morals^*  his  dignity  of  demeanour  and  of  manoersj 
the  attention  he  paid  to. truth  even  in  the  minutest 
particulars,  his  mildness,  his  benignity,  and  the  pa- 
tience with  which  he  sustained,  the  injusdce  of  the 
people,  and  even  of  some  of  his  friends  ^ 

In  a  life  irhere  the  private  individual  appears  no 
less  amiable  than  the  public  man,  it  will  suffice  pro- 
miscuously to  select  a  few  traits  which  serve  to  cha- 
racterise them  both.  I  have  already  related  bis 
principal  achievements  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
work. 

His  house  was  less  the  asylum  than  the  sanctuary 
of  poverty.  She  reigned  there  with  the  pure  joy  of 
innocence,  and  the  unalterable  serenity  of  happiness, 
surrounded  by  the  other  yirtues,  to  which  she  gave 
new  powers,  while  she  derived  lustre  from  their  emi- 
nence. She  reigned  there  wiUi  a  privation  so  absolute 
as  almost  to  surpass  belief.'  When  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  on  an  expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  Epa- 
minondas  was  obliged  to  borrow  fifty  drachmas  to 
purchase  for  himself  the  necessary  equipage  ;t  yet 
was  it  about  (he  same  time  that  he  rejected  with  in- 
dignatipn  fifty  pieces  of  gold,  which  a  Thessalian 
prince  had  ventured  to  offer  him.'    In  vun  did  some 

*  See  DOU  IV.  at  th«  eitd  of  the  volume.  •>  Nap.  in  Epam. 

c.  3.  Plut  in  Pelop.  p.  2S0.  Pausaii.  lib.  8.  c.  49.  p.  699. 
■  Front.  8(ral.  lib.  4.  e.  3.  i  About  4i  Uvrei  (U  17(.  td.) 
•  Mlitto.  lib.  11.  c.  Q.    Plut.  in  Apopht.  u  ii.  p.  103. 
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Thebane  attempt  to  share  their  fortune  with  him ; 
but  he  made  th«m  share  the  honour  of  relieving  the 
wretched. 

We  found  him  one  day  with  several  of  his  friends 
whom  he  had  assembled.  He  said  to  them :  "  Spho- 
drias  has  a  daughter  who  is  marriageable ;  but  as  he 
is  too  poor  to  give  her  a  portiwi,  I  have  taxed  each 
of  you  according  to  your  abilities.  I  am  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  for  a  few  days :  but  the  first  time  I  go 
abroad  I  will  present  to  you  this  worthy  citizen ;  for  it 
is  right  that  he  should  receive  yourbounty  from  your- 
selves, and  be  acquainted  with  his  benefactors.'" 
They  all  consented  to  the  proposal,  and  left  him  with 
thanks  for  this  mark  of  confidence.  Timagenes,  to 
whom  this  project  of  retirement  had  given  some 
uneasiness,  inquired  of  him  the  motive;  to  which  he 
<imply  answered :  I  am  obliged  to  have  my  mantle 
washed.'    And  the  truth  is,  that  he  had  only  one. 

A  moment  after,  M ycithus,  a  young  man  to  whom 
he  was  gready  attached,  entered,  and  said :  Diome- 
don  of  Cyzicus  is  arrived,  and  has  applied  to  me  to 
be  introduced  to  you.  He  has  some  propositions  to 
make  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Persia,  with  orders 
to  deliver  to  you  a  considerable  sum,. and  has  even 
forced  me  to  accept  five  talents. — Let  him  enter, 
answered  Epaminondas.  "  Hear  me,  Diomedon,"  said 
he :  "if  theviews  of  Artaxerxes  be  consistent  vrith  the 
interests  of  my  country,  I  stand  in  no  need  of  his 
presents :  if  not,  all  the  gold  in  his  empire  shall  not 
induce  me  to  betray  my  duty.    You  have  judged  of 

■  Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  3.  ■  ^liao.  Hb.  5.  c  B. 
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my  heart  by  your  own  ;  I  forgive  you  Uiis  mistake ; 
biit  depart  instantly  from  the  city,  lest  you  should 
corrupt  the  inhabitants.'  And  as  for  you,  Mycittiue, 
if  you  do  not  this  very  moment  return  the  money 
that  you  have  received,  I  shall  delivery  you  up  to 
the  magistracy."  We  had  stepped  out  during  this 
conversation,  but  Mycithus  repeated  it  to  us  imme- 
diately after. 

This  lesson  Epaminondas  had  more  than  once 
given  to  those  about  him.  When  at  the  head  of 
tile  army,  having  learnt  that  his  shield-bearer  had 
sold  a  captive  his  liberty :  "  Give  me  back  my 
buckler,"  said  he  to  him.  "  Since  your  hands  are 
soiled  with  money,  you  are  no  longer,  worthy  to 
to  follow  me  in  dangers."' 

A  zealous  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  he  imitated  bis 
frugality.  He  denied  himself  the  use  of  wine,  and 
frequently  ate  nothing,  during  the  whole  day,  but  a 
little  honey.*  Music,  which  he  had  been  taught  by 
the  ablest  masters,  somedmes  constituted  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  leisure  hours.  He  excelled  on  the  flute; 
and  at  entertainments  to  which  he  was  invited  sang 
in  his  turn,  accompanying  bis  voice  with  the  lyre.* 

The  more  affability  he  displayed  insociety,  the 
'  greater  was  his  severity  when  it  became  necessary  to 
maintain  the  decorum  suitable  to  each  condition. 
One  g(  the  lowest  of  the  people,  a  man  abandoned  to 

■Nep-inEpwD.  C.4.  vElian.  Var.  Hut.  lib.  5.  c.  9.  '  Mtiui. 
Var.'  Hist.  lib.  11.  c.  9.  Plut.  in  Apophl.  t  ii.  p.  194.  •  Atheo. 
■fib.  !0.p.419,  •  Cicer.  Tuscul.  lib.  l.c.2,  t.  ii,  p.  234.  Atbeo. 
lib.  4.  p.  1S4.     Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  2. 
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debauchery,  had  been  detained  in  prison :  "  Why/' 
said  Pelopidas  to  his  friend,  "  did  you  refuse  me  his 
pardon,  and  grant  it  to  a  courtezan?" — "  Because," 
answered  Epaminondas,  "  it  ill  becomes  a  man  like 
you  to  interest  yourself  for  a  man  like  him,"^ 

Never  did  he  either  court  or  decline  public  em- 
[doyments.  He  more  than  once  served  as  a  common 
soldier,  under  inexperienced  generals  who  bad  been 
preferred  to  him  by  intrigue.  More  tlian  once  the 
tro<^,  besieged  in  their  camp,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  critical  extremities,  had  recourse  to  him  for 
assistance.  On  these  occasions  he  directed  the 
operations,  repulsed  tbe  enemy,  and  brought  back 
the  array  in  safety,  without  remembering  either  the 
injustice  he  had  experienced,  or  the  service  he  had 
rendered  his  country." 

He  neglected  no  circumstance  that  might  raise  the 
courage  of  his  nation,  and  render  it  formidable  to 
others.  Previous  to  his  first  campaign  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  prevailed  on  some  Thebans  to  wrestle  with 
,  several  Lacedsmonians  who  were  then  at  Thebes. 
The  former  having  gained  the  advantage,  his  soldiers 
from  that  momentbegan  no  longer  to  dread  the  Iiace- 
deemonians.^  Whilst  hewa6encamped,in  winter,  in 
Arcadia,  the  deputies  of  one  of  the  adjacent  cities 
proposed  to  him  to  enter  and  take  up  hisquartersin 
it.  "No,"  Bud  Epaminondas  to  his  officers;  "  if 
they  saw  us  seated  by  the  fire,  they  would  take  us  for 
ordinary  men.  We  will  remain  here,  notwithstanding 

^  Plut  de  Rei.  Ger.  Pnnc.  t.  n.  p.  808.  "  Ney.  in  Epam. 

c.  7.  '  Polyan.  Stratag.  lib.  ii.  3.  c.  3.  §  6. 
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the  rigour  of  the  season.  When  they  see  us  con- 
tinue our  wrestling  matches  and  military  exercises^ 
they  will  be  lost  in  astonishment."" 

Daiphantus  and  lollidas,  two  general  officers  who 
had  merited  his  esteem,  said  one  day  to  Timagenes  :- 
You  would  admire  him  stiS  morcj  had  you  followed 
him  in  his  expeditions ;  had  you  studied  his  marches, 
his  encampments,  his  dispositions  before  a  battle, 
and  his  genuine  courage  and  presence  of  mind  in 
the  heat  of  the  conflict;  had  you  beheld  him,  ever 
active  and  serene,  penetrating,  at  a  glance,  the  pro- 
jects of  the  enemy,  lulling  them  into  a  fatal  security, 
multiplying  around  them  almost  inevitable  am- 
bushes,' maintaining  at  the  same  time  the  most 
rigid  discipline  in  his  army,  exciting  by  new  and 
efficacious  methods  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers,*  and 
unremittingly  exerting  himself  for  theirpreservation, 
and,  above  every  thing,  for  their  honour. 

By  such  engaging  marks  of  attention  he  has  com- 
pletely won  their  hearts.  Even  when  worn  out  with 
fetigue,  and  tormented  by  hunger,  they  are  always 
ready  to  execute  his  orders,  and  rush  into  the  midst 
of  dangers.**  Those  panic  terrors,  so  frequentin  other 
armies,  are  unknown  in  his ;  and  when  they  are  likely 
to  arise,  a  single  word  from  him  dispels  or  turns  them 
to  his  advantage.*  We  wereon  the  point  of  entering 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  army  of  the  «iemy  had  en- 
camped in  fi*ont.^    Whilst  Epaminondas  was  recon- 

'  PluL  an  Seni,  &c.  p.  788.  '  PolyiBD.  Siratag.  lib.  3.  c.  3. 

(  Id.  ibid.         *•  Xen.  Hist.  lib.  7.  p.  64S.  '  Died.  Sic.  lib.  15. 

p.  367  et  368.    Polyean.  ibid.  H  etS.     '  Diod.Sic.lib.  15.  p.380. 
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noitriDg  their  position,  a  cl&p  of  tliunder  caused  a 
great  alarm  among  the  soldiers;  and  the  augur 
ordered  our  march  to  be  suspended.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  dismay,  the  general  was  asked,  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  such  a  presage  ?  "  Why,  that  the 
enemy  has  chosen  a  bad  camp,"  cried  he  with  con- 
fidence. The  courage  of  the  troops  revived;  and 
the  next  day  they  forced  the  pass.' 

The  twoTheban  officers  related  other  facts  which 
1  suppress;  and,  omitting  several  that  occurred  be- 
fore my  eyes,  I  shall  proceed  to  this  reflection.  Epa- 
minondas,  devoid  of  ambition,  vanity,  or  interested 
-views,  raised,  in  a  few  years,  his  nation  to  that  height 
of  greatness  which  we  have  seen  the  Thebans  attain . 
This  prodigy  he  effected,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
influence  of  his  virtues  and  his  talents.  While  he 
thus  swayed  the  mindof  the  public,  by  the  superiority 
of  his  genius  and* information,  he  guided  at  will  the 
passions  of  others,  because  he  remained  master  of  his 
own.  But  his  success  is  principally  to  be  imputed  to 
the  energy  of  his  character.  His  lofty  and  indepen- 
dent soul  felt  an  early  indignation  at  the  sovereignty 
assumed  by  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians  over 
the  Greeks  in  general,  and  more  particutaHy  over  the 
Thebans.  He  vowed  an  eternal  hatred  to  those  op- 
pressors, which  would  have  remained  seduded  in  his 
own  breast;  but  no  sooner  did  his  country  confide  to 
him  the  avenging  of  her  wrongs,  Uian  he  broke  the 
chain  of  nations,  and  became  a  conqueror  from  duty. 

'  PolysD.SiraUg.  lib.  2.  c.  3.  ^  .3. 
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He  formed  the  project, '  equally  boM  and  new,  of 
attacking  the  Lecedsmontans  in  the  very  centre  of 
their  empire,  and  of  depriving  them  of  that  pre-emi- 
nence they  had  enjoyed  for  such  a  series  of  ages. 
This  plan  he  pursued  with  perieverance,  in  despite  of 
their  power,  theirfame,  their  allies,  and  even  of  their 
enemies,  whobeheldwith  ajealous  eye  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Thebans.  Nor  did  he  suffer  his  ardour 
to  be  checked  by  the  opposition  of  a  party,  formed  at 
Thebes  in favourof  peace,  becauseEpaminondaswas 
inchned  to  w&r."  Meneclides  was  at  thehead  of  this 
faction.  His  eloquence,  his  authority,  and  the  secret 
charms  of  tranquillity,  so  prevalent  with  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  gave  him  greatinfluenceamongthe 
people ;  but  the  firmness  of  EpEuninondas  finally  sur- 
mounted all  obstacles,  and  when  we  left  Thebes  every 
thing  was  ready  for  the  campaign.  Had  not  death 
terminated  his  career  in  the  midst  of  atriumph  which 
left  the  Lacediemonians  without  resource,  he  would 
have  made  the  Athenians  give  an  accountof  the  vic- 
tories they  had  gained  over  the  Greeks,  and,  as  he 
said  himself,  have  enriched  the  citadel  of  Thebes  with 
the  monuments  which  decorated  that  of  Athens.' 

We  had  frequent  opportunities  of 'seeing  Polym- 
nis,  the  fether  of  Epaminondas.  This  respectable 
old  man  was  less  affected  with  the  homage  paid  to  his 
own  virtues,  than  with  the  honours  bestowed  upon  his 
son.  He  more  than  once  reminded  us  of  the  tender 
sentiment  expressed  by  Epaminondas,  afterthe  battle   . 

'  Nep.  in  Epanii  c.  5.         "  jGcichin.  de  Falf .  Leg.  p.  41 1 . . 
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of  Leuctra,  amid  tbe  acclamations  of  the  army : 
"  What  giTCt  me  the  most  pleasure  is,  that  my  re- 
vered perentayetltTeand  will  ihare  in  my  triumph."" 
The  Thcbans  had  entrusted  Polymnis  with  the 
care  of  the  young  Philip,  brother  of  Perdiccas,  king 
of  Macedon.^  Pelopidaa  having  appeased  the  trou- 
ble! of  that  kingdom,  received  for  bottages  this 
prince,  and  thirty  young  Macedonian  noblemen  .^ 
Philip,  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  ab-eady 
united  the  talent  with  the  desire  of  pleasing.  All 
vrho  saw  Iiim  admired  his  beauty;'  and  all  ivho 
beard  him,  his  wit,  memory,  eloquence,  and  grace- 
ful manner  of  speaJiing.'  His  gaiety  sometimes 
auCTered  a  few  sallies  to  escape  him,  but  tbese  were 
such  as  could  never  give  oCfence.  Mild,  affable, 
generous,  and  quick  in  discerning  merit,  no  man 
knew  better  than  he  the  art  and  necessity  of  in- 
sinuating himself  into  the  heart.*  The  Pylba- 
gorean  Nausithous,  hia  preceptor,  had  instilled  into 
him  a  taste  for  literature,  which  he  retained  aU  his 
Ufe,  and  gave  him  lessons  of  temperance,  which  he 
afterwards  forgot"  The  love  of  pleasure  made  its 
appearance  asiid  «o  many  excellent  qualities,  but 
withoat  interrupting  their  application ;  and  it  was 
already  foretold,  that  if  this  prince  should  one  day 


•  Plut  in  Coriol.  t.  i.  p.  915.  '  Diod.  Sic  lib.  Ifl.  p.  407. 

4PlvtHiPelop.  t.i.  p.  SOI.     Diod.lib.lS.  p.  379.    Justin,  lib. 
7.«.  i.     Orohlib.  S.c.  12.  p.  107.  ' iEUcb.  de  FaU.  Leg. 

p.403et41S.  -Id.  ibid.  p.  401.  ■  Diod.  lib.  16.  p.  482. 

Plut  an  Seni,  ftc.  t  ii.  p.  806.        *  CUm.  Alex.  Psda^g.  lib.  1. 
p.  130.   Diod.  ibid.  p.  407.   Atheo.  lib.4.  p.  107;  lib.O.  p.200. 
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mount  the  throne,  he  would  not  be  governed  en- 
tirely either  by  business  or  by  pleasure. 

Philip  was  assiduously  attentive  to  Epaminondae ; 
in  the  ^nius  of  a  great  mau  he  studied  the  secret  of 
one  day  becoming  great;*  he  eagerlycollected  his 
observations  as  well  as  his  examples ;  and  it  was  in 
this  excellent  school  that  he  learned  to  moderate  and 
govern  his  passions/  to  listen  to  the  truth,  to  correct 
his  errOTs,  to  know  the  Greeks,  and  to  enslave 
Greece. 

^  Flul.  in  Pelop.  t  i.  p.  3d2.  '  Plut.  Coiijug.  Prsc.  t.  ii.  p. 

I43i  in  Apophl.  p.  177. 
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Departure  from  Thebei. — Arrival  at  Atkeiu. — InhatntanU  of 
AUiea. 

I  HATE  already  saidthat  Tima^neg  had  no  relations 
remaining,  but  a  nephew  and  a  niece,  seUJed  at. 
Athens.  The  name  of  hia  nephew  was  Philotas, 
and  that  of  his  niece  Epicharis.  She  had  married  a 
wealthy  citizen  named  Apollodorus.  They  came 
to  Thebes  a  few  days  after  our  arrival.  Timagenes 
enjoyed  in  their  society  a  pleasure  and  tranquillity 
which  had  long  been  strangers  to  his  heart.  Phi- 
Iotas  was  of  the  same  age  with  myself.  I  began  to 
form  an  intimacy  with  him,  and  he  soon  became  my 
guide,  my  companion,  my  friend,  the  tenderest  and 
futhfulest  of  friends. 

Before  their  departure  they  made  ue  promise 
shortly  to  pay  them  a  visit.  We  took  leave  of  Epa- 
minondas  with  a  regret  which  he  deigned  to  share, 
and  repaired  to  Athens  on  the  16th  of  the  month 
Anthesterion,  in  the  3d  year  of  the  104th  Olym- 
piad.* In  the  house  of  Apollodorus  we  found  all 
the  comforts  and  assistance,  to  be  expected  from  his 
opulence  and  connections. 

*  The  lath  of  March  of  ihe  yeir  3S3  before  Chrint 
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The  next  day  afler  my  arrival  I  flew  to  tbe 
Academy,  where  I  saw  Plato.  I  went  to  the  work-' 
room  of  the  painter  Euphranor.  I  was  in  that  kind 
of  delirium  w:hich  is  occasioned  by  the  firat  sight  of 
celebrated  men,  and  the  pleasure  of  approaching 
them.  I  next  fixed  my  attention  on  the  city,  and 
for  some  days  employed  myself  in  admiring  its  mo-' 
numents,  and  in  visiting  its  environs. 

Athens  is,  asitwere,  divided  into  three  parts:  the 
citadel,  built  on  a  rock ;  the  city,  situate  around  this 
rock ;'  and  the  harbours  of  Phalerum,  Munychia, 
and  the  Pirffiua.* 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Athens  fixed  their  abode 
on  the  rock  of  the  citadel.*  There  stood  the  ancient 
town,  which,  though  from  its  situation  it  was  acces- 
sible only  on  the  south-west/  was  every  where  en- 
compassed with  walls,  which  are  still  remaining." 

The  circumference  of  tbe  modem  city  is  sixty 
atadia.f ''  The  walls,  flanked  with  towers,'  and  has* 
tily  built  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  exhibit  on  all 
sides  fragments  of  columns  and  ruins,  confusedly 
intermingled  with  the  unshapen  materials  em^doyed 
in  their  construction.^ 

From  the  city  run  two  long  vralls,  one  of  which, 
thirty-five  stadia  in  length,;^  terminates  at  tbe  port  (^ 

'  Aristid.  Paaathen.  t.  i.  p.  09.  *  See  the  plan  of  the  en- 

TiroDB  of  Athens.  •  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  Ifi.  *  Pauus.  lib.  1. 
c.  ii.  p.  51.  Wkeler.  Voyag.  du  Levant,  t.  ii.  p.  415.  '  He- 
rodoL  lib.  S.  c.  137.  Pauun.  lib.  1.  c.SS.  p.  07.  f  S|leaguef. 
■•  Thucyd.  1. 2.  c.  1 S.  Schol.  ibid.  •  Id.  ibid. c.  17.  '  Thucyd. 
lib.  1.  c.  93.         I  1  1.3d  leagues. 
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^alemm ;  and  the  other,  which  is  forty  stadia,*  at 
that  of  the  Pir»U8.  They  are  almost  entirely  shut 
in  at  their  extremity  by  a  third,  of  sixty  stadia;' and 
as  they  embrace  not  only  these  two  harbours,  and 
that  of  Munychia,  which  is  in  the  middle,  but  a  mul- 
titude of  houses,  temples,  and  monuments  of  every 
kiml,^  the  entire  cinlumference  of  the  city  may  he 
estimated  at  nearly  two  hundred  stadia.f ' 

To  the  south-west,  and  close  to  the  citadel,  is  the 
rock  of  the  Museum,  separated  by  a  little  valley  from 
the  hill  on  which  the  Areopagus  holds  its  assemblies. 
Other  eminences  contribute  to  render  the  site  of  this 
city  extremely  uneven.  From  them  proceed  some 
scanty  springs  of  water,  but  not  sufficient  to  supply 
the  inhabitants.^  This  deficiency  is  remedied  by 
wells  and  cisterns,  in  which  the  water  acquires  a 
coolness  which  is  anxiously  sought.' 

The  streets  in  general  are  destitute  of  regubrity. 
The  greater  number  of  U>e  bouses  are  small  and  in- 
commodious." As  for  those  which  are  more  magni- 
ficent, you  can  hardly  get  a  glimpse  of  their  decora- 
tions, across  a  court,  or  ratiier  a  long  and  narrow 
avenue.'  Externally,  every  thing  has  the  air  of  sim- 
plicity, and  strangers  at  first  sight  se^  in  Athens 
itself  few  that  city,  so  celebrated  through  the  vrorld;" 
but  their  admiration  imperceptibly  increases,  when 

•  li  league.  •  Thucyd.  lib.  4.  c.  13.  *  Id.  lib.  S.  c.  ir. 
Pansaa.  lib.  1.  c.  1  et  3.  f  Above  Beven  leagues  aod  a  iialf. 

'  DioD.  ChrysoBL  oniL  0.  p.  87.  ^  Plat,  in  Lys.  1.  ii.  p.  303. 

Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  3B7.  '  Theoph.  Char.  c.  20.         ■  Dicffiarch. 

p.  8.  °  Eiutatb.  in  Dlad.  lib.  8.  v.  435.  Didym.  ib.  Hesych. 
in  Evtnr,    VitruT.  lib.  0.  c.  la        ■  Diccarefa.  p.  S. 
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they  attentively  enjnine  the  numerous  temples,  por- 
ticoes, and  public  building;s,  in  the  embellishment  of 
which  all  the  arts  have  contended  for  the  prize. 

The  Ilissus  and  the  Cephisus  maaander  around  the 
city,  and  several  public  walks  are  laid  out  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  banks.  Farther  on,  hilk  covered 
with  olives,  laurels,  and  vines,  terminating  in  k>fbf 
mountains,  form,  as  it  were,  a  zone  around  the  plain, 
which,  to  the  southward,  is  bounded  only  by  the  sea, 

Attica  is  a  kind  of  peninsula  of  a  triangular  form. 
The  coast  opposite  to  Argolis  may  extend  in  a  right 
Hue  about  357  stadia  ;*  that  which  borders  on  Bceo- 
tia,  235  ;f  and  that  which  looks  towards  Eubcea, 
406.^  It  contains  53,200  square  stadia,^  without 
including  the  ide  of  Salamis,  which  contains  no  mwe 
tlian  2,925  square  stadia.  || 

This  little  country,  every  where  intersected  with 
rocks  and  mountains,  is  by  nature  extremely  barren^ 
and  it  is  by  dint  of  cultivation  alone  that  it  repays  the 
husbandman  for  his  labours;  hut  laws,  industry, 
C(HBn>erce,  and  the  remaritable  purity  of  the  an-, 
have  been  so  favourable  to  population,  that  Attica 
is  at  this  day  covered  with  villages  and  towns,  of 
which  Athens  is  the  capital.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Attica  ue  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  comprehends  the  citizens ;  the 
secmid,  the  foreigners  settled  in  the  country;  and 
the  third,  the  slaves. 

*  About  13  leagues  and  a  hair,  +  Near  g  lea^M.  t  tS 
I'Sd  l«agDes,  $  70  square  leagues.  Q  About  4  square 

leagues.  1  See  the  map  of  Attica. 
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The  slaveB  are  distinguished  into  two  sorts ;  the 
natives  of  Greece,  and  those  brought  from  foreign 
countries.  The  former  consist  in  general  of  those 
whom  the  fate  of  arms  has  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
a  conqueror  irritated  by  too  obstinate  a  resistance.' 
The  latter  are  brought  from  Thrace,  Phrygia,  Ca- 
rta,* and  the  countries  inhabited  by  barbarians.' 

.Slaves  of  every  age,  sex,  and  nation,  form  a  con- 
siderable object  of  traffic  throughout  Greece.  Mer- 
chantsi  eager  after  gain,  are  perpetually  transporting 
them  from.one  country  to  another.  They  heap  them 
t(^ether,  like  the  vilest  merchandise  in  the  market- 
places; and,  when  a  purchaser  appears,  oblige  them 
to  dance  round,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  their 
powers  and  agility.'  The  price  they  fetch  varies  ac- 
cording to  their  talents.  Some  ture  valued  at  three 
hundred  drachmas.f  others  at  six  hundred.^  Seve- 
ral sell  for  much  more.  The  Greeks  who  fall  into 
the  hands  of  pirates  are  exposed  to  sale  in  the 
Grecian  cities,  and  forfeit  their  freedom  till  they  are 
able  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom.*  Bo^  Plato  and  Dio- 
genes, experienced  this  misfortune.  The  friends  of 
the  former  paid  three  thousand  drachmas  to  redeem 
him.§*  The  latter  remained  in  bondage,  and  taught 
Ifae  children  of  his  master  to  he  free  and  virtuous.' 

f  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  68.  *  The  forei^  elaTes  were  distin- 

guiriied  Bjaong  die  Greeks  b;  tbe  name  of  ibeir  respective  m- 
tions ;  one  was  called  Carian,  anotber  "Ditoomi,  &c.  *  Eu* 

ripid.  in  Alcest.  t,  675.  '  Menand.  ap.  HarpocraL  in  KvicXoi. 

-^370liTr«s  (11I.&J.)         I  540  lines  (?«f.  lOt.)  •  Demostb. 

in  Apbob.  1.  p.  896.  *  Aodoc.  de  Myiter.  p.  18.  Terent.  Eu- 
nuch, act.  1.  nceoe  2.  h  2,700  livre*  (1121.  IDs.)  "  Laert.  in 
Plat.  lib.  3.  §  20.         '  Id.  Kb.  6.  %  29. 
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Tbroughout  almost .  all  Greece  tbe  number  of 
ekves  infiQitely  exceeds  that  of  the  citizens.'  Almost 
«very  where  the  utmost  exertions  are  obliged  con- 
tinually to  be  made  to  keep  theni  in  subjection.* 
Zjacedsemon,  by  having  recourse  to  rigorous  mea- 
sures to  force  them  to  obedience,  has  often  driven 
them  to  revolt.  Athens,  wishing  to  secure  their  fide- 
lity by  gentler  methods,  has  made  them  insolent.* 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  four  hundred 
thousand  slaves  in  Attica.^  These  cultivate  the  - 
lands,  conduct  the  manufactures,  work  the  mines, 
labour  in  the  quarries,  and  perform  all  the  domestic 
offices,  in  private  houses :  for  the  law  prohibits  the 
maintenance  of  idle  slaves ;  and  those  who,  born  in 
a  servile  condition,  are  unable  to  apply  themselves 
to  laborious  occupations,  endeavour  to  become  useful 
by  their  address,  their  talents,  or  application  to  the 
arts.'  Some  manufacturers  employ  upwards  of  fifty,* 
and  (brive  from  them  a  considerable  profit.  In  some 
of  these  woriis,  one  slave  will  give  a  clear  annual 
produce  of  a  hundred,*'  and  in  others,  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  drachmas.-t'' 

Some  there  are  who  have  merited  their  liberty  by 
fighting  for  the  republic,*  or  by  exhibiting  such  proofs 
of  zeal  and  attachment  to  their  masters  as  are  still 
celebrated  as  examples  for  the  rest.^  When  they  are 

»  AtheD.  lib.  5.  p.  272.  *  Plut.  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  i.  ii.  p.  778. 

■  Xen.de  Rep.  Atben.  p.  693.  "  Athen.  lib.  6.  p.  272.  '  Ul- 
piaD.  in  Mid.  p.  683.  '  PUl.  de  Rep.  lib.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  &78.  De- 
mosth.  in  Aphob.  1.  p.  896.  •  90  liTres  (3i.  I5«.)         *  Oe- 

mosth.  ibid.  t  108  lirrea  (41.  lOs.)  '  .^Escbin.  in  Tim.  p.  375. 
« AristopU.  ip  Rao.  v.  706.        "  Plai.  de  heg,  lib.  6.  t  ii.  p.  776. 
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unable  to  obtain  it  by  services,  they  purchase  it 
with  ft  peadmrn,  or  private  property  which  they  are 
permitted  to  amass,'  and  which  they  employ  in  pre- 
sents to  their  masters  on  festive  occasions ;  as^  for 
instance^  when  a  child  is  bom,  or  a  marria^  takes 
place  in  the  fomily.'' 

When  essNitially  deficient  in  their  duties,  their 
master  may  load  them  with  chains,'  condemn  them  to 
turn  the  millstone,"  prevent  them  from  marrying,  or 
separate  them  from  their  wives;'  but  on  no  account 
may  he  deprive  them  of  life.  When  treated  witt 
cruelty,  they  are  driven  to  desertion,  or  to  seek  an 
asylum  di  least  in  the  tem^de  oi  Theseus."  Id  this 
case,  they  require  to  be  transfeired  to  the  service  of 
another  less  rigorous  master,'  and  sometimes  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  who  oppressed  them.* 

Thus  have  the  laws  provided  for  their  safety,  but 
when  they  are  intelligent,  or  possessed  of  pleasing 
talents,  interest  proves  a  more  powerful  protector 
than  the  laws.  With  such  endowments  they  enrich 
their  masters,  and  themselves  by  retaining  part  of 
their  earnings.  These  profits  accumulated  enable 
them  to  procure  patrons,  to  live  in  the  most  unbe- 
coming luxury,  and  to  unite  the  insolence  of  arro- 
gant pretensions  with  sordidness  of  sentiment.' 

*  DioD.  ChryBost.  or&t.  15.  p.  241.  '  Tereot.  Phonn.  set  1. 
Bcen.  !•  '  Atben.  lib.  6. p.  373.  ~  Terenl.  Aod.  act  1. 

Ken.  3.  '  Xen.  (Ecoa.  p.  644.  *  Poll.  lib.  c  7. 13.  p.  094. 
*  Plut  deSuperat.  t.  ji,  p.  166.  "*  Demoith.  io  Mid.  p.  611. 

Pet  Leg.  Attic,  p.  178.  Athan.  lib.  6.  p.  366  et  267.  '  Xen. 
de  Bep.  AUieD.  p.  693. 
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Severe  penalties  are  denounced  against  any  man 
who  shall  strike  the  slave  of  another,  every  act  of 
violence  being  a  crime  against  Uie  state  ;*  and  the 
slave  being  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  free 
man  by  any  external  mark,*  the  outrage,  but  for  this 
law,  might  fell  on  the  ciUzen,  whose  person  should 
be  sacred.' 

When  a  slave  is  enfranchised,  he  does  not  pass 
into  the  class  of  citizens,  but  into  that  of  the  foreign 
setders,  which  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  liberty, 
and  with  tiiat  of  the  slaves  by  the  small  portion  of 
respect  of  influence  it  possesses  in  the  state. 

This  intermediate  class,  to  the  number  of  about 
ten  thousand,"  ccmsists  of  strangers  settled  with  their 
fomilies  in  Attica,'  most  of  them  exercising  tnules, 
or  serving  in  the  navy;'  [M'otectcd  by  the  govern* 
ment  wilbout  sharing  in  it;  free,  yet  dopMident; 
useful  to  the  republic  which  fears  them,  because  she 
dreads  liberty  detached  from  the  love  of  country,  and 
despised  by  a  people  at  once  proud  and  J  eaious  of  the 
distinctions  annexed  to  the  condition  of  a  citizen.* 

They  are  obliged  to  select  from  among  the  citizens 
a  patron  to  be  responsible  for  their  conduct,'  and  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  public  treasury  of  twdve 

'  Demosth.  io  Mid.  p.  610.  *  The  slaves  were  obliged  to 
shave  their  heads  (Ari«ioph.  in  Av.  9\t.  Schol.  ibid.);  but  they 
covered  them  with  bonaets  (Id.  ia  Vesp.  443.)  Their  dregs 
should  reach  only  to  the  knee  (Id.  in  Lysis.  1153.  Sdiol.  ibid.); 
but  ntaiiy  citiseDs  wore  garments  of  the  lame  kind,  '  Xen. 

de  Rep.  Aiben.  p.  693.        '  Aiben.  lib.  6.  p.  373.       '  Harpocr. 
in  tieniK.         '  Xen.  ibid.  '  jiHian.  Var.  Hisl.  lib.  ft.  cap.  1. 

*  Harp,  et  Suid.  io  UpovrarqE.     Hyper,  ap.  Harpocr,  in  Airpec. 
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diaebnMs*  for  thefaeada  of  families,  andBixdrachmasf 
for  their  children.^  Their  property  is  forfeited 
when  they  neglect  complying  with  the  former  of 
these  conditions,  and  their  liberty  when  they  violate 
the  latter ; "  but  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  ren- 
der any  signal  services  to  the  state,  they  obtain  an 
exemption  from  the  tribute.' 

In  religious  ceremonies  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  citizens  by  particidar  functions.  The  men 
must  carry  part  of  the  offerings,  and  their  wives- 
hold  umbrellas  over  the  free  women  ;'  they  are  ex- 
posed likewise  to  the  insults  of  the  people,  and  to 
d^rading  sallies  of  raillery  from  the  stage.' 

The  republic  has  been  known  to  adopt  a  great 
number  of  them  into  the  class  of  citizens,  when  ex- 
hausted by  long  wars.'  But  if  by  any  clandestine 
practices  they  contrive  to  procure  admission  into  that 
respectable  order,  they  are  liable  to  ajudicial  prosecu- 
tion, and  sometimes  even  to  be  sold  for  slaves.^ 

The  freed  men,  admitted  into  this  class,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  tribute,  the  same  dependence,  and 
the  same  humiliations.  Those  who  are  bom  in  ser- 
vitude never  can  become  citizens ;'  and  every  patron 
who,  in  a  regular  course  of  Justice,  can  convict  the 
slave  he  had  enfranchised  of  ingratitude,  is  authorized 

*  10  IWras  16  boIh  (9  shilliDgs).  +  6  livres  8  sola  (4  shil- 

lings and  sixpence).  ''  I»eub  ipud  Harpocr.  in  MtroU.  Poll, 
lib.  S.  c.  4.  ^  55.  '  Sam.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  173.  '  Id.  p.  1S9. 
*  ^ian.  Veir.  HisL  lib.  6.  c.  1 .  Periz.  ibid.  Harpocr.  in  MctoIk. 
et  in  ZkH^.     Suid.  et  Hefiych.  in  Ska'^.  '  Aristoph.  Acharn. 

V.  607.  »  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  13.  p.  318.  ■■  Sam.  Pet.  Leg.  Alt. 
p,  134.        >  Dion.  Cbrysosl.  orat.  15.  p.  S39. 
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instantly  to  load  him  anew  with  chains,  saying  to 
him :  Be  a  slave,  since  thou  knowest  not  how  to 
live  free.^ 

The  condition  of  the  intermediate  dass  begins  to 
be  more  favourable.*  For  some  time  past  they  have 
been  less  insulted,  but  they  are  not  therefore  better 
satisfied  with  their  lot ;  for,  having  obtained  respect, 
they  are  now  looking  for  distinctions,  it  being  a 
painful  situation  to  remain  entirely  without  autho- 
rity or  influence  in  a  city  containing  so  many  per- 
sons of  importance. 

He  is  a  citizen  by  birth,  who  is  bom  of  a  father 
and  mother  who  are  themselves  citizens;"  but  the 
child  of  an  Athenian,  who  marries  a  foreign  woman, 
is  entitled  only  to  the  condition  of  his  mother.  This 
law  was  made  by  Pericles,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  children  likely  to  perpetuate  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  he  carried  it  into  execution  yrith  so  much 
rigour,  that  neariy  five  thousand  persons,  excluded 
from  the  rank  of  citizens,  were  pubUcly  sold  by  auc- 
tion. He  violated  it  when  he  had  only  one  son  left, 
whose  birth  he  had  formeHy  declared  illegitimate.' 

The  citizens  by  adoption  enjoy  almost  the  same 
privileges  as  the  natives.  At  first,  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  encourage  the  population  of  Attica,  the 
title  of  citizen  was  bestowed  on  every  person  that 
came  to  settle  in  that  country."  When  that  necessity 

*  Val.  Maxim,  lib.  3.  c.  0.  '  Xeo.  de  Rep.  Atbeo.  p.  693. 

■  Sara.  Pet.  Leg.  Alt.  p.  138.  ■  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  17«.  ^lian. 
lib.  6.  c.  10.  lib,  12.  c.  24.  Suid.  id  Aqfiov.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in 
Vesp.  T.  716.        '  Thucyd.  bb.  1.  c  .2.    Scho).  ibid. 
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ceased,  Solon  granted  it  only  to  those  who  should 
bring  with  them  their  iamiliei,  or  to  persons  who, 
exiled  for  ever  from  their  country,  came  thither  in 
search  of  a  secure  asylum/  At  length  it  was  pro- 
mised to  those  who  should  render  services  to  the 
state  ;i  and  as  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than 
to  excite  the  gratitude  of  an  enlightened  nation,  no 
sooner  was  this  privilege  offered  as  the  reward  of 
merit,  than  it  became  tbtt  object  of  the  ambition  even 
of  sovereigns,  who  reflected  new  lustre  on  it  when 
they  succeeded,  and  still  greater  when  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  the  distinction.  It  was  formerly  re- 
fused to  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  worthy 
ofthe honour;' and  since  ^Bnted with  more  fiicility' 
to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus.  Dionysius  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  other  princes.  It  was  ardently  soughtafter 
so  long  as  the  Athenians  rigorously  observed  the 
laws  to  prevent  its  being  too  easily  obtained.  For  by 
these  laws  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  candidate  be 
adopted  by  a  decree  of  the  people ;  this  decree  must 
he  confirmed  by  an  assembly  in  which  six  thousand 
dtizens  give  their  suflrages  by  ballot;  andthis  double 
election  may  be  objected  to  by  the  lowest  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  undergo  the  examination  of  a  tribunal  em- 
powered to  correct  even  the  judgment  of  the  people.* 
These  precautions,  of  late  too  much  neglected, 
have  not  prevented  persons  from  attaining  the  rank 

P  Plut.  in  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  01.  ^  Demosth.  in  Neier.  p.  SSI. 

'  Id.  de  Ord.  Rep.  p.  120.  Meur!>.  de  Fort.  Atben.  p.  1702. 
■  Epist.  Pbil.  ad  Atben.  in  Oper.  DemoBtb.  p.  11£.  Isocr.  in 
Evag.  t  ii.  p.  97,         '  Demoslb.  io  Neier.  p.  STB. 
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of  citizens,  who  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  title," 
and  whose  example  will  eventually  justify  still  more 
dishonourable  elections. 

Am<Hig  the  citizens  of  Athens  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  twen^  thousand  men  able  to  bear 
arms/ 

All  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  wealth, 
birth,  virtues,  or  knowledge/  form  here,  as  in  al- 
most  every  country,  the  principal  class  of  citizens, 
who  may  be  called  the  higher  class. 

This  comprises  men  of  fortune,  because  they 
support  the  burthens  of  the  state ;  and  the  virtuous 
and  enlightened,  because  they  chiefly  contribute  to 
its  preservation  and  glory.  As  for  birth,  it  is  re- 
spected, from  a  presumption  that  it  transmits  froni 
Either  to  son  more  noble  sentiments,  and  a  more 
ardent  patriotism,  than  can  be  found  in  vulgar  minds.' 

Particular  regard,  therefore,  is  paid  to  families 
which  claim  their  descent  from  the  gods,  the  kings  of 
Athens,  or  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece ;  and  still 
more  to  the  families  whose' founders  have  displayed 
examples  of  distinguished  virtue,  filled  the  chief 
o£Ece8  of  ma^stracy,  gained  battles,  or  obtained 
crowns  in  the  public  games.' 

■  U.  de  Rep.  Ordio.  p.  126.  "  Plat,  io  Crit  t.  ii!.  p.  112. 

DemoBth.  in  Aristog.  p.  83S.  Plut.  \a  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  172.  Phil, 
ap.  Schol.  Pind.  Olyinp.  0.  r.  07.  Id.  ap.  Schol.  Aristopb.  in 
Veap.  r.riS.  Ciesicl.  ap.  Alhen.lib.  0.  c.  20.  p.  272.  '  Ariat. 
de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  L  iu  p.  368.  Herald.  Aniroadr.  id  Salm. 
ObaerT.  lib.  3.  p.  252.  '  Afist.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  c  13.  t.  ii.  p.  353. 
Id.  Rhetor,  lib.  1.  c.  0.  t.  ii.  p.  532.  '  PlaL  ap.  Diog.  Laert. 

lib.  3.  h  88.    Ari»t.  Rhetor,  lib.  1.  c.  6.  t,  ii.  p.  622.   , 
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Some  trace  back  their  origin  to  the  remotest  ages.- 
For  more  than  one  thousand  years  past^  the  house 
of  the  Eumolpidse  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
priesthood  of  Ceres  Elieusinia,^  and  that  of  the  Eteo- 
butadfB  of  the  priesthood  of  Minerva.'  Others  have 
as  extensive  pretensions,  and  to  give  weight  to  them 
invent  genealogies,^  which  few  take  the  trouble  to 
invalidate.  For  this  higher  class  form  no  distinct 
body ;  ibey  enjoy  no  peculiar  privilege  nor  prece- 
dency ;  but  their  education  gives  them  a  claim  to 
the  first  places,  and  the  public  opinion  facilitates 
their  attaining  them. 

The  city  of  Athens  contains,  exclusive  of  the^ 
slaves,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants." 

"  Hwycb.  in  Elftokw.  '  Id.  Harpocr.  et  Snid.  in  'Eno^. 

'  SchoL  Aristoph.  id  Av,  t.  284.     '  Arisioph.  in  Ecclea.  v.  1 124. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Meeting  of  the  Academy, 

1  BAD  now  been  some  days  at  Athens,  and  bad 
taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  curiosities  it  contains. 
When  this  ardour  was  somewhat  abated,  ApoUodo- 
rus,  my  host,  proposed  to  me  tg  pay  another  visit  to 
the  Academy.* 

We  crossed  a  quarter  of  the  city  called  the  Cera- 
micus,  or  Tile  Grounds ;  and  thence,  going  out  by 
the  gate  Dipylon,  we  came  into  fields  called  likewise 
Ceramicus/and  observed,  as  we  went  along,  a  num- 
ber of  tombs  ;*  for  no  person  is  allowed  to  be  buried 
in  thecity^  Thecitizensin  general  have  their  places 
of  sepulture  at  their  country  houses,'  or  in  quarters 
allotted  them  without  the  walls.  The  Ceramicus  is 
setapartforthosewho  have  fallen  in  battle.^  Among 
these  tombs  we  see  those  of  Pericles  and  some  other 
Athenians  who  did  not  die  in  arms,  but  whom  their 
country  has  thought  deserving  of  the  most  distin- 
guished honours.' 

*  See  the  plan  of  the  academy.  '  Meura.  Ceram.  Qem. 

c.  10.         I  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  29.  p.  70.  *"  Cicer.  Epist.  ad 

Fam.  lib.  4.  epiat  13.  t.  vii.  p.  139.  '  '  DemoBlh.  in  Macart. 

p.  1040.  et  in  Callicl.  p.  1117.  ^  Thueyd.  lib:  2.  c.  34. 

'  Pauaan.  lib.  1.  c.  29.  p.  71. 
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The  academy  ie  only  at  the  distance  of  six  stadia*  ' 
from  the  city.  It  is  a  large  enclosure  of  ground, 
formerly  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  Athens  named 
Academus."  At  present  it  contains  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  garden  surrounded  by  walls,"  adorned  with 
delightful  covered  walks/  and  embellished  by  waters 
which  flow  under  the  shade  of  the  plane  luid  various 
other  kinds  of  trees.'  At  the  entrance  is  the  altar 
of  Love,  and  the  statue  of  that  god  f  and  within^ 
the  altars  of  several  other  deities.  Not  &r  from 
hence  Plato  has  fixed  his  residence,  near  a  small 
temple,  which  he  has  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  and 
on  a  piece  of  grou\id  belonging  to  himself.'  He 
comes  every  day  to  the  Academy,  where  we  found 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  and  I  instantly  felt 
myself  inspired  with  that  respect  which  every  one 
must  feel  in  his  presence.' 

Though  about  sixty-eight  years  old,  he  still  re- 
tmned  a  fresh  and  animated  complexion.  Nature 
had  bestowed  on  him  a  robust  body.  His  long 
voyages  had  impaired  his  health ;  but  this  he  had 
restored  by  a  strict  attention  to  regimen :'  and  he 
vras  no  otherwise  affected  than  by  a  habit  of  me- 
lancholy; a  habit  common  to  him,  with  Socrates, 
Empedodes,  and  other  illustrious  men." 

*  A  quarter  of  a  league.  "  Cicer.  de  f^tnib.  lib.  5.  c.  1. 1.  n, 
p.  100.  "  Heaych.  et  Suid.  in  AxaZ.  °  Suid.  in  ri  lirirapx- 
'  Plul.  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  487.  "Scbol.  Amtoph.inNub.  t.  1001. 
'  pKosatL  lib.  1.  c.  30.  '  Plut.  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  603.     Laert. 

in  Plat  lib.  3.^  fret  SO.  Id.  inSpeos-lib.  4.  c8.  $  1.      <^ian. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  1(X  *  Senec.  episL  58.         *  Arist.  ProbL 

■ect.  30.tii.  p.81S.    Plat,  in  LfBand.  t. i.  p.434. 
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He  had  regular  features*  a  serious  air/  eyes  fiiU 
of  mildaess/  an  open  forehead  witiiout  hair/  a  wide 
chesty  high  shoulders/  great  dignity  in  his  demea- 
aour,  gravity  iu  his  gait,  and  modesty  in  the  whole 
of  his  appearance/ 

He  received  me  with  unaffected  politeness,  and 
pronounced  so  handsome  an  eulogium  on  the  philo- 
sopher Anacharsis,  whose  descendant  I  am,  that  1 
blushed  at  bearing  the  same  name.  He  expressed 
himself  slowly ,**  but  the  graces  and  persuasion  seemed 
to  flow  from  his  lips.  As  I  became  afterwards  more 
particulftriy  acquainted  with  him,  his  name  will  often 
iq>pe8r  in  my  nanUive.  I  shall  only  here  add  a  few 
particulars  which  I  now  learned  fromApoUodorus. 

The  mother  of  Plato,  said  he,  was  of  the  same 
femily  with  Solon,  our  legislator,  and  his  father  de- 
rtvedhisdescent  firomCodrus,  the  last  of  our  kings/ 
who  died  about  seven  hundred  years  ago.  In  his 
youth*  punting,  music,  and  the  various  exercises  of 
the  gymnasium,  emp^yed  the'  whole  of  his  time.' 
As  he  was  bom  with  a  vigorous  and  briUiant  imagi- 
nation, he  composed  dithyrambics,  tried  his  powers  in 
epic  poetry,  compared  his  verses  with  those  of  Homer, 
and  committed  them  to  the  flames.'*  Imagining  that 
the  theatre  might  indemnify  him  for  this  sacrifice,  he 
wrote  some  tragedies  ;  but,  whilst  the  actors  were 


T  Laert.  lib.  3.  §  28.  '  Mim.  Var.  HisU  lib.  2.  c.  la 

'  Nearth.  apud  LaiBrt.  lib.  3.  M.  ^  Suid.  ia  nXifr.     Senec. 

epUt.  58.  '  MUm.  lib.  3.  c.  19.     Schol.  Arislopb.  ia  Nub. 

V.  361.  '  Laert  lib.  3.  $  5.  ■  lb.  ^  1.     Suid.  in  IlXar. 

'  Uert.  ib.  $  4  el  fi.         *  M.  Var.  Hist.  1.  S.  c  SO.        •  Wbile 
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preparing  them  for  representation,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Socrates,  suppressed  his  pieces,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philosophy^ 
He  now  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  make  himself 
useful  to  mankind.'  The  Peloponnesian  war  had  de- 
stroyed every  principle  of  virtue,  and  corrupted  the 
public  manners.  The  g^ory  .of  restoring  them  excited 
his  ambition.  A^taled  night  and  day  by  this  sublime 
idea,  he  waited  with  impatience  for  the  moment, 
when,  invested  with  the  functions  of  magistracy,  he 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  display  his  zeal  and 
talents ;  but  the  rude  shocks  which  the  republic  had 
met  with  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  those  frequent 
revolutions  which  in  so  short  a  time  exhibited  tyranny 
Tinderforms  dwiy  more  terrific,  the  death  of  Socrates, 
his  master  and  his  friend,  and  the  reflection  that  such 
a  series  of  events  gave  rise  to  in  his  mind,  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  all  governments  labour  under  incur- 
able disorders  ;  that  the  affairs  of  mortals,  if  we  may 
80  speak,  are  desperate;  and  that  they  will  never 
know  happiness  till  philosophy  shall  take  them  under 
her  guidance.*  Abandoning,  therefore,  his  project, 
he  resolved  to  intrease  his  stock  of  knowledge,  pnd 
to  dedicate  his  acquirements  to  the  instruction  of  his 

throwing  them   into  the  fire,    he  parodied  thid   verse  of  Ho- 
mer— 

"  Vtdcan,  drate  near,  'tw  Thelia  atkt  your  aid :" 
Varying  it  thua — 

".  Fu/con ,  draw  near,  '(u  Plnlo  asks  your  aid.'' 
Hom.  It.  IS.  V.  393.     Euet.  t.  ii.  p.  1 149.     Laert.  lib.  3.  §  4  et  5. 
'  Laert.  lib.  3.  ^  5.  '  PIbL  epist.  7.  t.  iii.  p.  324.  "  P)al. 

epist.  7.  t.  iii.  p.  336. 
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country.  With  thia  view  he  travelled  to  Megara,  into 
Italy,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt,  and  wherever  the  human 
mind  had  made  any  progress  in  improvement.' 

He  was  about  forty  years  of  age"  when  he  under- 
took his  voyage  to  Sicily,  to  visit  Mount  ^tna.° 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  desirous  of  dis- 
coursing with  him.  The  cmversation  turned  on 
happiness.  Justice,  and  real  greatness.  Plato  having 
maintained  that  no  human  being  could  be  so  abject 
and  wretched  as  an  unjust  prince,  IKonysius  ex- 
claimed in  a  rage :  "  You  speak  like  a  dotard !" — 
"  And  you  like  a  tyrant,"  answered  Plato.  This  re- 
tort had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Dionysius  would 
not  suffer  him  to  go  on  board  a  gaUey  returning  into 
Greece,  until  he  had  made  the  captain  promise  to 
throw  him  into  the  sea,  or  sell  him  for  a  slave.  He 
was  sold,  ransomed,  and  brought  back  to  his  country. 
Some  time  after,  the  king  of  Syracuse,  incapable  of 
remot^e,  but  desirous  not  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of 
the  Greeks,  wrote  to  him,  and  having  requested  him 
to  spare  him  in  his  discourses,  received  only  this 
contemptuous  answer:  "I  have  not  leisure  to  re- 
member Dionysius.'" 

On  his  return,  Plato  entered  on  a  mode  of  life 
from  which  he  has  never  de\riated.  He  has  persisted 
in  abstaining  from  all  public  affairs,  because,  accord- 
ing to  him,  we  are  no  longer  capable  of  being  con- 

'  Id.  ibid.  Cicer,  de  Finib.  lib.  5.  c.  99.  t.  ii.  p.  228,  Leerl. 
lib.  3.  (j  6.  Quintil.  lib.  1.  c.  12.  p.  81.  -Plat.  ibid.  p.  3t4. 
■  Pint  in  Dion.  t.  i.  p.  959.      Laert.  lib.  3.  k  18.  •  Laert. 

lib.  3.^  19et21. 
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ducted  to  good,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force  ;*  but, 
ccrilecting  the  scattered  rays  of  knowledge,  which  he 
found  in  the  countries  he  has  mited.and  reconciling, 
as  &r  as  is  practicable,  the  opinions  of  preceding 
philosophers,  he  has  composed  a  system  which  he 
explains  in  his  writings  and  his  conferences.  His 
works  are  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  Socrates  is  the 
ppncipal  speaker;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  under  the 
sanption  of  his  name,  be  has  given  the  world  many 
ideas  which  he  himself  has  conceived  or  adopted.'' 

His  meri^  baa  created  him  enemies,  and  be  has 
drawn  others  upon  himself  by  the  poignant  irony 
spattered  through  his  productions  against  several 
celebrated  authors.'  He  puts  it,  it  is  true,  into  the 
moiftb  of  Socrates ;  but  the  address  with  which  he 
handles  it,  and  different  anecdotes  of  him  which 
might  be  adduced,  prove  that,  in  his  youth  at  least, 
be  })ad  no  small  propensity  to  satire.*  His  enemies 
however  do  not  disturb  that  tranquillity  which  his 
success  or  his  virtues  maintain  within  his  heart.  For 
he  really  possesses  virtues,  some  wbich  be  has  re- 
ceived from  nature,  and  others  which  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  acquire.  He  was  born  impetuous ;  at 
present  he  is  the  mildest  and  most  pati^t  of  men.* 
The  love  of  glory  or  celebrity  seems  to  me  his  pre- 
dominant, or  rather  his  only  passion ;  and  I  am  apt 
to  think,  that  he  experiences  that  jealousy  of  which 

■■  Cicer.  Epiat.  ad  Famil.  lib.  I.  e[HSt  9.  t.  vii.  *  Seaec. 

epist.  6.  Laert.  lib.  3.  c.  36.  '  Alhen.  lib.  II.  p.  505.  'Id. 
ibid.  ■  Senec.  de  Irft,  lib.  3.  p.  114.  Plut.  t.  ii.  p.  10  et  551. 
Athen.  lib.  2.  p.  59. 
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heis  himself  so  frequently  llie  object'  Difiicultand 
reserved  towards  those  wfaopress  forward  in  the  same 
tract,  open  and  communicative  to  those  whom  he 
himself  conducts,  he  has  lived  With  theother  disciples 
of  Socrates  on  terms  of  restraint  or  enmity,*butwith 
his  own  in  the  utmost  familiarity  and  confidence, 
unremittingly  attentive  to  their  progress  as  well  as  to 
their  deficiencies,  without  weakness  and  without  au- 
sterity directing  their  propensities  towards  worthy 
Directs,'  and  correcting  them  by  liis  example  rather 
than  by  his  precepts.'  On  their  side,  uis  disciples 
carry  their  r^pect  even  to  idolatry,  and  their  admi- 
raticMi  to  fanaticism.  Nay,  you  will  see  some  of  them 
affect  high  and  round  shoulders,  that  theymayhave 
some  resemblance  to  their  master:*  like  die  courtiers 
in  Ethiopia,  who,  when  the  sovereign  has  some  de- 
fect in  his  person,  scruple  not  to  mutilate  themselves 
to  have  the  honour  of  similitude.*  Such  are  the 
leading  features  of  his  life  and  character.  You  will 
hereafter  be  better  able  to  judge  of  his  doctrine,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  daring  and  eccentric  flights. 

Apollodonis,  as  he  concluded,  perceived  that  I 
was  looking  with  surprise  at  a  tolerably  haAdsome 
woman,  who  had  introduced  herself  among  the  dis- 
ciples  of  Plato.  Her  name  is  Lasthenia,  said  he; 
she  is  a  courtezan  of  Mantinea  in  Arcadia;*  the  love 

■Aihen.  lib.  U.  p.  508.  "  t»5rt.lib.'3.c34,&c.  'Plat 
d«  Sanit.  Tiiend.  t.  ii.  p.  13$.  •  Plut.  de  AduUt.  t.  ii.  p.  71. 

■  Ii.  de  Aud.  Poet.  t.  ii.  p.  96.  et  de  Adulat.  p.  £3.  "  Djod. 

Sic.  lib.  3.  p.  14Q.  °  Laeit.  in  Plut.  lib.  3.  ^  40 ;  in  Speusipp. 
lib.  4.  §  2. 

h3     [}Ov-y 
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of  philosophy  first  brought  her  to  this  place :  but  she 
ia  suspected  of  being  retained  here  by  a  passion  for 
SpeusippuSj  Plato's  nephew,  who  ia  sitting  by  her.' 
He  pointed  out  to  my  notice,  at  the  same  lime,  a 
young  Arcadian  giri,  named  Axiothea,  who,  after 
reading  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  had  quitted 
every  thing,  even  to  her  female  dress,  to  come  and 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  philosopher.*  He  named 
other  women  .to  me,  who  had  done  the  same  by 
means  of  a  similar  disguise.' 

And  who  is  that  meagre,  lank  young  man,  said  I, 
near  Plato,  who  lisps,  and  whose  little  eyes  are  full 
of  fire?* — That,  replied  he,  is  Aristotle  of  Stagira, 
the  son  of  Nicomachus  the  physician,  and  the 
friend  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon.''  Nicomachus 
left  a  considerable  fortune  to  his  son,'  who  came  to 
settle  among  us  about  five  years  ago,  being  then 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen.*  I  know  no  person 
with  so  powerful  an  understanding,  or  more  as- 
siduous in  his  application.  Plato  distinguishes  him 
from  his  other  disciples,  and  finds  nothing  to  cen- 
sure in  him  but  too  much  attention  to  dress.' 

He  whom  you  aee  near  AristotJe,  continued  Apol- 
lodorus,  iaXenocratesofChalcedon,  aheavy genius, 
and  destitute  of  every  thing  pleasing  in  his  manner. 
Plato  frequently   exhorts  him   to  sacrifice  to  the 

*AtheD.lib.7.  p.STfl.  lib.  IS.  p.  646.  •  Uert.  in  Plat.  lib.  3. 
C.46.    ThemiBt  OMUSJ.p.  495.  'Menag.  in  Laert.  p.  165. 

«  Laert  in  Arist  lib.  5.  ^  1.  Plat  An  And.  Poet:  i.  ii.  p.  46. 
*  Snid.  in  NiK^p.  '  Miaa.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  6.  c  II.  *  Apoll. 
ap.  Iiaert.  lib.  5.  c.  9.  Dionys.  Halic.  Epiet.  adAmin,  t.  vi.  p. 
728.  .'  Laert,  1^.  S.  c  1.     Mmh.  lib.  3.  c.  IS. 
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Graces.  Of  him  and  Aristotle  he  says^  that  the  one 
haa  need  of  the  rein,  and  the  other  of  the  spur." 
Plato  was  one  day  informed  that  Xenocrates  had 
^>oken  ill  of  him.  I  do  not  believe  it,  sfud  he.  The 
,  person  insisted  on  the  truth  of  whathe  had  affirmed, 
but  he  would  not  be  convinced;  proofs  were  offered: 
"  No,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  not 
be  beloved  by  one  whom  I  love  so  affectionately."" 

What  is  the  name,  said  I,  of  that  other  youngs 
man,  who  appears  -to  be  of  so  delicate  a  constitution, 
and  who  now  and  then  shrugs  up  his  shoulders  f" — 
That  is  Demosthenes,  said  Apollodonis.  He  is  of  a 
good  family ;  his  father,  whom  he  lost  when  sevea 
years  old,  employed  a  considerable  number  of  slaves 
in  the  manufacturing  of  swords  and  furniture  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.'  He  has  just  gained  a  law-suit  against 
his  guardians,  who  attempted  to  defraud  him  of  part 
of  his  property,  and  pleaded  his  own  cause,  though 
he  is  scarcely  seventeen.*  His  companions,  jealous, 
no  doubt,  of  his  success,  give  him  the  nickname  of 
serpent,'  and  lavish  other  disgraceful  epithets  on  him, 
which  he  seems  to  draw  upon  himself  by  the  harsh- 
ness that  he  manifests  towards  others.*  He  intends 
to  devote  himself  to  the  bar,  and  with  this  view  fre- 
quents the  school  of  Isaeus,  rather  than  that  of 
Isocrates,  the  eloquence  of  the  former  appearing  to 

■  Laert.  in  Xenocr.  lib.  4.  §  6.  °  Vol.  Max.  bb.  4.  in 

eWern.  c.l.  "Plut  X.  Oral,  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  844.  »  Demoath. 
in  Aphob.  1.  p.  S96.  ^  Demosth.  in  Apbob.  1.  p.  S95 ;  et  in 
Ooetor.  p.  9%].  '  '  Suid.  id  ^q^i.  .Sschin.  in  Tim.  p.  380,  et 
de  Fala.  Leg.  p.  410.        •  PluU  X.  Oral.  Vit.  t.  ii.  f .  847. 
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Un  more  nervous  than  that  of  the  kttter.  Nature 
lm»  givett  faiin  a  lc«bU  Toiee^  a  diffic<dt  reapiration, 
and  a  diwgjeeable  node  of  otteraDce  ;*  but  she  has 
eadbwed  him  wkb  one  of  those  determnied  minds 
which  are  onljr  stimulated  by  obstacles.  His  object 
iff  frequenting  this  plaee  is  at  «Hce  to  actjuire  the 
princlplert  df  phihis^y,  and  to  improve  himselCiw 
eloquence.' 

The  three  pupils  you  see  near  Demosthenes  are 
attracted  by  tiie  same  motive.  The  one  is  named 
^chines ;  that  young  man  who  appears  so  florid  and 
bedthy.'  Bom  in  an  obscure  condition,  he  exercised.  - 
in  bis  duMfaood,  aot  v^y  honourable  ftaactioDs;' 
and,  poBsoBmig  a  fiae  and  sooorous  voice,  was  next 
brou^  up«m  the  stage,  where  he  af^teared  how- 
ever only  in  subordinate  characters.'  His  mind  is 
not  destilnle  of  graces,  and  he  cultivates  poetry  with 
some  snccess.'  The  name  of  the  second  is  Hyperi- 
des,'*  and  that  of  the  third  Lycurgus.  The  latter  is 
one  of  ikt  most  ancient  fitmilies  *^  the  republic.* 

AB  those  whom  ApoHodorus  bad  named  to  me 
have  since  distinguished  themselves;  some  by  their 
doqaence,  others  by  theif  conduct,  and  ^mc^  all  of 
them  l]^  a  determined  hatred  of  servitude^  1  saw 
many  foreigners  likewise,  who  listened  with  the 
deepest  attention  to  the  maxims  of  Platoconceming 

>  Id.  ibid.  p.  844.  '  Cicer.  d»  Orat.  lib.  1.  c.  30,  t.  i.  p.  140. 
Id;  ivBhil'. c.  31.t.  i.p.363;  Id. Orat.  c 4.  y. 423.  ■Plul. 
X.  Orat  ViU  t  ii.  p.  840.  '  Demosih.  de  FbIb.  Legat.  p. 

3t3,  &e.    Id.  d«  Coraii^  p.  515  et  516.        ^y\t.MBch'm.  p.  41. 
Plut.  ibid'.  '  JBadiia.  in  Timnrch.  p.  28U         *  Plut.  ibid, 

p.  848.  'Id.  ibid.  p. 841. 
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justice  and  liberty;  bat  who,  af^er  displaying  some 
Tirtues,  on  their  return,  either  attempted  to  enslave, 
or  actually  succeeded  in  imposing  chains  upon  their 
country  :*  tyrants  the  more  dangerous,  as  they  were 
educated  in  the  detestation  of  tyranny. 

Sometimes  Plato  would  read  his  woriis  to  his  dis- 
ciples ;'  at  others  he  proposed  a  question  to  theiA, 
allowing  them  time  to  meditate,  and  accustomed 
them  to  define  with  accuracy  the  ideas  they  annexed 
to  words.'  He  usually  gave  his  lessons  in  the  walks 
of  the  Academy;'  for  he  held  walking  to  be  more 
conducive  to  health  than  the  nolent  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium.''  His  former  scholars,  his  friends,  riay, 
even  his  enemies,  often  came  to  hear  him,  and  othe^ 
were  attracted  by  the  natuhil  beauties  of  the  place. 

!  saw  a  man  tirrive  there,  of  about  five  and  forty 
years  of  age,'  without  shoes^  or  tunic,  with  a  long 
beard,  a  staffln  his  hand,  a  wallet  over  his  shoulders, 
and  a  cloak,'  underwhich  he  held  d.  live  cock  stripped 
of  its  feathers.  This  he  threw  into  the  middle  of  the 
assembly,  saying, "  Behold  the  man  of  Plato !""  arid 
instandy  disappeared.  Plato  smiled.'  His  disciples 
appeared  to  be  much  offended.  Apollodorus  said  to 
me,  Fkto  had  defined  tnan  to  be  a  two-footed  animal 
without  feathers,  and  Diogenes  ha:s  taken  this  method 
to  ridicole  the  definition  as  inaccurate. — I  took  this 

"  Athen.  lib.  11.  c.  15.  p.  508.  •  Lsert.  lib.  3.  §  37, 

'  Epicr.  ap.  Athen.  Kb.  3.  c.  IS.  p.  59.  '  Laert.  m  Plat.  liK  i. 
%  27.     ^lian.  lib.  3.  c  IS.  ■■  Plat  in  Phsd.  L  iii.  p.  337. 

■  Laert.  lib.  6.  $  70  et  7B.  "  Dion.  Cbrysost.  orat.  6.  p.  89. 

'  Laerl.  ibid.  §  22  et  23.  "  Id.  ibid.  §  40.  '  Epicr.  ap. 

Athen.  lib.  2.  p.  50. 
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Stranger,  said  I,  for  one  of  those  importunate  be^ars 
to  be  met  with  in  every  opulent  and  polished  nation . 
— He  does  indeed  be^sometimes^anBwered  my  com- 
panion, but  not  always  from  want.  Observing  my 
surprise  increase.  Let  us  sit  down,  said  he,  under 
this  plane-tree;  I  will  give  you  bis  history  in  a  few 
words,  and  make  you  acquainted  with  some  cele- 
brated Athenians  whom  1  see  in  the  adjoining  walks. 
We  sat  down  facing  a  tower,  named  afler  Timon 
the  misanthropist,"  and  a  rising  ground,  covered 
with  verdure  and  houses,  called  Colonos.' 

About  the  time  that  Plato  opened  his  school  at  the 
Academy,  resumed  ApoIlodoru8,Anti8thenes,another 
disciple  of  Socrates,  established  one,  likewise,  on  an 
eminence  situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city.* 
This  philosopher  laboured,  during  his  youth,  to 
make  an  external  display  of  the  most  ri^d  virtue ; 
and  Socrates,  penetrating  his  intentions,  one  day  said 
to  him :  Anlisthenes,  I  see  your  vanity  through  the 
rents  in  your  garment.'  His  master  had  taught  him 
that  happiness  consists  in  virtue :  and  he  made  virtue 
consist  in  a  contempt  of  riches  and  enjoyments ;'  and, 
to  enforce  his  maxims,  appeared  in  public  with  a 
staff,  and  wallet  over  his  shoulders,  like  one  of  those 
unhappy  mendicants  who  expose  their  wretchedness  * 
to  passengers.*  The  singularity  of  this  sight  pro- 
cured him  disciples,  who  remained  attached  to  him 
for  some  time  by  his  eloquence.'  But  the  austerities 

'  Pauean.  lib.  I.e.  30.  »  Cicar.  dc  Fin.  lib.  5.  c.  1.1.  ii.  p.  197. 
1  Laert.  in  Aniisth.  lib.  6.  $13.  'ld.ibid.^8.  ■  Id.  ibid. 
S  S.        'Laert.  in  Antiath.  lib.  0.  ^  13.        '  Id.  ibid.  $  14. 
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he  prescribed  made  them  gradually  disappear,  and, 
disgusted  at  this  desertion,  he  shut  up  his  school.' 
Diogenes  now  made  his  appearance  in  this  city. 
He  had  been  banished  from  Synope,  his  naUve  coun- 
try, with  his&ther,  accused  of  coining.'  After  a  long 
resistance,*  Antisthenes  imparted  to  him  his  princi- 
ples, and  Diogenes  presently  gave  them  a  greater  ex- 
tent. Antisthenes  sought  to  correct  the  passions, 
Diogenes  to  destroy  them.  The  wise  man,  to  become 
happy,  should,  according  to  him,  render  himself  in* 
dependent  of  fortune,  of  mankind,  and  of  himself:  of 
fortune.by  braving  alike  herfavours  and  caprices;  of 
men,  by  divesting  himself  of  prejudices;  and  de- 
spising customs  and  even  laws,  when  not  conform- 
able to  his  understanding;  of  himself,  by  labouring 
to  fortify  his  body  against  the  rigour  of  the  seasons, 
and  his  mind  against  the  allurements  of  {Measure.  He 
sometimes  says :  "  I  am  poor,  a  vagabond,  without 
country,  without  asylum,  and  compelled  to  live  as  I 
can  from  one  day  to  another;  but  I  oppose  courage 
to  fortune,  nature  to  the  laws,  and  reason  to  the  pas- 
sions.'" From  these  principles,  which  in  their  respec- 
tive consequences  may  lead  men  to  the  summit  of 
perfection,  or  plunge  them  into  every  species  of  dis- 
'  order,*  results  a  contempt  for  riches,  honours,  ^ory, 
the  distinction  of  ranks,  the  decorum  of  society,  the 

'  ^IwD.  Vbt.  Hiat.  lib.  10.  c.  16.  '  Laert.  io  Diog.  lib.  6. 
%  20.  '  Id.  ibid.  ^  SI.  .£Ii«a.  ilnd.  >  LurU  lib.  6.  c.  38. 
^liaD.  lib.  3.  c  39.  *  Aatiathenes  end  Diog;eDes  were  the 
founden  of  the  Cynic  school,  and  this  school  gave  riee  to  that  of 
the  Stoics.     Cicw.  de  Oral.  lib.  3.  c  17.  t.  i.  p.  39d. 
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arte  and  sciences,  and  iH  the  cotnforte  and  embelKsh- 
m&kta  of  life.*  Tb6  man  created  in  the  ima^ation 
of  Dii^enes,-  and  whom  he  sometimes  goes  in  seiu'ch 
of  with  a  lantern;'  that  being,  fbreign  to  every  sar- 
rouAdii^  object,  end  inaccesiible  to  every  thing  that 
^tifiesthe  senses,  who  styles  hkaself  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  though  be  claims  not  that  relation  to  his  natjte 
land ;  that  rmd  would  be  as  wretched  as  unpi\>fitabie 
in  poHshed  societies,  and  never  did  exist  even  prior 
to  their  origiif.  Dit^enes  imagines  he  can  discover 
some  ^nt  resemblance  of  him  among  the  Spartans : 
"  I  have  fotod  men  no  Ivhere,"  said  be ;  "  but  I 
have  seen  children  at  Lacedsmon."' 

To  represntt  in  bis  own  person  the  man  of  his 
idea,  he  ha»  undeigone  the  rudest  trials,  and  emanci- 
pated himself  from  every  species  of  constraint.  You 
will  see  him  sfouggUng  s^^nst  hunger,  appeasing  it 
with  the  grossest  aliments,  refusmg  to  gratify  it  at 
«ntertalbraent«  where  the  table  is  covered  with  abu»- 
dance;  sbetebing  out  his  hands  for  alms  to  passen- 
gers ;"  it  mgbt  shuttng  himself  up  in  a  tub ;  exposing 
his  body  to  the  ii^uries  of  the  weather,  under  the 
portico  frfatemple  /  rollii^  himself  in  summer  on  the 
burning  sasd,  and  in  winter  walking  with  naked  feet, 
funid  thesnow ;'  satnfying  idl  the  wuits  of  nature  in  ' 
public,  and  In  j^aces  fret^uented  by  the  dregs  of  tbe 
people  ;^  courageously  braving  and  encouraging  ridi- 

»  Lafet  lib.  6.  ^  4&.  71,  79,  et  7S.  '  Id.  ibid.$41.  "  M. 
ibM.^97.  ■Id.ibid.^ffT'.  '  Id.  ibid.  §  Met  23.  «Id. 
ibid.  ^  23  et  S4.        "  Id.  ibid.  $  33  et  96.    Man.  \n.  Hist. 
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Cule,  idsuks^  and  JDJtMtice ;  acUi^  in  opposition  to 
established  customs,  eTen  in  things  the  most  indif- 
feteat ;  and  daily  exhibiting  scenes  which,  whilst  they 
exeite  die  edntempt  of  sefisible  men,  rerea)  but  too 
plainly  to  their  eyes  the  secret  motives  thatinftuenfeed 
his  cdndoet.  I  one  day  saw  him,  during  k  e6v6H 
frost,  embracing,  half  naJied^  a  braces  statue.  A 
Laeedsmoniiii  asked  him  if  he  suffered  pain  i>  No> 
sbid  the  philos<^her.  What  merit  is  there  theit  in 
what  you  do?  replied  the  Lacedmmoifiae  J 

Diogenes  possesses  depth  c^  undefstdldnig,  firm- 
ness of  mind,  and  liveliness  ef  character.  He  de- 
livers his  doG4rHie»  wiUi  Auch  p^^ettity,^  and  eir- 
iMauifi  th«iawith  so  much  energy,  that  strangers  have 
been  stttn  to  listen  to  him,  aad  instantly  abandon  all 
t»  follow  hlm.^  Believing  hims^destined  to  refom 
tadi^ind,  he  treats  them  without  the  sm^est  de^ 
£»enc«.  HU  system  lefttbhuitorav^h  against  vk:e» 
and  abtMesy  and  hi&  character  lurelentin^y  to  pur-' 
sue  &oge  who  are  guilty  of  tbem.  He  never  ceases 
to  attack  diem  with  the  weapons  of  satire,  and  an 
irony  a  thoosftnd  times  more  formidable.  The  free- 
dom that  reighs  iti  his  discowrses  renders  him  agree- 
able to  the  peo|de.'  He  is  admitted  into  good  com- 
pany, which  he  serves  to  attivea-  by  ready  reparteesy" 
sometKAes  bappily  hit  off,  atfd  at  aU'  times  £(-eqMent> 
for  he  hesitates  at  nothing.  Young  people  court' his 
company  to  make  trials  of  pleasan^,  and  avengv 
themselves'  6f  his  superiority  by  in'suhs,"  which  he: 

'  PIul.  in  Apopht.  1.  ii.  p.  223.  *  Laert.  lib.  6.  §  75.  '  Id. 
ibid.  H  43.        -  Id.  ibid.  §  74.        '  Id.  ibid.  §  33  et  4l'. 
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supports  with  the  most  mortifying  tranquillity.  I 
have  often  seen  him  reproach  them  with  expressions 
and  actions  that  put  modesty  to  the  blush,"  which  in- 
ciines  me  to  believe  that  he  has  never  himself  beeo 
guilty  of  those  excesses  his  enemies  impute  to  him.' 
His  indecency  lies  rather  in  the  manner  than  in  any 
thing  really  offensive  to  good  morels.^  Eminent  ta- 
lentSj  great  virtueSj  and  prodigious  efforts,  will  never 
make  more  of  him  than  a  singular  man ;  and  1  shall 
always  subscribe  to  the  judgment  of  Plato,  who  said 
of  him :  "  He  is  Socrates  in  a  phrensy.'" 

At  this  moment  we  saw  a  man  pass^  who  was 
walking  slowly  at  a  small  distance  from  us.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  about  forty,  and  had  a  melancholy  and 
pensive  air,  with  his  hand  in  his  mantle.'  Though 
hi8  externa)  appearance  was  extremely  plain,  Apol- 
lodorus  flew  to  accost  him  with  a  respect  mingled 
with  admiration  and  sensibility,  and  returning 
to  sit  down  by  me:  Th^,  said  he,  is  Phocion, 
a  name  that  .should  for  ever  awaken  in  your 
mind  the  idea  of  integrity  itself.*  His  birth  is  ob- 
scure,* but  his  soul  is  truly  sublime.  He  early  fre- 
quented theAcademy,'whereheimbibedthose  sublime 
principles  which  have  since  guided  his  conduct ,-  prin- 
ciples engraven  on  his  heart,  and  as  immutable  as 
that  truth  and  justice  from  which  they  are  derived. 

-  Laert.  lib.  5.  ^  46,  47,  65,  QO,  &c  »  Plul.  de  Stoic,  p. 
1044.  Laert.  ibid.  ^  46  et69.  '  Brack.  Hist.  Pbilos.  t.  i.  p. 
881.  '  MlMn.  lib.  14.  c.  S3.  '  PluL  in  Phoc.  t  i.  p.  743. 
■  Nep.  in  Phoc.  c.  1.  MImo.  lib.  3.  c.  47.  lib.  4.  c  10.  Plul.  de 
MuB.  t.  ii.  p.  1131.  ■  .^lian.  lib.  12.  c.  43.  '  Plul.  in  Pboc 
t.  i.  p.  743. 
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On  leaving  tbe  Academy,  he  served  under  Gfaa- 
brias,  whose  impetuosity  he  moderated,  and  who  was 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  him  for  hia  victory  at 
Naxos/  He  has  also  found  other  opportunities  to 
prove  he  possesses  great  military  talents.  In  peace 
he  cultivates  a  little  farm/  that  would  scarcely  supply 
the  wants  of  a  man  the  most  moderate  in  his  desires, 
but  which  furnishes  Phocion  with  a  superfluity,  with 
which  he  alleviates  the  wants  of  others.*  He  lives 
there  with  a  spouse  worthy  of  his  love,  because  she 
merits  his  esteem  ;  he  lives  there  contented  with  his 
lot,  neither  ashamed  nor  vain  of  his  poverty,  courting 
no  public  employments,^  but  accepting  them  to  dis- 
charge their  duties. 

You  will  never  see  him  either  laugh  or  weep,* 
though  he  is  equally  capable  of  enjoying  his  own 
happiness  and  feeling  another's  pain.  His  strength 
of  mind  is  superior  to  joy  and  grief.  Be  not  dis- 
mayed at  the  dark  cloud  that  seems  to  bang  over  bis 
eyes.  Phocion  is  affable,  humane,  and  indulgent  to 
our  foibles.  He  is  rigid  and  severe  only  to  those  who 
corrupt  the  public  manners  by  their  examples,  or  ruin 
the  state  by  their  evil  counsels.' 

I  am  happy  that  chance  has,  in  so  short  an  inter- 
val, brougbtwithin  your  view  Diogenes  and  Phocion. 
.  By  comparing  them,  you  will  find  that  the  former 
never  makes  a  sacriflce  to  philosophy  without  pushing 
it  too  &r,  and  proclaiming  it  to  the  public ;  whilst 

'  Plot.  iD  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  744.  *  Nep.  in  Phoc.c.  1 .  ■  Suid. 
in  *M.  ■>  Plut.  ibid.  745.  °  Id.  ibid.  p.  743.  Id.  Apopbt. 
C  ii.  p.  1B7.         *  Plut.  io  Phoc.  p.  743  et  74fl. 
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the  latter  neither  studies  to  diipley  nor  to  coneed  liis 
virtues.  I  shall  go  ferther,  uui  assert  that,  at  the 
first  glance,  you  may  decide  which  of  the  two  men  is 
the  genuine  pbUosophcr.  Phocioo's  doak  is  as  coarse 
as  that  of  Diogenes ;  but  the  cloak  i^  Diogenes  is 
ragged,  and  that  of  Phocion  is  not. 

After  Phpcion  came  two  Athenians,  one  of  whom 
was  remarkable  for  hit  majeitic  stature  and  a  com- 
manding countenance.*  Thatman,8atd  Apcdlodonu 
to  me,  is  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,' and  son-in-law  of 
GotyB,kingof  Thrace;'  hisnameis  Iphicrates.  The 
other  is  die  BOH  of  Conon,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age.  and  is  naaied  Timc^eus. 

Both  of  them,  placed  at  the  head  of  our  Brtnies. 
have,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  maintained  the  glory 
of  the  republic  ;^  both  have  shewn  themselves  capable 
of  uniting  informeUon  with  talents,  reflection  widi 
experience,  and  stratagem  with  bravery.'  Iphicralea 
more  especially  distinguished  himself  by  the  strict 
discipline  he  introduced  among  our  troops,  by  the 
prudence  that  directed  his  enterprises,  and  a  scrupu- 
lous diffidence  which  has  always  k^t  him  on  his  guard 
against  the  enemy .^  He  was  inuch  indebted  to  his 
reputation ;  and  therefore,  when  marching  against 
the  barbarians,  he  said :  ''  1  tan  only  afraid  of  one 
thing ;  that  they  have  never  beard  of  Iphicrates.'" 

TimotheuB  is  more  active,"  more  patient,  less 

*  Nap.  in  Iphicr. c  3.       'Plut.  Apopht,  (.  ii.  p.  186.       ^Nep. 

in  Iptucr.  c.  3.        ^  Id.  in  Timotb.  c  4.      *  Polynn.  Strabg.  1. 

S.  c.  9  et  10,    Xen.  Hiit  Orsc.  p.  58B.       ^  N^.  in  Iphicr.  c.  1. 

Pint  Apopht.  t.ii.p.  187.    'Plutibid.    "Nep-in  Timpth.c.  1. 
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skilful  perhapBinfonningprojects,  but  endowed  vrith 
more  constancy  and  finnness  when  they  are  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  His  enemies,  to  avoid  ac- 
knowledging his  merit,  accused  him  of  being  lucky, 
and  had  him  represented  sleeping  under  a  tent,  with 
Fortune  hovering  over  his  head,  and  coUecting  around 
him  cities  taken  in  a  net.  Timotheus  was  shown 
the  picture,  and  pleasantly  observed :  "  What  should 
I  not  do  then  were  I  awake  i*"* 

Iphjprates  has  laade  some  useful  changes  in  the 
arpis  of Uie  infantry .**  Timotheua  has  ofiteo  enriched 
the  e](hausted  b'easury  with  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy.  It  isirife  that  he  hasalsp  enriched  himself.' 
The  fofmerhaarestoredsovereignstotheirthrones;^ 
the  latter  has  compelled  the  Lacedasmonians  to  yield 
to  us  the  empire  of  the  sea.'  Both  are  endowed  wiA 
th$  powers  of  oratory.  The  eloquence  (^Ipbicrates 
ia  pompous  and  ostentatious;'  that  <rf  Tiraodieus, 
mofe  sample  and  persuasive.'  We  have  erected  statues 
to  them,'  and  we  stuUI  one  day  perhaps  send  them 
iotq  banishment. 

■  Plut  in  Syll.  t  i.  p.  4S4.  Td.  Apopht.  I.ii.  p.  187.  Mim. 
lib.  13.  c.  43.  •  Nep.  in  Ifdicr.  c.  1.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p. 
360.  "Nep.  inTimoth.  c  1.  >  Id.  in  Ipliii»'.  c.  3.  'Id. 
in  Timoth.  c.  3.  *  Plut.de Rep.  Oer.  t.  ii.  p.  813,  '  JEtiao. 
lib.  3.  e.  16.        '  Nep.  in  Timoth.  c  3.    Psubbd.  lib.  1.  c.  24. 
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JTu!  Lyctum. — Gymruina. — IvKraUi. — Palastr*. — FunertJi  of 
the  Alhenvm. 

Another  day,  at  the  instant  that  ApoUodonis  had 
called  on  me  to  propose  a  walk  to  the  Lyceeum,  I  ran 
to  him,  exclaiming :  Do  you  know  him  ? — Whom  ? —  , 
Isocrates.  .1  have  just  been  reading  one  of  his  ora- 
tions ;  I  am  enchanted  with  it.  Is  he  still  alive  P 
Where  is  he  ?  What  does  he  do  ? — He  is  in  Athens, 
answered  ApoUodorus.  He  professes  eloquence.  He  is 
acelebrated man.  lamacquaintedwithhim. — Imust 
see  him  to-day,  this  morning,  this  very  instant.— 
We  will  call  on  him  aswe  return  from  the  Lycseum. 
We  passed  by  the  quarter  of  the  marshes,  and, 
going  out  of  the  town  by  the  gate  of  ^geus^  followed 
a  path  along  the  Ilissus,  which,  according  to  the 
difference  of  seasons,  is  an  impetuous  torrent,  or 
peaceful  rivulet,  and  rushes  along  with  violence,  or 
g^des  gently,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  that  termi- 
nates Mount  Hymettus.  Its  banks  are  pleasing,  and 
itswatersgenerally  pure  and  Kmpid.*  Intheenvirons 
we  saw  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Muses ;'  the  place 

'  Plat,  in  Phad.  t.  iii.  p.  229.      Spon.  Voyag.  t.  ii.  p,   121. 
»  Panaan.  lib.  1.  c.  Ifl.  p.  46.    Dionya.  Perieg.  t.  426. 
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whence  Boreas  is  said  to  have  carried  off  the  beau- 
tiful Orithyia,  daughter  of  King  Erechtheus ;'  the 
temj^e  of  Ceres  where  the  lesser  mysteries  are  cele- 
brated ;'  and  that  of  Diana^  where  a  great  number  of 
goats  are  annually  sacrificed  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess. Before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Athenians 
had  Towed  to  immolate  as  many  of  these  animals  as 
they  should  find  Persians  dead  on  the  field.  After 
the  victory,  perceiving  that  the  performance  of  so 
inconsiderate  a  vow  would  soon  exhaust  the  flocks 
of  Attica,  they  limited  the  number  of  victims  to  five 
hundred,*  with  which  the  goddess  was  pleased  to  be 
contented. 

Whilst  I  was  listening  to  these  details,  we  dis- 
covered a  number  of  peasants  running  on  the  hill, 
and  striking  on  brazen  vessels,  to  attract  a  swarm  of 
bees  which  had  just  left  a  hive.' 

These  insects  are  extremely  partial  to  Mount 
Hymettua,  which  they  have  filled  with  their  colonies, 
and  which  is  covered  almost  every  where  with  wild 
thyme'  and  other  odoriferous  plants.  But  it  ischiefly 
from  the  excellent  tliyme  it  produces,*  that  they  ex- 
tract those  precious  sweets  with  which  they  compose 
a  honey  in  high  estimation  throughout  Greece.' 

*Plat  ibid.     Paaaaa.  ibid.  *  Slaph.  in'Arpa.         '' Xsd. 

de  Exped.  Cyr,  lib.  9.  p.  301.  Plat,  de  Herodot.  Malign.  L  ii. 
p.  86%.  '  Plat  de  Leg.  lib.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  843.         *  Theophr. 

Hist  Plant  lib.  ft.  e.  7.  p.  fl78.  Plin.  lib.  19.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  181. 
■  Aniipfa.  ap.  Alheo.  lib.  1.  c.  S2.  p.  28.  Alex.  ap.  eund.  lib,  14. 
p.  052.  '  PliD.  lib.  11.  c.  13.  t.  i.  p.  596.  Id.  lib.  21.  cap.  la 
t.  ii.  p.  343.  Varrade  Re  Rustic  lib.  3.  c.  16.  p.  374.  Colum.. 
de  Ra  Rustic,  lib.  9.  c.  4. 
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It  is  of  a  white  colour  inclining  to  yellow ;  it 
grows  black  when  long  kept,  and  always  retains  its 
fluidi^.'  The  Athenians  gather  a  vast  quantity  every 
year ;  and  we  may  Judge  of  the  value  they  set  upon 
it  Arom  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Greeks,  who 
employ  honey  in  their  pastry,^  as  well  as  in  their 
ragouts.'  It  is  said  even  to  prolong  life,  and  to  be 
particularly  salutary  for  aged  persons.^  Nay,  I 
have  seen  some  disciples  of  Pythagoras  preserve 
their,  health,  though  they  took  no  other  nourishment 
than  a  little  honey.' 

Having  repassed  the  Ilisaua,  we  came  into  a  road 
where  th& Athenians  exercise  themselves  in  riding, 
and  which^  conducted  us  to  the  Lyceum." 

The  Athenians  have  three  gymnasia  appropriated 
to  the  education  of  youth;'  thatoftheLycsum,  that 
of  the  Cynosarges,"  situate  on  an  eminence  so  called, 
and  that  of  the  Academy.  All  three  have  been 
built  at  the  expence  of  the  government,  without  the 
vralls  of  the  city.  The  second  was  formeriy  set 
qiart  for  illegitimate  children.' 

They  are  spacious  edifices,  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  a  sacred  grove.  The  first  entrance  is  by  a  square 
court,  two  stadia  in  circumference,''  which  is  encom- 
passed with  porticoes  and  buildings.  On  three  of  its 

«  Geopon.  lib.  1«.  c.  7.  *  Athen.  lib.  5.  c  «.  p.  lOtl.  Id. 
Ub.  14.  p.  640.  '  Hetych.  in  "trorp.  ^  Geopon.  Miid. . 

'  Atben.  lib.  %  cap.  7.  p.  46.  lib.  10,  kc.  '  Xeo.  Hist  Gmo. 
lib.  3.  p.  476.  '  Ulpian.  in  Timocr.p.  820.  ■  Demosth. 
in  Leplin.  p.  791.  LJv.  Kb.  31.  cnp.  34.  Laert.  lib.  6.  %  13. 
4  Demosth.  in  Arittocr.  p.  760.  Plut.  in  Tbemiet.  t  i.  p.  IM. 
'  VitruT.  lib.  5.  c.  11. 
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sides  are  large  halts,  phjvided  with  deats,  in  which 
the  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  sophists,  assem- 
ble their  disciples.'  On  the  fobrth  are  rodms  for 
bathing,  and  other  practices  6f  the  gymnssium. 
The  portico  facing  the  south  is  double,  tb  prerent 
the  winter  rains,  driven  by  the  wind,  from  penetrat- 
ing into  the  internal  part. 

Frotn  thia  cburt  you  pass  into  an  enclosure  like- 
wise square,  shaded  in  the  tniddle  by  some  plane- 
treea.  A  range  of  porticoes  extends  round  thfee  of 
the  sides,  't^hat  which  fronts  the  north  has  a  double 
row  of  columns^  to  shelter  thbse  who  walk  there  iri 
sumroerfrom  the  sun.  Th(f  Opposite  porticals  Called 
Xystus.'  tn  the  middle  bf  (his  portico,  and  through 
its  whole  length,  is  a  tort  of  hoIloW  way,  about  twelve 
feet  wide,and  neariy  two  deep,  where,  sheltered  froni 
the  wektHef*,  and  separated  frorh  the  si>ectators, 
ranged  along  the  sides,  ihe  youhg  scholar^  exercised 
(hemseives  in  wrestling.  Beyond  ihe  X^ifttfs  Is  a 
stadium  for  foot  races.' 

A  magistrate,  named  the  gymnasiarth,  presides 
at  the  diffe^nt  gyfnnasia  of  Atheiis.  His  iMtc  U 
annual,  iindconferred oh  him" by  thfe  general  sis^emlrfy 
of  the  state.'  It  is  his  duby  to  furnish  (he  Afl  rattde 
use  of  Ky  the  athlette  id  give  ^up'pteness  to'  fliel^ 
limbs.'  He  has  under  him,  in  each  ^ttttiHAUm, 
several  ttSiterB,  such  as  the  gymna^s,  (he  paiAo- 

'  Plat.  EuAyp,  iom.  i;  f. «.'  iBocrat.  Panafh.  tmn.  ir.  p.  191. 
DemeL  de  Inter.  ^  1 1 1.  Ludan.  Dialog.  Mort.  tom.  i.  p.  399. 
•  Xen.  tEconom.  Kb.  i.  p.  850.  '  Vitnl*.  Mb:  S.  c  11.  "  £te- 
moBlb.  in  Ejet)tm.  p.  &44.  '  Ulphit.  in  Leptm.  Orat.  p.  575. 
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tribes,  and  others ;  some  of  whom  maintain  order 
among  the  youth,  and  others  teach  them  different 
exercises.  At  the  head  of  these  are  ten  sophronisls, 
nominated  by  the  ten  tribes  to  whom  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  morals  of  the  youth  is  more  espe- 
cially committed/  and  all  of  whom  must  be  approved 
by  the  Areopagus.* 

As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  confidence 
and  security  should  prevail  in  the  gymnasium,  as 
well  as  in  atl  numerous  assemblies,  thefts  committed 
there  are  punished  with  death,  when  they  exceed 
the  value  often  drachmas.' 

The  gymnasia  being  deemed  the  asylum  of  inno- 
cence and  modesty,  Solon  had  prohibited  the  people 
from  entering  them,  at  the  time  when  the  scholars, 
celebrating  a  festival  in  honour  of  Mercury,*  were 
leas  under  the  eye  of  their  preceptors;  but  this  re- 
gulation has  fallen  into  disuse.* 

The  exercises  practised  there  are  ordained  by  the 
laws,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  and  animated  by 
the  commendations  of  the  masters,  and  still  more  by 
the  emulation  that  subsists  among  the  scholars.  All 
Greece  considers  them  eis  the  most  essential  part  of 
education,  as  they  render  men  active,  robust,  and 
capable  of  supporting  military  labours,  as  well  as  the 
leisure  hours  of  peace.'  Considered  relatively  to 
health,  physicians  prescribe  them  with  success."  Of 

'  Sbib.  Senn.  A.  p.  77.  '  Axioch.  ap.  PluL  t.  iii.  p.  3fl7. 
*  Demosth.  id  Timocr.  p.  7S1.  *  .^Sscbin.  in  Tim.  p.  303. 

'Plat.  JD  Lfs.  t.  ii.  p.  204  e(  206.  *  LuciaD.  de  Gymn.  t.  li. 

p.  901.        •  Hippoci.  de  Dial.  lib.  2.  t.  i.  c.  39,  &c.  lib;  3.  c  25. 
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their  great  utility  in  the  military  art^  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  higher  idea,  than  by  citing  the  example  of 
the  Lacedsmonians.  To  these  exercises  were  they 
indebted  for  those  victories  which  once  made  them 
so  formidable  to  other  nations ;  and,  in  later  times, 
in  order  to  conquer,  it  was  first  necessary  to  equal 
them  in  the  gymnastic  discipline/ 

But  if  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  institu- 
tion be  eminent,  its  abuses  are  not  less  dangerous. 
Medicine  and  philosophy  both  concurin  condemning 
these  exerches,  when  they  exhaust  the  body,  or 
give  more  ferocity  than  courage  to  the  mind.< 

The  gymnasium  of  the  Lycsum  has  been  succes- 
sively enlarged  and .  embellished.^  The  walls  are 
enriched  with  paintings.'  Apollo  is  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  place.  His  statue  is  at  the  entrance  ;* 
and  the  gardens,  ornamented  with  beautiful  alleys^ 
were  restored  in  the  last  years  of  my  residence  in 
Greece.'  Those  who  walk  there  are  invited  torest 
themselves,  by  seats  placed  under  the  trees." 

After  having  been  present  at  the  exercises  of  the 
young  men,and  passing  a  few  minutes  in  the  public 
halls,  where  important  and  frivolous  questions  were 

'  Ariat  de  R«p.  lib.  8.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  452.  PluL  Sympos.  lib.  3. 
c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  639.  ■  Hippocr.  de  Dizl.  lib.  3.  t.  i.  c.  28.  Plat, 
de  Rep.  lib.  3.  t  ii.  p.  410.  Ari8t.deR^.lib.8.c.4.  t.  ii.  p. 462. 
IiL  Mago.  Moral,  lib.  1.  c.  S.  t  ti.  p.  151.  ^Tbeopomp.  et 

Philoch.  ap.  Suid  in  Ask.  Harpocr.  in  Ailx.  PauaaD.  lib.  1.  c- 
20.  p.  75.  '  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  7.  p.  426.  '  Lucian.  de 
Gymn.  t.  ii.  p.  887.     Pausao.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  p.  44.  '  PIuL  X- 

OraL  ViU  L  ii.  p.  841.         '  Lacian.  ibid.  p.  8B6. 
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akeraately  discussed,  we  took  the  road  leading  from 
the  hycmmn  to  the  Academy,  along  the  walk  of  the 
city.'  We  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  befcve  we 
met  with  a  venerable  old  man,  whom  Apollodorus 
seemed  particularly  glad  to  see.  After  the  first  com- 
pliments, he  inquired  whither  he  was  going.  Theold 
man  answered,  in  a  shrill  tone  of  T<Nce :  I  am  going 
to  dine  at  Plato'it,  with  Ephorus  and  Theopompus, 
whoarewutingformeatthegateofDipylon. — That 
i?  exactly  in  our  road,  replied  Apollodorus,  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  company.  But,  teU  me, 
do  you  still  continue  then  to  love  Plato  ?"~-As  much 
as  I  flatter  myself  I  am  beloved  by  him.  Our  ind- 
macy,  which  ori^nated  in  our  childhood,  has  never 
suffered  the  smaHest  diminution.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten it  in  one  of  bis  dialogues,  in  which  he  intro- 
duces Socrates  speaking  o(  me  in  most  honourable 
terms.' — That  praise  was  due  to  you.  Every  one 
remembers,  that  at  the  death  of  Socmtes,  whilst  his 
disciples  took  to  6ight  in  consternation,  you  ventured 
to  appear  in  mourning  in  the  streets  of  Athens.^  And 
but  a  few  years  before  you  had  given  another  exam- 
ple of  flrmness.  When  Thenunenes,  proscribed  by 
the  thirty  tyrants,  in  full  senate,  took  refuge  by  the 
altar,  you  rose  up  in  his  defence;  and  was  not  he 
himself  obliged  to  entreat  you  to  spare  him  the  afiSic- 
tion  of  seeing  you  perish  with  him  V    The  old  man . 

*  PliU  ID  Lya.  t.  ii.  p.  303.  ■  Lien,  in  Plat  lib.  3.  $  g. 

»  Plat  in  Phad.  t.  iii.  p.  178.  '  Plat,  X.  Orat.  Vit.  tom.  ii. 

p.  838.        '  Id.  ibid.  p.  aSff. 
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seemed  delighted  with  this  eulogium.  I  was  impa- 
tient to  learn  his  name,  but  ApoUodorus  took  a 
pleasure  in  concealing  it  from  me. 

Son  of  Theodorus,  said  he  to  him,  are  not  you  of 
the  same  age  with  Plato  ? — I  am  six  or  seven  years 
older  ;*  he  must  only  be  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. — ^You 
appear  to  be  in  good  health . — Excellent ;  I  am  as  weH 
in  body  and  mind  as  it  is  possible  to  be.' — ^They  say 
you  are  very  rich?* — I  have  acquired  by  my  applica- 
tion enough  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a  wise  man.' . 
My  father  had  a  manufectory  of  musical  instni' 
ments.' — He  was  ruined  in  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
and,  leaving  me  no  inheritance  but  an  excellent 
education,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  living  by  my 
literary  acquirements,  and  by  turning  to  account  th6 
lessons  I  had  received  from  Gorgias,  Prodicud,  and 
the  ablest  orators  of  Greece.  I  drew  up  pleadings 
for  such  as  were  not  able  to  defend  their  own  causes.* 
A  discourse  which  I  addressed  to  Nicoctes,  kin^  of  . 
Cyprus,  procured  me  a  present  from  him  of  twenty 
talents.**  I  opened  a  course  of  public  lectures  on 
oratory  ;  and  the  number  of  my  disciples  daily  in- 
creasing, I  have  reaped  the  fruit  of  labours  which 
have  employed  every  moment  of  my  Kfe. — Admit, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  your 
manners,  you  have  found  time  to  dedicate  some  of 


■  Laert.  in  Plat.  lib.  3.  c.  4.      Plut.  X.  Orat  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  830. 
'  Isocr.  Puiath.  t  ii.  p.  184.  "  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Isocr.  t.  t. 

p.  537.  '  Isocr.  ibid,  '  Piut  ibid.     Diooys.  Halic.  ibid, 

p.  534.  '  Cicer.  in  Brut.  t.  i  p.  S40.  •  108,000  lifres 

{4,b00l.}        •  Plut.  ibid.  p.  83S. 
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these  momente  to  pleasure.  You  formerly  kept  the 
handsome  Metanira,  and  in  a  more  advanced  age 
took  to  your  house  a  not  less  agreeable  courtezan." 
The  world  then  said  of  you,  that  you  knew  how  to 
reconcile  the  maxims  of  philosophy  with  the  refine- 
ments of  voluptuousness,  and  talked  of  that  sumptu- 
ous bed  which  you  procured  to  be  made,  and  of  those 
pillows  which  exhaled  so  delicious  an  odour."  The 
old  man,  smiling,  did  not  deny  these  facts. 

ApoUodorus  continued :  You  have  en  amiable 
family,  good  health,  an  easy  fortune,  and  numberless 
disciples ;  your  name  you  have  rendered  illustrious. 
and  your  virtues  rank  you  among  our  most  respect- 
able ciUzens :'  with  so  many  advantages  you  must  be 
the  happiest  man' in  Athens. — Alas!  answered  the 
old  man,  I  am  perhaps  the  most  wretched  of  mortal^. 
All  my  plan  of  happiness  consisted  in  obtaining 
authority  and  influence  m  the  state ;  but  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  weight  in  a 
democracy  without  taking  part  in  public  aflairs,  and 
Nature,  on  the  other,  has  ^ven  me  but  a  feeble 
voice,  and  excessive  timidity,'  it  has  so  happened, 
that,  with  a  capacity  every  way  equal  to  the  discern- 
ment of  the  true  interests  of  the  state,  but  incapable 
of  defending  them  in  the  general  assembly,  I  have 
been  always  violently  tormented  with  the  ambition 
and  impossibility  of  being  useful,  or,  if  you  will,  of 

■■  Lya.  Herniip.  et  Slrat.  ap.  Athen,  lib.  13.  p.  694.  '  Plut 
X.  Oret.  Vit.  torn.  ii.  p.  839.  '  loocr.  Panath.  tom.  ii.  p.  184. 
'  Id.  Epist  od  Phil,  t  i.  p.  27a  Id.  Episl.  ad  Mylil.  t.  i.  p.  487. 
Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  %.  c.  3.*  L  i.  p.  194. 
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obtuining  influence.'  The  Athenians  receive  lessons 
of  eloquence  from  me  gratuitously ;  foreigners^  for 
one  thousand  drachmas.'  1  would  ^ve  a  million  to 
the  man  who  could  procure  me  a  proper  portion'  of 
courage  with  a  sonorous  voice.-— But  you  have  re- 
paired the  injuries  of  Nature  :  by  your  writings  you 
instruct  that  public  you  cannot  reach  with  your 
oratory,  and  who  are  unable  to  refuse  you  their 
esteem. — And  what  signifies  to  me  the  esteem  of 
otherSj  if  I  cannot  obtain  my  own  ?  I  sometimes 
carry  the  mean  idea  I  entertain  of  my  own  abilities 
even  to  contempt.''  What  advantage  have  I  derived 
from  them  ?  Have  I  ever  been  able  to  obtain  public 
employments,  the  offices  of  ma^tracy,  or  the  ap- 
plause and  honours  which  I  daily  see  bestowed  on 
those  base  orators  who  betray  the  state?'— Though 
my  panegyric  on  Athens  made  those  rhetoricians 
blush  who  had  before  treated  the  same  subject,  and 
discouraged  others  from  again  attempting  it,^  I  have 
always  spoken  of  my  successes  with  modesty,  or  rather 
with  humility.'  My  intentions  are  pure;  I  have 
never,  either  bywritings  or  accusations,  done  injury 
to  any  man  ;  yet  I  have  enemies."— What  then  ! 
must  not  you  expect  to  pay  the  tribute  of  your  merit 
by  some  disquietudes  ?  Your  enemies  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  yourself.  An  unwelcome  voice  perpetually 
reminds  them  that  kings,  generals,  statesmen,  histo- 

'  Ibocf.  Paaath.  t.  ii.  p.  185,  «  Plut.X.  Oral.  Vit  torn.  ii. 

p.S38.  ^  Isocr.  PaDath.  torn.  iJ.  p.  184.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  180. 
'  Id.  de  Antid.  t  ii.  p.  404.  ■  Id.  PaDath.  t  ii.  p.  192.  "  Id. 
d«  Aalid.  p.  386,  390,  &c. 
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rians,  and  authors  in  erery  branch  of  literature,  are 
numbered  among  your  disciples;*  ^at  whole  colo- 
aies  of  l«amed  and  in|^nious  men  from  time  to  time 
isflue  from  your  school,  who  spread  your  doctrines 
&r  and  wide;  that  you  govern  Greece  by  your 
pupils ;°  and,  to  make  use  of  your  own  expression, 
that  you  are  the  stone  that  whets  the  instrument. — 
True;  but  it  is  not  th«  stone  that  cuts.' 

But  envy,  added  Apottodorus,  cannot  at  least 
deny  that  you  have  promoted  and  improved  the  art 
of  oratory.^ — Yet  this  is  the  merit  of  which  they 
fikewise  wish  to  rob  me.  Every  day  a  set  of  auda-* 
cious  sophists,  and  ungrateful  teachers,  after  incul- 
cating on  their  scholars  precepts  and  examples  bor- 
rowed from  my  writings,  renew  theic  attacks  on  my 
reputation  with  redoubled  ardour.  They  employ 
themselves  on  subjects  that  I  have  treated,  and,  as- 
sembling around  them  their  partisans,  compare  their 
discourses  with  mine,  which  they  have  taken  the 
precaution  to  m^amorphose,  and  are  mean  enough 
to  disfigure  in  the  recital.  Such  cruel  ingratitude 
wounds  rae  to  the  quick.'  But  I  perceive  Ephorus  ' 
and  TheoporopuB.  I  am  goin^  to  accompany  them 
to  Plato's,  and  must  take  my  leave  of  you. 

The  instant  he  was  gone,  turning  hastily  round 
to  Apollodorus,  I  a^ed  hira.  Who  then  is  this  old 


■  Id.  ibid.  p.  388.  °  Cioer.  Orat  c.  13.  L  i.  p.  429.  Dionye. 
Halicar.  <k>  Isocr.  t.  t.  p.  686.  ''  Plnl.  X.  Orat.  Vit.  t  ii.  p.  838. 
^  Ck«r.  da  Ont.  lib.  2.  o.  22.  p.  314.  Id.  Orat.  c.  13.  p.  429. 
c  bt.  p.  4C4.  NBUcnU  ap<  Ci«er.  de  Ont.  lib.  3.  c  44.  p,  321. 
■  Isocr.  Panalh.  t.  ii.  p.  IdO.    Id.  episL  ad  Philip,  t.  i.  p.  277. 
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man,  at  once  so  modest  and  so  vain ;  so  vretched, 
though  possessing  so  many  of  the  essentials  of  hap- 
piness ?  This  is  Isocrates,  said  he^  whom  we  were 
to  visit  on  our  retqin.  By  my  questions  I  ted  him 
on  to  trace  out  to  you  the  leading  features  of  bis  life 
and  character.  You  have  seen  that  be  twice  gave 
proofe  of  courage  in  his  youth.  This  effort,  apfa- 
roatly,  exhausted  the  vigour  of  his  mind ;  for  he  has 
passed  the  remainder  oS  his  days  in  apprekensioa 
and  chagrin.  The  very  stg^t  of  the  rostrum,  which 
he  has  prudenjtiy  renounced,  gives  him  such  unea-- 
sinessj  that  he  no  longer  attends  at  the  genenri  as- 
semblies.' He  imagines  himsdf  surrounded  by 
enemies  and  envious  persons,  because  a  cabal  o£ 
autiiont  whom  he  despises  judge  less  fevourably  of  his 
wcitingattiBQ  himself.  It  is  bisfate  to  be  perpetual^ 
in  the  pursuit  of  fonie,  and  never  to  luiow  r^wse.^ 

Unfortunately  for  him,  bis  works,  abounding  in 
other  respects  with  greet  beauties,  furnish  powerful 
weapons  for  criticism.  His  style  ie  pure  and  fluent, 
ftiU  of' softness  and  harmony,  sometunes  pompous 
and  magnificent,  but  occasimially  hnguid,  diffuse, 
and  overdiarged  widi  ornaments^  by  which  it  is 
disfigured." 

His  eloquence  is  not  calculated  for  the  diacussione 
of  popular  assemblies,  norfortlie  bar;'  its  object  is 
to  soothe  the  ear,,  rather  than  to  affect  the  heart.  It 

■  PliL.  X.  Omt  ViL  t  ii.  p.  838.  '  Ison.  Pioath.  Li.  p.  184 
et  187.  •  Cicer.  d«  Oral,  lib.  Si  c.  7.  t  i.  p.  390.     Dk»y». 

Halic.  de  Iboct.  i.t,  p.68T.        *  Diony*.  HalicibkLtT.  p.fr39< 
Cicer.  Orat.  cap.  13.  t  i.  p.  429. 
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is  painful  to  see  so  estimable  an  author  oflen  sink 
into  the  mere  sonorous  writer,  reducing  his  art  to  the  - 
tingle  merit  of  eloquence ; '  laboriously  subjecting 
bis  thoughts  to  words  ;*  avoiding  the  concourse  of 
vowels  with  a  puerile  affectation ; '  attentive  only  to 
the  rounding  of  his  periods,  and,  as  bis  only  resource 
to  produce  symmetry  in  their  component  members, 
driven  to  fill  them  up  with  redundant  words  and 
misplaced  figures.**  As  be  does  not  sufficiently 
diversify  bis  style,  his  reader  at  last  becomes  cold 
and  disgusted.  He  is  a  painter  who  gives  the  same 
drapery  and  the  same  attitudes  to  all  his  figures.* 

His  discourses  generally  turn  on  the  most  im- 
portant topics  of  morals  and  politics.'  He  neither 
persuades  nor  carries  his  reader  along  with  him ;  for 
he  does  not  write  with  warmth,  and  seems  more  at- 
tentive to  bis  art  tban  the  truths  he  is  announciug.* 
Hence  possibly  it  happens  that  sovereigns,  of  whom 
he  has  in  some  sort  made  himself  the  legislator,'  have 
replied  to  his  counsels  by  rewards.  He  has  com- 
posed, on  the  duty  of  kings,  a  little  work,  which  be 
has  procured  to  be  circulated  through  every  court.  It 
was  sent  to  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,'  who 

T  AriBt.«p.  Cicer.  deOrat.  lib.  3.  c,  35.  L  i.p.  313.  '  Dionys. 
Halic.  ibid.  p.  558.  '  Quintil.  lib.  0.  c.  4.  p.  593.  Dionys. 
Halic.  ibid.  p.  538.  Demetr.  Pbaler.  de  Elocul.  §  68.  ^  Cicer. 
Orat  c  12.  t.  i.  p.  440.  Plut  de  Glor.  Athen.  t.  ii.  p.  350. 
Dionyi.  H«lic.  de  Isbcr,  t  v.  p.  540. ,  Hennog.  de  Fohd.  lib.  2. 
p.  388.  '  Philoa.  ap.  Dionyfl.  Halic  de  Isocr.  I.  t.  p.  550. 
"  Dionyi.  Halic.  ibid.  p.  535.  *  Hennog.  de  Fortnis,  lib.  1. 
p.  304.  et  lib.  3.  p.  388.  '  loocr.  adNicocl.  t.  i.  p.  55.  Aphtoa. 
Progymn.  p.  4.  *  Iboct.  Oral,  ad  Phil.  t.  i.  p.  3Q9.  Socratic. 
Epist.  p.  66. 
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admired  the  author,  and  easily  pardoned  him  leasong 
from  which  he  felt  no  remorse. 

Isocrates  has  grown  old  in  composing,  polishing 
and  repolishing,  and  recomposing,  a  very  inconsider- 
able number  of  works.  His  panegyric  of  Athens  is 
said  to  have  cost  him  ten  years' appUcation.^  Whilst 
employed  in  this  laborious  structure,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  he  was  erecting  it  on  foundations  which 
roust  inevitably  occasion  its  ruin.  He  lays  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  eloquence  to 
magnify  Uttle  things,  and  to  diminish  great  ones ; 
and  afterwards  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Athe* 
nians  have  rendered  more  service  to  Greece  than  the 
Lacedemonians.' 

Notwithstanding  these  faults,  to  which  his  ene- 
mies add  many  others,  his  writings  present  us  with 
so  many  happy  turns,  and  salutary  maxims,  that  they 
will  always  serve  as  models  for  those  who  are  qualified 
to  study  them.  He  is  an  able  rhetorician,  destined 
to  form  excellent  writers;  andanenlightenedteacher, 
attentive  to  the  improvement  of  his  disciples,  and  to 
the  character  of  their  genius.  Ephorus  of  Cume, 
and  Theopompus  of  Chios,  who  have  just  taken  him 
from  us,  have  had  a  happy  experience  of  this.  After 
inspiring  the  first  with  energy,  and  repressing  the 
impetuosity  of  the  latter,^  he  has  recommended  them 
both  to  write  history;'  and  their  first  essays  do 

^  Plut  d«  Qlor.  Alhen.  L  ii.  p.  3S0.  Qaintil.  Ub.  10.  c.  4. 
Phot.  Biblioth.  p.  I45fi.  '  Longia.  de  Subl.  §  38.  '  Cicer. 
deOrat.  lib.  3.  c.  9.  t.  i.  p.  288.  Idem,  de  Clir.  OraL  c.  611;  p. 
383.  Qaintil.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  p.  IDS.  Suid.  in'E^ft.  '  Cicer.  de 
Orat.  lib.S.  c  13.  t.  i.  p.  SOft. 
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honour  to  Uienigacit;  of  the  muter,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  pupils. 

Whilst  Apollodorus  was  informing  me  of  th«fie 
particularg,  we  crossed  the  forum.  He  then  con- 
ducted me  by  the  street  of  the  Hermffi,  and  brought 
me  into  the  paltestra  of  Taureas,  facing  the  royal 
portico."  • 

Ab  Athens  possesseB  different  gymnasia,  it  cott- 
taina  UkewiHe  several  palsstrs.  In  the  former  of 
these  schools,  youth  pursue  their  exercises ;  the  latter 
are  set  apart  for  athletie  by  profession.  We  saw  a 
numberof  those  who  bad-carried  off  the  prizes  in  the 
games  instituted  in  the  different  cities  of  Greece,  and 
others  who  were  aspiring  to  the  same  honours.  Many 
Athenians,  and  even  old  men,*  assiduously  resort 
thitber,  to  continue  their  exercises,  or  be  spectators 
of  the  combats. 

The  palsBStrs  are  neariy  of  the  same  form  with 
the  gymnasia.  We  visited  the  apartments  appro- 
priated to  all  the  species  of  baths ; .  those  where  the 
wrestlers  leave  their  clothes,  where  they  rub  their 
bodies  with  oil  to  render  their  limbs  supple,  and 
where  they  roll  themselves  in  the  sand  in  order  to 
give  their  antagonists  a  hold." 

Wrestling,  leaping,  tennis,  and  a9  the  exercises 
of  the  LycKum,  were  here  repeated  before  us  with 
greater  vadeties,  and  wHh  more  strength  and  AM 
on  the  peat  of  the  performers. 

"  Plat.  i»  Ckannid.  t.  ii.  p.  1&3.  *  See  plan  of  the  pslesfra. 
■  Id.  de  Hep.  lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  492.  °  Mem.  do  I'Acad.  des 
Bell.  Lettr.  t.  i.  Hiat.  p.  fl9. 
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Among  the  different  groopB  before  ua,  we  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  and 
wortfiy  of  serving  as  models  for  artists ;  some  with 
vigorous  and  boldly  marked  outiines,  as  Hercules  is 
represented ;  and  others  of  a  more  slim  and  elegant 
shape,  as  Achilles  is  described.  The  former,  devoting 
themselves  to  wrestling  and  boxing,  had  no  object 
but  to  increase  their  bodily  strength ; '  tiie  latter, 
educated  to  less  violent  exercises,  such  as  running, 
leaping,  &c.  confined  tiieroselves  to  acquirements 
of  agility. 

Their  regimen  is  suited  to  the  different  exercises 
for  which  they  are  designed.  Some  of  them  abstain 
flrom  women*  and  wine ;  othere  lead  a  very  abste- 
mious life :  but  those  who  make  laborious  exertions 
stand  in  need  of  a  great  quantity  of  substantial  food, 
such  aaroastedbeefandporit,to  restore  theirstreng^h.* 
If  they  require  only  two  mins  a  day,  with  bread  in 
proportion,  they  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  their 
temperance.'  But  several  are  mentioned  who  have 
made  a  terrible  consumption  of  jM'Ovisions.  Tbea- 
genes  of  Thasos,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  eaton 
a  whole  ox  in  a  day.*  The  same  exploit  is  attrihutoi 
to  Milo  of  Crotona,  whose  usual  quantity  of  food 
for  a  day  was  twenty  miD»  of  meal,  as  many  of 


■•  Plat  de  Hop.  lib.  3.  t  ii.  p.  410.  ^  Id.  de  Leg.  lib.  8.  t.  ii. 
p.  840.  '  Hipp.  Epid.  Ub.  ».  t.  k  p.  788.  Pkt,  de  R(^  Kb.  3. 
p.411.  PlutiD  Arat  t  i.  p.  1028.  H«m.  de  TAcad.  dM  Ball. 
Lett,  t  i.  p.  991.  ■  Oalan  d«  DignoL  PmIi.  Kb.  3.  c.  % 

Hem.  da  VkxhA.  des  Boa  I^ttr.  t  i.  p.  231,  &k.         '  P«Hldifu 
sp.  Atben.  lib.  10.  c.  3.  p.  413. 
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bread,*  and  three  congii  of  wine.f'  It  is  said  like- 
wise^  that  Astydamus  of  Miletus,  when  at  the  table 
of  Ariobarzanes,  the  Persian  satrap,  devoured  alone 
the  supper  prepared  for  nine  guests."  These  stories, 
though  they  no  doubt  exaggerate  the  facts,  prove  at 
least  the  idea  generally  entertained  of  the  voracity 
of  this  class  of  wresders.  When  they  are  able  to 
gratify  it  without  danger,  they  acquire  extraordinary 
strength  :  ^eir  stature  becomes  sometimes  gigantic ; 
and  their  adversaries,  struck  with  terror,  either  de- 
cline entering  the  lists,  or  sink  under  the  weight  of 
their  enormous  bodies. 

They  are  so  oppressed  by  excess  of  nutriment,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  pass  part  of  their  lives  in  a  profound 
deep,'  and  soon  become  so  extremely  corpulent  as  to 
be  no  longer  known  to  be  the  same  persons :  *  this  is 
succeeded  by  di  Borders  which  render  them  as  wretched 
as  they  have  always  been  unserviceahletotheircoun- 
try ;  *  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  wrestling,  boxing, 
and  all  those  combats  disputed  with  so  much  fury  and 
obstinacy  in  the  public  solemnities,  are  no  longer  any 
thing  but  ostentatious  exhibitions,  since  tactics  have 
been  brought  to  perfection.  Egypt  at  no  time  adopted 
them,  as  they  gave  only  a  temporary  strength.^ 
Lacedaemon  has  corrected  their  inconveniences  by 
the  wisdom  of  her  institutions.  In  the  other  states 
of  Greece,  men  have  discovered,  that,  by  subjecting 

*  About  18  poundfi.  f  About  15  French  pints  (or  EoglUh 
qoarte  oearlj .)  "  Theodor.  ap.  Athen.  ibid.  ^  Atben.  ibid. 
p.  413.  '  Plat  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  p.  404.  *  Aristot  de  Qener. 
lib.  4.  c.  3.  p.  1131.  ■  Euripid.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  10.  c  2.  p.  413 
*  Diod.  Sic  lib.  1.  p.  73. 
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their  children  to  them,  they  incur  the  risk  of  injuring 
their  shape  and  preventing  their  growth :'  end  that, 
in  a  more  advanced  age,  professed  wrestlers  never 
make  ood  soldiers,  because  they  are  -unable  (o  sup- 
port hunger,  thirst,  watching,  the  smallest  wants,  or 
the  most  trifling  deviation  from  their  usual  habits.' 
On  coming  out  of  the  palEestra,  we  learnt  that 
Telaira,  the  wife  of  Pyrrtius,  a  relation  and  friend  of 
ApoUodorus,  had  been  suddenly  taken  iU,  and  that 
her  life  vnis  in  imminent  danger ;  the  branches  of 
laurel  and  acanthus,  which  it  is  customary  to  suspend 
at  the  house  of  a  sick  person,  had  been  seen  at  her 
door.'  We  immediately  hastened  thtther,and  found 
the  relations  of  the  family  crowding  around  her  bed, 
andaddressing  prayers  to  Mercury,  the  conductor  of 
departed  spirits/  while  the  unhappy  Pyrriiua  was 
taking  his  last  &rewel  of  his  affectionate  wife.*  With 
difficulty  he  was  forced  away  from  this  scene.  We 
strove  to  remind  him  of  the  lessons  which  he  had 
received  at  the  Academy :  those  lessons  so  specious  in 
prosperity,  but  so  impertinent  in  affliction.  "  O  Phi- 
losophy !"  exclaimed  he ;  "  yesterdaythou  command- 
dest  me  to  love  my  wife,  to-day  thou  forbiddest  me 
to  lament  her."* — "  Yet  after  all,"  said  we  to  him, 
your  tears  cannot  restore  her  to  life." — "Alas!"  re- 
plied he,  "that  reflection  only  make  them  flow  faster.*" 

*  AfislOt.  lib.  8.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  452.  '  Plut!  ia  Fhilop.  t.  i.  p. 

957.  •  Laert  ia  Bioo.  lib.  4.  ^  57.     Etylnolog.  Maga.  i 

AtT^r.  Bod.  ID  Thtiopbr.  Hisu  PlaaL  lib.  3.  c.  17.  p.  35S. 
'  Horn.  Odyss.  lib.  24.  v.  9.  Etymolog.  MagD.  in  'E{>r.  ■  Eurip. 
in  Alcest.  v.  891.^  Stob.  Serm.  »7.  p.  530.  '  Id.  Senn. 

132.  p.  613. 
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Aa  Boon  as  she  expired,  the  wh<de  house  re- 
sounded with  cries  and  lamentaddns.  The  body  was 
washed,  perfumed  with  odtHiferous  essences,  and 
clothed  in  a  cosUy  garment.*  On  her  head,  which 
was  covered  with  a  veil,  was  placed  a  chaplet  of 
flowers ;'  in  her  hands  a  cake  of  flour  and  honey,  to 
appease  C^berus ;"  and  in  her  mouth  a  piece  of 
money  of  the  value  of  one  or  two  oboli,  to  pay 
'Charon ;"  and  in  this  state  4he  lay  exposed  for  a 
whole  day  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house.  At  the 
door  stood  a  vessel  of  lustral  water,  to  purify  those 
who  might  touch  the  corpse." 

This  exposure  is  deemed  necessary  to  ascertain 
tiiat  the  person  is  really  deceased,'  and  died  a  na- 
;tural  death.^  It  is  sometimes  continued  even  to  the 
.third  d^y.' 

The  time. of  the  funeral  was  announced;  which 
.we  were  obliged  to  attend  before  sun-me,*  the  laws 
prohibiting  the  choice  of  any  other  hour,  Uiatacere- 
mony  so  mournful  may  not  degenerate  Into  a  sceue  of 
ostentation.     The  firiendsand  relations  were  invited.' 


*  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  34.  t.  587.  Id.  in  Odysi.  lib.  34.  ver«.  44. 
Enrip.  in  PboenisB.  v.  1339  et  1626.  Id.  in  Alcest  v.  168.  So- 
phocl.  in  Electr.  v.  1 145.  Lucian  de  Luct.  t.  ii.  p.  936.  '  Eurip. 
io  HippoL  V.  14S8.  ■■  Aristoph.in  Lysist.  v.<01.  Scbol.  ib. 
Id.  in  JECcdes.  t.  £34.  ■  Ariatoph.  in  Ran.  v.  .140.  Sebol.  ib. 
T.  372.  Lucian.  ibid.  Epigr.  Lucil.  in  Amhol.  p.  268.  "Eurip. 
inAkeit.  V.  100.  Aiistoph.  ia  Eccles.  v.  1025.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  7. 
^65.  Beejdi.ia^Api.  Cansab.  in  Theophrast.  c.  IS.  >' Plat, 
de  Leg.  lib.  12.  p.  959.  iPoll.  lib.  8.  c  7.  (,  05.  'Jungerm. 
in  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  14.  §  140.  ■  Demosth.  in  Macart.     Callim. 

Bpigr.  in  Anthol.  lib.  S.  p.  377.        '  Arist.  de  Mqrib.  lib.  9.  c.  2. 
t.  ii.  p.  118. 
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We  found  women  about  the  coffin  .making  Joud 
lamentations ;"  some  of  khem  cut  off  locks  of  their 
-hair,  and  laid  tbem  by  the  side  oi  Telaira  as  pledges 
of  their  affection  and  grief*  14ie  body  was  [^ced 
on  a  car,  in  a  coffki  of  cypress  wood.'  The  women 
£}Uowed  the  corpse;  the  men  walked  before  it,* 
some  ytith  tiieir  heads  shaved,  butall  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  dothed  in  black.*  They  were  preceded  by 
a  band  of  musicians,  who  |dayed  and  sung  melao'- 
choly  airs.^  We  afterwards  -repaired  to  a  houae 
belonging  to  Pyrrhus,  near  Pbalenun,  whexe  the 
ashes  of  tus  ancestors  were  deposited-' 

The  practiceofinterringdeadbodieswasanaeiitiy 
common  to  .most  nations,^  th^  of  burning  ^em  has 
in  later  times  preTailed.amongtfaeCrTeeks;*  at  present 
it  seems  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  ofind^erencc 
whetiier  -we  restore  our  remains  to  .tlu  .earth,  <v 
commit  tbem  to  th^  flames.  Tbe4>ody  of  Telaira 
was  laid  on  a  .pile,  and  when  coosumed,  thcineaveat 
relations  collected  the  ashes,'  and  buried  Hbe  ucn 
which  contanied  them  in  ithe  ground. 

■  ■  Eurjp.  in ^i^t.  T.  1Q3.  '  Id.  r.  102.  ^opIiDcl.iDAivC' 
T.  1199.  RircbiQ.  de  Fuperib.  lib.  2..c.  I3et  15.  '  Tbjicyd. 
lib.  3.  c.  3d.  'Demosth.  in  Macart.  p.  1037.    'Lys.  de-Csde 

Graliui.  p.  5.  Terent.  io  Andr.  act  1.  sc«i.  1.  g.  90.  '  Xan. 
IKst. Gnec.  lib.  l.p.449.  EuHp.  Iphig.in  AuI.t.  143Set  1449. 
Mfem^r.Ilikd.  lib.  S4..V.  731.  East^th. p. .IST%  ,Plat.d«JL^. 
lib.r.  t.ii.  p.,800.  Aiheo.  lib.  14.c.3.j>.  61().  °  De^p^h.  in 
Micut.  p.  10|40.    jM.  ID  Pallid,  p.1117.  *,Ck«r.  6fi  Leg. 

lib.  %  c. ae.:t..iii.p.  155.    Sirchm.  da Funpr.  lib.  l.  c. 9.    '  Hom, 
puum.    Thucyd.  Ub.  %  c.  53.    Tereat.  ui  Ai^^.  acf.  1.  sc^p.  1. 
Iiudaii.  da>Lmct.  c  3^1.  t.  \i.  p.  933.       '  Phl.ap  J^luedon.  t.  i.  p. 
-115.  *  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  $3.  t.  ^^3.    Id.  -lib.  34.  t.  70S. 
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During  the  ceremony  libations  of  wine  were  made. 
Some  of  the  garmenlB  of  Telaira  were  thrown  into  the 
fire,  while  her  name  was  invoked  aloud ;''  and  this 
eternal  valediction  redoubled  those  tears  which  had 
never  ceased  to  flow  from  every  eye. 

We  were  next  summoned  to  the  funeral  repast, 
.where  the  conversation  turned  on  the  virtues  of 
Telaira.'  On  the  ninth  and  thirtieth  days,  her  re- 
lations, habited  in  white,  and  crowned  with  flowers, 
again  assembled  to  pay  new  honours  to  her  manes  ;^ 
and  it  was  reserved  that  they  should  meet  annually 
on  her  birth-day,  to  lament  her  loss,  as  if  it  were  etiH 
recent.  This  affectionate  anniversary  is  frequently 
perpetuated  in  a  fomjly,  in  a  society  of  friends,  and 
among  the  disciples  of  the  same  philosopher.'  The 
regret  testified  on  these  occasions  is  renewed  at  the 
general  festival  of  the  dead,  which  is  celebrated  in 
this  month  of  Anthesterion.*"  I  have  more  than 
once  likewise  seen  individuals  approach  a  tomb, 
leave  there  a  part  of  their  hair,  and  make  around  it 
libations  of  water,  wine,  milk,  and  honey." 

Less  attentive  to  the  origin  of  these  rights  than  to 
ttie  sentiment  by  which  they  are  preserved,  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  legislators, 
who  taught  that  sepulture  and  its  attendant  ceremo- 

*  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  43.  t.  S2l.  '  Id.  lib.  24.  v.  804.     De- 

moath.  de  Cor.  p.  540.  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  %  c.  45.  t.  iii.  p.  158. 
*"  InBos  de  Cyron.  Hsred.  p.  73.  Poll  lib.  3.  c.  10.  $  103.  Id. 
lib.  1.  c.  7.  h  66.  Id.  lib.  8.  c  14.  $  146.  Juogerm.  ibid. 
'  M«ura.  Ortec.  Fer.  in  Tcfic.  *  Corresponding  with  our 

months  of  February  and  March.  ■  Meura.  Graec.  Fer.  in 

titKuc-  '  Pott.  An:hcol.  lib.  4.  c.  5  et  8. 
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nics  are  to  be  considered  as  things  sacred.  They 
encouraged  that  ancient  opinion,  that  the  soul,. 
having  left  its  habitation,  the  body  is  stopped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Styx,  tormented  with  the  desire  of 
reaching  the  place  of  its  destinadon,  and  that  it  ap- 
pears in  dreaqs  to  the  survivors,  who  should  interest 
themselves  in  its  fate,  until  they  shall  have  with- 
drawn its  mortal  relics  from  the  eye  of  day  and  the 
injuries  of  the  weather." 

Hence  that  anxiety  to  procure  it  the  desired  re- 
pose; hence  the  injunction  imposed  on  the  traveller 
to  cover  with  earth  a  corpse  which  he  may  find  uptm 
his  road;^'  and  hence  the  profound  veneration  in 
which  tombs  are  held,  and  the  severe  laws  against 
all  who  violate  them. 

Hence  also  the  ceremonies  practised  with  respect 
to  those  who  are  swallowed  up  in  the  waves,  or  die 
in  foreign  countries,  when  it  is  impossible  to  recover 
their  bodies.  Their  companions,  previous  to  their 
departure,  thrice  invoke  them  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
by  sacrifices  and  libations  flatter  themselves  that 
they  have  brought  hack  their  manes,''  to  which  they 
sometimes  erect  cenotaphs,  a  kind  of  funeral  monu- 
ments held  in  almost  equal  veneration  with  tombs. 

Among  the  citizens  who  enjoyed  an  easy  fortune 
when  alive,  some,  conformably  with  ancient  usage, 
have  only  a  small  column  erected  over  their  ashes. 

■  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  33.  v.  iS.  Eusuih.ibid.  '  Sophocl.  in 
Antig.  T.  2S2.  Schol.  ibid.  ^liao.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  14. 
<>  Homn'r.  Odys9.  lib.  1.  t.  64.  Euslalh.  ibid.  p.  1S14.  Find. 
Pytb.  4.  V.  S83.     Schol.  ibid. 
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vritii  their  name  inscribed  on  it ;  others,  in  contempt 
of  the  laws  which  condemn  ostentation  and  all  pre- 
tensions to  fictions  sorrow,  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  fhfcir  deceased  relations  by  elegant  and  magni- 
ficent structures,  omamentetl  with  statues  and  em- 
bellished by  the  arts.'  I  have  known  a  fVeed  man 
expend  two  ttdents  *  for  a  monument  to  his  wife.' 

Between  the  paths  in  which  men  stray,  either 
from  the  excess  or  the  default  of  sentiment,  the 
laws  have  pointed  out  a  track  from  which  no  citizen 
IB  allowed  to  deviate.  They  exclude  from  the  first 
dignities  of  the  magistracy  the  ungrateful  son,  who, 
at  the  deadi  of  the  authors  of  his  being,  has  neg- 
lected Ae  duties  of  nature  and  religion.*  They 
command .  all  persons  attending  at  a  funeral  to  re- 
spect decency  eren  in  their  expressions  of  affliction 
and  despair.  Let  no  one  say  they  infuse  terror 
into  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  by  piercing  shrieks 
and  terrifying  lamentations ;  above  all,  let  not  the 
women  tear  tiieir  fkces,  as  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom." Who  would  imagine  that  it:  coidd  ever  be 
necessary  to  compel  the  latter  to  be  careful  of  the 
preservation  of  their  beauty  ? 

'Pau8wi.lib.  I.e.  18.  p.  43.  •  ]0,800Uvre8  (450i.)  'De- 
mosth. in Steph.  1.  p.  S80.  '  XeDDph.Meinor.p.743.  °Cicer. 
de  Leg.  lib.  3.  c.  95.  p.  168. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Journey  (o  Coritiih. — XencpAon. — l^mokon. 

On  our  arrival  in  Greece,  we  had  learned  that  the 
Eleans  having  taken  possession  of  a  small  town  in 
Peloponnesus^  called  Scillus,  where  Xeoophon  re- 
sided, he  had  removed  with  his  sons  to  C<irintii.'' 
Timagenes  was  impatient  to  see  him.  We  set  out, 
therefore,  taking  with  us  Philotas,  whose  family  v^ 
on  terms  of  hospitality  with  that  of  Timodemus,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  houses  of  Corinth.^  We  tra- 
versed Eleusis,  Megaris,  and  the  IsUimus,  but  were 
too  much  hurried  to  attend  to  the  objects  we  met 
with  on  our  journey. 

Timodemus  himself  conducted  us  to  the  house  of 
Xenophon.  He  was  from  home ;  but  we  found  him 
in  a  neighbouring  temple,  offering  a  sacrifice.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  bim,  but  his  on  no  person  ;  for  he 
appeared  in  presence  of  the  gods  with  the  same  re- 
spect with  which  he  inspired  men.  I  contemplated 
him  with  the  liveliest  emotion.  He  appeared  to  be 
~  about  seventy  or  seventy-five,  and  his  countenance 
still  retained  vestiges  of  that  beauty  for  which  he 
had  been  remarkable  in  his  youth.* 

■  Laert  in  Xen.  lib.  «.  §  53.  '  Plut.  in  Timol.  t.  J.  p.  237. 

'Xisen.  lib.  2.  §48. 
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The  ceremony  was  scarcely  ended  before  Tima- 
genes  threw  himself  on  hie  neck:  and^  unable  to  tear 
himself  from  him,  called  him,  with  abroken  voice,  bb 
general,  his  saviour,  his  friend.  Xenophon  surveyed 
bim  with  astonishment,  and  endeavoured  to  recognise 
features  of  which  he  had  some  recollection,  butwhich 
were  no  longer  familiar  to  him.  At  length  he  ex- 
claimed :  You  are  certainly  Timagenes  ?  Ah  \  who 
else  could  preserve  such  tender  sentiments  after  so 
long  an  absence?  you  make  me  feel  at  this  moment 
how  delicious  it  is  to  see  friends  revive,  from  whom 
we  seem  to  be  separated  for  ever.  Tender  embraces 
followed  this  acknowledgment:  and  during  the 
whole  of  our  stay  at  Corinth,  mutual  explanations 
formed  the  topic  of  their  frequent  conversations. 

Bom  in  a  town  of  AtUca,  and  educated  in  the 
school  of  Socrates,  Xenophon  in  his  early  years  bore 
arms  in  the  service  of  bis  country .  He  then  entered 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  assembled  by  the  Younger 
Cyrus  to  dethrone  his  brotiier  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia.'  After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  hewaa  entrusted, 
conjoindy  with  four  other  officers,  with  the  command 
of  the  Grecian  troops  ;^  and  it  was  then  (hey  made 
that  masterly  retreat,  as  greatly  to  be  admired  in  its 
kind,  as  the  relation  he  has  given  of  it  is  in  point  of 
composition.  On  his  return,  he  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedeemon,  in  whose  glory 
he  shared,  and  whose  friendship  he  merited.''  Some 
time  after,  the  Athenians  sentenced  him  to  banish- 

■  XcD.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  3.  p.  494.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  2fl9. 

'  Laert.  lib.  2.  $  51.    Nep.  in  Ageiil.  c.  1. 
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ment,  jealous,  no  doubt,  of  the  preference  he  had 
^ven  to  the  Lacedsemonians.'  But  the  latter,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  suffered  from 
hig  countrymen,  bestowed  on  him  an  habitation  'at 
Scillus.' 

In  this  happy  retirement  he  bad  spent  several 
years,  and  proposed  returning  to  it  as  soon  as  the 
troubles  of  Peloponnesus  should  be  appeased. 

During  our  stay  at  Corinth,  I  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  his  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  and 
a  still  stricter  friendship  with  Timoleon,  the  second 
son  of  Timodemus,  at  whose  bouse  we  resided. 

Were  I  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  Timoleon,  I 
should  pass  over  the  undaunted  courage  be  has  dis- 
played in  battle,  for  among  warlike  nations  that  is  no 
distinction,  until  carried  to  excess  it  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue ;  but  to  exhibit  all  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  I 
should  content  myself  with  enumerating  the  most  emi- 
nent: that  consummate  prudence,  which  in  him 
preceded  maturity;  his  admirable  moderation  when 
his  own  interests  were  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
bis  unshaken  firmness  when  those  of  his  country  were 
in  question ;  bis  unalterable  hatred  of  the  despotism 
of  ambition,  and  the  tyranny  of  bad  examples ;'  and 
I  should  render  his  eulogium  comjJete,  by  adding, 
that  no  man  more  resembled  Epaminondas,  whom, 
by  a  secret  instinct,  he  had  adopted  for  his  model.* 

Timoleon  was  happy  in  the  public  esteem  and  the 

*  Laen.  lib.  2.  §  51.  "  Dinarch.  ap.  Uert.  lib.  2.  ^  52. 
I  Plut.  ID  TiiDol.  t.  i.p.  237.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  IS.  p.  450.        *  Plut. 
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con8ciou8nessofhiflownintegrity,wbeiitbe«athuBiuin 
of  bis  virtue  alienated  from  him  almost  every  friend, 
and  rendered  him  the  most  miserable  of  men.  His 
brother,Timophanes,vrho  possessed  neither  hiaknow- 
ledge  nor  his  rectitude  of  principle,  had  cdlected 
aroand  him  a  number  of  comipt  moi,  who  were 
perpetually  urging  him  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
supreme  authority^  and  finally  wrought  him  into  a 
persaasicm  that  his  tides  were  well  founded.  A  blind 
presumptuous  courage  had  procured  him  tbe  con- 
fidence of  the  Corinthians,  whose  armies  he  had  more 
than  once  commanded,  and  who  placed  him  at  tbe 
head  offour  hundred  men,  maintained  forthe internal 
security  of  the  city.  Timophanesconvertedthoseraea 
into  his  personal  guards;  gained  over  the  populace 
by  lai^sses ;  and,  seconded  by  a  formidable  party, 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  dragged  the  citizens 
suspected  to  the  scaffold.^ 

Till  now,  Timoleon  had  only  kept  a  watchfiil  eye 
over  his  conduct  and  his  proj  ects .  In  hopes  to  redaim 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  faults, 
and  to  heighten  the  lustre  of  some  noble  actions  which 
he  had  by  accident  performed.  He  had  been  even 
seen  to  precipitate  himself,  in  battle,  regardless  of 
danger,  amidst  the  enemy,  and  singly  to  sustain  their 
joint  attacks,  to  rescue  a  brother  whom  he  loved,  and 
whose  body,  covered  with  wounds,  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  into  their  hands.' 

Indignant,  at  length,  at  seeing  tyranny  established 

"  Plut  in  Tiinol.  i.  i.  p.  237.         '  Id.  ibid. 
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iD  his  life-time,  tuid  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  family, 
he  painted  in  Urely  o^ura  to  Timophanes  the  horror 
he  felt  at  the  crimen  which  he  had  already  committed, 
and  those  which  he  still  meditated;  conjuriog  him 
immediately  to  abdicate  an  odioua  power,  and  to  mue 
atonement  to  the  manes  of  the  victims. sacrifioed  to 
his  mad  ambition'.  Some  days  after,  heag^n  repaired 
to  his  apartment  accompanied  by  two  of  their  friends, 
one  ofthem  the  brother-in-law  of  Timophanes;  they 
reiterated  their  united  entreaties,  and  conjured  him  by 
the  endearing  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  his 
country.  Timophanes  at  first  answered  them  with 
the  most  insulting  deriuon,  and  at  length  broke  out 
into  menaces  and  rage.  It  had  been  previously  con- 
certed,, that  a  positive  refusal  on  his  part  should  be 
the  signal  of  his  destruction.  His  two  friends,  wearied 
with  his  reststence,  {bunged  a  da^er  in  his  breast: 
whilst  Timoleon,  with  his  head  covered  with  his  robe, 
remained  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  dissolved  in 
UMs,  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment,^  to  which'  he  had 
retired. 

1  cannot,  without  shuddering,  thmk  of  that  &M 
moment  when  we  heard  those  piercing  meaj  those 
terrifying  Words,  re-echo  thtvugfa  the  house:  Tiony- 
phttnesisdead!  his  broth^-in-law  has  killed  him !  he 
is  munlered  by  hisbrother  1  We  happened  at  dtafe  iki>- 
slant  to  be  iirith  Dieinar[8te>  his  mothear;  his  fhAer 
was  f^m  home.    Oasdng  my  eyes  on  this  unhappy 


.  i.  p.  237.     Nep.  i 
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woman,  I  saw  her  hair  stand  erect  upon  her  head, 
and  horror  painted  on  her  countenance  amidst  the 
shades  of  death.  When  she  had  recovered  the  use  of 
her  senses,  she  uttered,  without  shedding  a  single 
tear,  the  most  hmnnd  imprecations  against  Timoleoo, 
who  wasdenied  even  the  feeble  consohition  of  hearing 
them  from  her  mouth.  Shutting  herself  up  in  her 
apartment,  she  vowed  never  more  to  behold  the 
murderer  of  her  son.' 

Among  the  Corinthians,  some  considered  the 
assassination  of  Timophanes  as  an  heroic,  and  others 
as  an  atrocious  deed .  The  former  thought  they  could 
never  sufficiently  extol  the  exalted  couragewhich  could 
sacrifice  the  ties  of  nature  and  friendship  to  the  public 
good.  The  greater  part,  however,  though  they  approv- 
ed of  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,"  added,  that  every 
citizen  had  a  right  to  tidte  away  his  life,  except  his 
brother.  This  transaction  was  followed  by  a  tumult, 
which  was  soon  appeased,  and  an  accusation  prefer- 
red against  Timoleon,  from  which  he  was  acquitted.' 

The  judgment  which  he  passed  on  himself  was 
more  rigorous.  No  sooner  did  he  percieve  that  what 
he  had  done  was  condemned  by  the  greater  number, 
than  he  doubted  of  his  own  innocence,  and  resolved  to 
renounce  life.  His  friends,  by  dieir  entreaties  and 
attention,  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  take  some 
nourishment ;  buthecouldnotbepersuadedto remain 
with  them.     He  quitted  Corinth,  and  wandered  for 


'  Plut.  ID  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  238. 
lib.  16.  p.  459. 
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'  several  years  in  solitary  places,  entirely  abandoned  to 
his  grief,  bitterly  deploring  the  errors  of  his  virtue, 
and  sometimes  the  ingratitude  of  the  Corinthians." 

We  shall  one  day  see  him  again  make  his  appear- 
ance with  more  lustre,  and  bestow  happiness  on  a 
great  empire  which  owed  to  him  its  liberty. 

The  trouble  occasioned  by  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther hastened  our  departure.  We  tookleave  of  Xeno- 
phon  with  great  regret.  I  again  met  witii  him,  a  few 
years  after^  at  Scillus,  and  at  a  proper  time  shall  give 
you  an  account  of  the  conversations  I  then  had  with 
him.  His  two  sons  accompanied  us,  with  intention 
to  serve  in  the  troops  which  the  Athenians  were 
preparing  to  send  to  the  Lacedfemonians. 

In  our  road  we  fell  in  with  a  great  number  of  tra- 
vellers, who  were  repairing  to  Athens,  to  be  present  at 
the  greater  Dionysia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fesU- 
vals  of  that  city.  Besides  the  gratification  I  expected 
for  my  curiosity  in  the  magnificence  of  the  other  spec- 
tacles, I  was  extremely  desirous  to  be  present  at  a 
competition  that  had  long  been  customary  at  this  time, 
in  which  poets  vied  with  each  other,  and  presented 
new  tragedies  and  comedies.  We  arrived  on  the  5tb 
of  the  month  Elaphebolion,*  and  the  festival  was  to 
commence  in  eight  days.f 

•  Plut.  in  Timor,  t.  i.  p.  238.  Nep.  ibid.  c.  1.  •  The  firet 
of  April  of  the  year  SW  before  Chrisl.  +  See  note  V-  •!  the 
ead  of  the  volume. 
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heoiea,  Rfoiew,  ioid  Kttrtilfi  of  the  Troop  tf  iht  AttunioMa, 

Tvo  days  afiar  our  return  to  Athens,  -we  repaired  t« 
a  place  .where  the  levy. of  the  traops -intended  to  be 
sent  iiUo  Peloponnesus  was  to  he  made.  They  were  to 
form  ajunction  witbthoseof  the  Lacedfemoaians,  and 
«f  flome  otb«r  states,  to  oppose,  conjointly  -with  them, 
theprojectsQf:theThdiansandtheirallieB.'  He^o- 
4dius,^  tile  atrat^;us.orgeneral,.wasseated  on  a  raited 
seat.'  Neair  him  artaxiarch,'  or  generd  officer,  held 
the  register,  in  which  .were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
citizens  who,  being  of  sufficient  age  to  bear  arms/ 
were  summoned  to  attend  at  thistribunal. '  Me  called 
over  the  names  aloud,  and  noted  down  those  vibtim 
the  general  had  chosen." 

The  Athenians  are  bound  to  serve  from  Ihe  age  of 
oghteen  to  that  of  sixty,*  butdtizens  of  an  adranced 
age  are  rarely  required.to  serve  fMud  when  those  who 
are  very  young  are  chosen,  -care -is  taken  ito  station 

P  Xeo.  Hiat  Onec.  lib.  7.  p.  641.  Siod.  Sic.  lib.  Ifi.  p.  491. 
«iDiod.  Sic.  p.  393.  '  Plut  inPhoc.  1. 1.  p.  746.  '  Ariatoph. 
iDpacv.  1173.  ■Id.iDEquit.T.366.  Schol.ibid.  Suid.et 
Hesych.  ID  KdraX.  Argum.  Oral.  Demosth.  adv.  Oljmp.  p.  1064. 
■  Lya.  in  Alcib.  p.  275.  Pol.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  115.  ■  ArlM.  ap. 
Said,  et  Harpocr.  in  Srpar.  Pol.  lib.  2.  c  2.  §  U-  Taylor  in 
Not.  ad.  Lys.  p.  124.        '  Hut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  762. 
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tbem  at  a  distance  from  -the  posts  most  e^qiosed.' 
Sometimes  the  goTcrnment  fixes  the  age  of  the  re- 
cruits/ and  sometimes  they  are  drawn  for  by  lot." 

Such.as  fimnthe  public -imposts,  or  perform  in  the 
choruses  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  are  exempted 
from  service ;'  and  it  is  only  on  urgent  occasions  that 
the  slaves/  the  foreigners  settled  in  Attica,  and  the 
poore«t(^  the  citizens,  are  obliged  to  take  tfae  field/ 
These  are  very  seldom  enroUed,becaiise  they  have  not 
taketirthe  oath  to  defend  the  country,  or  because  they 
are suppQsedrto. have  no  interest  in  it  todefend.  The 
law -eonfidesj this  importaiit  trust  only  to.citisens  pos- 
sessing  sone  property;  and  the  wealthiest  serve  as 
^commoU'Soldiecs.  'Hence  it>h^pene.that  the  Joas.of 
a  battle,  by  enfeebling  thehigher  classes,  contributes 
'to  give:the  infenor  ones  a  supericMrity,  which  may 
jchange  the  fonp  of  ^vonment-/ 

The  republic  had  engaged  tofumiAh  the  army.of 
•theallies  with-six  tiiousandmen,  eavaliy  and  m&ntry  / 
The  day  afterlbeU'enroIment,.they  tumuhuoualydift- 
persed  themseiTes  with<tbeir  arms  about  die  streets 
and  public  plaoes.  Their  names  vrere  affixed  to  the 
statues  of  the  ten  heroes. after  whom  the  tribes  of 
Athens  ace  named,' so  that  any  petsop  migtU  read  on 
,each  statue  the  .names  (^  the  soldiers  of  «eah  -tribe- 

*  JEacli.  de  Fab.  Leg.  p.  432.  Suid.  et  Elym.  Magn.  in  Tipdp. 
'  Draiotdi.  Phili|^.  t.  i.  p.  £0.  *  Lys.  pro  Vuitii.  .p.  307. 
■=  Sm.  Pet.  p.  555.  Ulpian.  in  $  Olyoib.  f.  ,43.  *  Ancto^. 
in  Baa.  v.  33«t70S.  Scbo).  ibid.  *  Arialpph.  ap.Ibipocr.  i|i 
.eflr.  Swn.  Pet.  p.  646-  '.Aristol.  4e  E^.,lib.  6.  c.S.  t  ii. 
p. .389.  'Died.  Sic. .lib.  16.  p.  303.  ■■.AiiEtopli..iD  J^i«L 
T.  53S,  &c.     Id.  ia  Pac.  v.  1183.     Schol.  ibid. 
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A  few  days  after  there  was  a  review  of  the  troops, 
to  which  I  went,  in  company  with  Tima^nes,  ApoN 
lodorus,  and  Phiiotas.  We  there  saw  Iphicrates, 
Timotheus,  Phocion,  Chabrias,  all  the  old  generals, 
and  those  for  the  present  year.  The  latter  had  been 
drawn  by  lot,  according  to  custom,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  chosen 
from  each  tribe.^  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  remark 
of  Philip  of  Macedon :  "  I  envy  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Athenians,"  said  he;  '^they  find  ten  men  every 
year  able  to  command  their  armies,  whilst  I  could 
never  find  any  one  but  Parmenio  to  head  mine.'" 

Formeriy  the  command  devolved  alternately  on 
the  ten  strat^.  Every  day  the  army  had  a  new 
general;?  and  when  the  council  was  divided,  the 
polemarch,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  repub- 
lic, had  the  right  of  given  his  suffrage."  At  present 
the  whole  authority  is  commonly  vested  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  who  is  obliged,  at  his  return^  to  give 
an  account  of  what  he  has  done,  unless  previously 
invested  with  unUmited  power .°  The  other  generals 
remain  at  Athens,  with  no  other  function  than  that 
of  appearing  at  public  ceremonies.^ 

The  in&ntry^  was  composed  of  three  orders :  the 
ofdits,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers;  the  light  armed;  and 


» DemoBth.  Philip,  i.  p.  50,  Aristot.  et  Hypr.  op.  Harpocr,  in 
Srpanir-  Pi^t-  in  Cim.  p.  483. ;  e(  alii.  '  Plut  Apophtfa. 
t  ii.  p.  177.  ■  Herodot.  lib.  0.  c.  110.  Plut.  in  Arist.  1. 1.  p.  341. 
■  HerodoL  lib.  6.  c.  109.  '  Plut  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  900.  Suid. 
inAiroKf.  ^DemoBth.  Philip,  i.  p.  61.  "  Plut.  Reip.  Oer. 
Pnecept  t  ii.  p.  Sia 
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the  peltaets,  whose  arms  were  neither  so  weighty 
as  those  of  the  former,  nor  so  light  as  thoee  of  the 
latter.' 

The  defensive  armour  of  the  oplitK  consisted  of 
the  helmet,  the  cuirass,  the  buckler,  and  a  sort  of 
buskins  that  covered  the  fore  part  of  the  leg;  their 
offensive  weapons  were,  the  lance  and  the  sword.' 

The  light-armed  troops  were  to  cast  javelins  or 
darts ;  and  some  to  throw  stones  with  the  sling  or 
hand.  Tbe  peltastee  carried  a  spear,  and  a  small 
shield  called  the  pelta. 

The  shields,  almost  all  made  of  willow^'  or  some- 
times of  osier,  were  ornamented  with  colours,  em- 
blems, and  inscriptions."  I  saw  some  on  which  these 
words  were  written  in  golden  letters.  To  good  for- 
tune ;*  and  others,  on  which  some  officers  bore  sym- 
hds  alluding  to  their  character  or  taste.  As  I  passed 
on,  I  overheard  an  old  man  saying  to  his  companions : 
I  was  in  that  unfortunate  expedition  into  Sicily,  fifty- 
three  years  ago.  I  served  under  Nicias,  Alcihiades, 
and  Lamachus.  You  have  heard  of  the  riches  of  the 
first,  and  of  the  valour  and  beauty  of  the  second ;  the 
third  was  distinguished  foy  his  undaunted  courage. 
The  buckler  of  Nicias  was  decorated  with  gold  and 
purple,''  that  of  Lamachus  repreeented  a  gorgon's 


'  Arrian.  Tact.  p.  10.     vElian.  Tacl.  c.  2.  '  Suid.  inOirX. 

'Thncyd.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  Pol.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  §  13S.  Theophr.  Hi^i. 
Plant,  lib.  5.  c.  4.  p.  518.  '  .^schyl.  Sept.  coat.  Tbeb.  y.  3B3. 
&c.  ■  Plul.  in  Demostb.  U  i.  p.  855.  ^  Plut.  in  Nic.  t.  i. 

p.  543.     Pol.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  $  134. 
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headj*  and  that  of  Alcibiades  bore  a  cupid  darting 
thunder.' 

I  was  desirous  of  hearing  the  rest  of  this  conver- 
sation, but  wa9  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Iphi- 
crateSj  to  whom  Apollodorus  had  been  recounting 
the  adventures  of  Timagenes  and  myself.  After  the 
first  salutations,  Timagenes  complimented  him  on  the 
changes  he  had  introduced  into  the  armour  of  the 
oplitse.  They  were  necessary,  answered  Iphicrates : 
the  phalanx,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  their  arms, 
could  scarcely  perform  the  necessary  motions,  and 
were  better  fitted  to  resist,  than  act  otTensively  against 
the  enemy.  The  metal  cuirass  is  exchanged  for  one 
c^  canvas,  and  a  small  and  light  buckler  is  substituted 
for  those  enormous  shields,  which,  while  they  pro- 
tected the  body,  prevented  the  soldier  from  acting. 
The  spear  is  lengthened  one  third ;  and  the  sword  is 
half  as  long  again  as  formerly .  The  soldier  fastens 
andunbindsthearmourof  his  legs  with  more  tacility.'' 
i  was  particularly  desirous  of  rendering  the  oplitas 
more  formidable,  for  they  are  in  an  army  what  the 
breast  is  to  the  human  body.  As  Iphicrates  had  no 
objection  to  display  his  eloquence,  he  pursued  his 
simile,  comparing  the  general  to  the  head,  the  cavalry 
to  the  feet,  and  the  light  troops  to  the  hands.'  Tima- 
genes asked  him,  why  he  had  not  adopted  the  Bceotian 
helmet,  which  covers  the  neck,  extending  even  over 
the  cuirass  T    This  question  led  to  many  others,  on 

■  ArislofA.  Achsro.  ».  57S.  Schol.  ibid.  »  PIul,  in  Alcib. 
t.  i.  p.  198.  ''  Diod.  Sic  lib.  1».  p.  860.  Nep.  in  Iphicr.  c.  1. 
'  Plut.  in  Pelop.  t.  i.  p.  878.         '  Xen.  de  Re  Kquesi.  p.  952. 
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the  tnanti^  exercise  of  the  troopi,  as  well  as  on  the 
Greek  and  Persian  tactics.  I  atthe  same  time  made 
inquiries  of  ApoUodorus  relative  to  many  subjects, 
which  will  be  explained  by  his  answers. 

Under  the  ten  strategi,  said  he,  there  are  the  same 
number  of  taxiarchs,  who,  like  the  former,  are  an- 
nually appointed  by  lot,  and  drawn  from  each  tribe 
in  the  general  assembly.'  It  is  their  duty,  under  the 
direction  of  the  generals,  to  provide  the  army  with 
necessaries,  to  regulate  the  order  of  Its  marches^ 
superintend  its  encampments,'  maintain  discipline, 
and  take  care  that  the  arms  are  in  good  order. 
Occasionally,  they  command  the  right  wing,"  and 
the  general  sometimes  dispatches  them  to  carry  the 
news  of  a  victory,  and  give  a  particular  account  of 
what  passed  in  the  battle-^ 

At  this  moment  we  saw  a  man  habited  in  a  tunic' 
reaching  to  his  knees,  and  over  which  he  should  have 
worn  hiscuriass,  which  be  held  in  his  bands,  with  his 
other  arms.  On  his  approaching  the  taxiarch  of  his 
tribe,  near  to  whom  we  were.  Comrade,  said  that 
officer  to  Jiim,  why  do  you  not  |nit  on  your  cuirass  P 
He  answered.  The  time  of  my  service  is  expired ;  I 
was  ploughing  my  field  when  you  called  over  the 
names  yesterday.  I  was  enrolled  in  the  militia  under 
the  arcbonship  of  CalUas ;  look  at  your  list  of  ar- 

■  Deroosth.  Philip,  i.  p.  50.    P6U.  lib.  8.  c.[0.  §  54.     '  Sifon. 

de  Rep.  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  5.     Port.  Archnol.  Grsc.  lib.  3.  c.  5. 

t  Arisioph  in  Ar.  T.  363.  "  .ffischin.  de  Pala.  Leg.  p.  423. 

■  Xeo.  Exped.  lib.  5.  p.  347.    jiaian.  Vbt.  Hisi.  lib.  3.  c  ST. 
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chons,^  and  you  will  see  that  upwards  of  forty-two 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  period.  Neverthelegs, 
if  my  country  stands  in  need  of  me,  I  have  brought 
my  arms.  The  officers  having  examined,  found  that 
what  he  said  was  true ;  and,  after  conferring  with 
the  general,  erased  the  name  of  this  worthy  citizen, 
and  substituted  another.' 

The  places  of  the  ten  taxiarchs  are  of  that  kind  of 
public  employments  which  men  are  more  anxious  to 
obtain,  than  scrupulously  to  discharge.  Most  of 
them  avoid  following  the  army,  and  their  functions 
are  divided  among  thechiefs  whom  the  gener^  places 
attheheadofdivisionsandsubdivisions."  They  are 
pretty  numerous.  Some  have  the  command  of  1S8 
men,  others  of  356,  512,  and  1024,"  following  a  pro- 
portion unlimited  in  ascending,  but  which  in  descend- 
ing ends  in  a  term  that  may  be  considered  as  the 
element  or  basis  of  the  different  divisions  of  the 
phi^nx.  This  element  is  the  file,  sometimes  com- 
posed of  eight  men,  but  oftener  of  sixteen." 

Here  I  interrupted  ApollodoruSj  to  show  him  a 
man  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  a  caduceus  in 
his  hand.'  I  have  already^  said  I,  seen  several  of 
thesepassby.  They  are  heralds,  answered  he.  Their 
persons  are  sacred,  and  their  functions  important; 

*  Derooatb.  ap.  Harpoc.  in  'S.itiiyvfi.  '  Artstopb.  in  Pac. 
T.  1181.  Ly3.proMil.  p.  ISl.  °<  PolyaiD.  Stratag.  IJb.  3.  c.  9. 
%  10.  "  Arrian.  Tact  p.  28.  ^lian.  Tact.  c.  4.  '  Xeoopb. 
Hist  Grsc.  lib.  4.  p.  515.  Arrian.  Tact.  p.  18.  ^lian.  c.  7. 
f  Thucyd.  lib. ).  c.  53. 
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they  proclaim  war,  propose  a  truce  or  peace^*  publish 
the  orders  of  the  general/  give  out  orders,  assemble 
the  army,*  declare  the  time  of  departure,  the  place 
of  destination,  and  how  many  days'  provision  will  be 
necessary.*  If,  at  the  moment  of  attack  or  retreat, 
the  voice  of  the  herald  is  overpowered  by  the  tumult, 
signals  are  hoisted ;'  if  the  dust  prevents  them  from 
being  seen,  the  trumpet  is  sounded;  and  all  these 
methods  failing,  an  aide~du-camp  flies  from  rank  to 
rank,  to  carry  the  commands  of  the  general.' 

At  this  instant,  some  young  men,  passing  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  had  nearly  thrown  down  several 
grave  personages  who  were  marching  with  slow  and 
solemn  steps.  The  6rst,  said  Apollodorus,  are  mes- 
sengers ;'  the  latter,  soothsayers :  two  kinds  of  men 
often  employed  in  our  army ;  the  one,  to  carry  the 
orders  of  the  general  to  a  distance ;  the  other,  to 
examine  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  and  declare  from 
them  the  will  of  the  gods.* 

Thus,  Bud  I,  among  the  Greeks,  the  operations  of 
a  campaign  depend  on  the  interest  and  ignorance  of 
these  pretended  interpreters  of  the  commands  of 
heaven.  Too  often,  replied  he.  Yet,  admitting  that 
superstition  has  introduced  them  among  us,  it  is  not 
perhaps  impolitic  to  retain  them.    Our  soldiers  are 

"  Xea.  HUt.  Orzc  lib.  4.  p.  533.  Id.  Exp«d.  Cyr.  lib.  3. 
p.  36B.  ■  Id.  ibid.  p.  317.  Id.  de  Laced.  Bep.  p.  686.  '  Id. 
£xped.  lib.  3.  p.  390.  <  Id.  ibid.  p.  319.  Schol.  Aristoph.  iQ 
Av.  T.  450.  '  Thucyd.  ibid.  c.  63.  Suid.  in  Sijp.  ^lian.  Tact 
c.  34.  "  Xea.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  319  ;  et  alii.  '  Suid.  in  En-«cr. 
Guiach.  Tad.  d'Arrieo.  t.  ii.  p.  169.  ■  Suid,  in  'HptfoSp.  Har- 
pocr.  in  ^pofiox,  '  Xva.  de  Mag.  Equit.  p.  97%.     Id.  Exped. 

Cyr.  Kt  alii. 
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free  men ;  brave ;  but  impatient,  and  incapable  of 
submitting  to  the  prudent  ddays  of  a  general,  who, 
unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  listen  to  reason,  has 
frequently  no  other  resource  but  to  make  the  gods 
apeak. 

As  we  were  walking  around  the  phalanx,  I  ob- 
served that  each  general  officer  had  by  his  side  a 
subaltern,  who  never  quitted  him.  He  is  his  shield- 
bearer,''  said  ApoUodorus.  He  is  obliged  to  follow 
him  into  the  beat  of  the  battle,  and,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, to  take  chai^  of  his  buckler."  Every  opiites, 
or  heavy-armed  soldier,  has  likewise  an  attendant,' 
who,  among  other  functions,  executes  that  of  shield- 
bearer;*  but  care  is  taken  to  send  him  back  to  the 
baggage  before  the  engagement.'  With  us,  disho- 
nour lies  in  the  loss  of  the  buckler,'  and  not  of  the 
Bword  or  other  offensive  weapons.  Why  this  dif- 
ference? said  I.  To  give  UB  a  momentous  lesson, 
answered  he ;  to  teach  us  to  think  less  of  spilling  the 
blood  of  the  enemy,  than  of  preventing  them  from 
shedding  ours;"  thus  intimating,  that  war  should 
rather  be  deemed  a  state  of  defence  than  of  attack. 

We  next  went  to  the  Lycaeum,  to  see  the  cavalry 
reviewed.  The  command  of  it  belongs  of  right  to  two 
generals  named  hipparchs,  and  ten  particular  officers 

*ii:iiaD.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  11.  c.  9.  Plut.  Apophi.  t  ii.  p.  IM. 
'  Xen.  Exped,Cyr.  lib.4.  p.  321.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c  17.  p.  177. 
'  PolyiBD.  Slratag.  lib.  S.  c.  3.  ^  10.  '  ^tian.  Tact.  c.  53. 

Aitian.  Tact.  p.  73.     '  JEachia.  in  Tiro.  p.  264.  Lys.  in  Theomn. 
p;  174.     Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  10.       <•  Plut.  io  I'elop.  t.  i.  p.  278. 
4. 
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called  pliylarchs ;  both  of  which  are  annually  drawn 
by  lotin  the  assembly  of  the  people.' 

Some  Athenians  are  early  enrolled  in  this  body, 
as  almost  all  the  others  are  in  the  infantry.  It  con- 
sists only  of  twelve  hundred  nien,^  each  tribe  fur- 
nishing one  hundred  and  twenty,  with  the  officer 
who  is  to  command  them.'  The  number  actually 
employed  is  usually  regulated  by  that  of  the  heavy- 
armed  soldiers;  and  the  proportion,  which  varies 
according  to  circumstances,  is  often  that  of  one  to 
ten ;  that  is  to  say,  two  hundred  horses  are  added 
to  two  thousand  oplitte.' 

It  is  not  above  a  century,  said  ApoUodorus,  that 
we  have  had  any  cavalry  in  our  armies.  It  is  nume- 
rous in  Thessaly,  because  that  country  abounds  in 
pasturage.  The  other  districts  of  Greece  are  so  dry 
and  barren,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  rear  horses ; 
for  which  reason  none  but  the  rich  enter  into  the 
cavalry;"  and  hence  the  respect  and  honour  an- 
nexed  to  that  service." 

No  person  can  obtain  admission  into  this  corps 
without  the  previousconsentof  the  generals,  thepar- 
ticularofficers,  and  especially  of  the  senate,  who  pay 
extraordinary  attention  to  the  maintenance  and 
splendour  of  so  distinguished  a  hodyof  men.'*  They 
are  now  attending  at  the  inspection  of  thenew  levies. 

'  Oemosth.  Philip,  i.  p.  50.  ^  Andoc.  Oral,  de  Pace,  p.  54 

Suid.  in  Itt.  '  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  04.     Hnrpocr.  in  *i\. 

-  Demosth.  ibid.  Xetiopli.  Hisi.  Grjec.  lib;  1.  p.  440.  °  Xen. 
de  Re  Equesir.  p.  935.  "  Aristol.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  iii.  t.  ii.  p. 
365.  p,  X«D.  de  Mug.  Etjuil.  p.  955.     Lycurg.  «p  Harpocr. 
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The  soldiers  appeared  before  them  with  a  helmet, 
cuirass,  buckler,  sword,  lance,  or  javelin,  a  small  cloak, 
&c.  Whilst  they  were  proceeding  to  the  examination 
of  the  arms,  Timagenes,  who  had  made  every  thing 
relative  to  the  military  art  his  particular  study,  said 
to  us:  A  cuirass  too  wide  or  too  strait  becomes 
either  an  insupportable  weight,  or  binds  and  confines 
the  body .'  The  helmet  should  be  so  contrived  as  to 
suffer  the  horseman  occasionally  to  draw  it  down 
over  the  middle  of  his  face.  The  left  arm  should  be 
defended  by  the  armour  lately  invented,  which  easily 
stretching  and  folding  up,  wholly  covers  that  part  of 
the  body  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand.  On  the 
right  arm  should  be  worn  leather  arm-pieces  and 
brass  plates ;  and  in  certain  places  calves  skin,  care 
being  taken  that  these  means  of  defence  do  not  con- 
fine the  moti<His  of  the  body ;  the  legs  and  feetshould 
be  defended  by  leathern  boots,' provided  with  spurs.' 
The  sabre  is  justly  preferred  to  the  sword  for  horse- 
men. Instead  of  those  long  lances,  so  brittle  and 
heavy,  that  you  see  used  by  most  of  our  soldiers,  I 
should  like  better  two  small  pikes  of  the  service  wood, 
the  one  to  throw,  the  other  for  defence.*  The  head 
and  breast  of  the  horse  should  be  protected  by  ar- 
mour, and  his  flanks  and  belly  by  cloth  spread  on  his 
back,  on  which  the  rider  may  be  seated." 

Though  the  Athenian  cavalry  had  not  adopted  all 
the  improvements  which  Timagenes  had  suggested, 

■i  Xen.  de  Re  Eqaesr.  p.  952.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  953.         •  Id. 

ibid.  p.  044.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  953.  *  Id.  ibid.  p.  951  et  de 

Magist.  Equit.  p.  S58. 
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yet  he  was  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  armed.  The  senators  and 
general  officers  dismissed  some  who  did  nirt  appear 
to  have  sufficient  strength  of  body,'  and  reproached 
others  with  neglecting  their  arms.  They  next  ex- 
amined whether  the  horses  were  easy  to  mount,'  ' 
docile  to  the  bit,  and  capable  of  supporting  fatigue;' 
whether  they  were  not  vicious,*  too  fiery,  or  too 
tame.**  Several  of  them  were  found  faulty,  and 
rejected ,-  to  prevent  any  of  the  old  or  infirm  ones 
from  ever  again  being  introduced,  they  were  marked 
on  the  jaw  with  a  hot  iron.' 

During  the  course  of  this  examination,  the  sol- 
diers of  one  of  the  tribes  advanced  with  loud  cla- 
mours to  accuse  to  the  senate  one  of  their  comrades 
whoj  a  few  years  before,  in  the  heat  of  action,  had 
passed  from  the  infantry  into  the.cavalry,  without 
the  permission  of  the  officers.  The  offence  being 
publicj  and  the  law  express/  he  was  sentenced  to 
that  species  of  in&my  which  deprives  a  citizen  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  privileges. 

The  same  penalty  is  inflicted  on  the  citizen  who 
refuses  to  serve*  unless  compelled  by  the  courts  of 
justice/  It  is  incurred  likewise  by  the  soldier  who 
flies  at  sight  of  the  enemy,  or,  to  avoid  danger  es- 

'  Xen.  de  MagUt.  Equil.  p.  055.  '  Jd.  de  Re  Equeatr,  p. 

936.  *  Id.  de  Miigisi.  Equit.  p.  054.  '  Id.  de  Re  Equeslr. 
p.  037.  •■  Id.  ibid.  p.  947.  =  Hesych.  et  Etym.    Tpvnr. 

Ejslath.  in  Odyss.  lib.  4.  p.  1617.  '  Lya.  in  Alcib.  I.  p.  276 

et  282.  Id.  in  Alcib.  2.  p.  290.  Lys.  ap.  Harpocr.  Aoki^:  Oe- 
mosth.  pro  Rhod.  Libert,  p.  148.  '  Demostb.  in  Nesr.  p.  865. 
Id.  in  Tiniocr.  p.  789.         '  Xeaoph.  de  Magist.  Equit  p.  955. 
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capes  into  a  less  exposed  rank.*  In  all  these  cases, 
tbe  offender  is  excluded  from  the  general  assembly 
and  public  sacrifices ;  and  should  he  appear,  each 
citizen  is  entitled  to  commencea  prosecution  against 
him.  The  punishments  for  such  delinquencies  are 
different ;  and  if  it  be  a  pecuniary  fine,  he  is  thrown 
into  prison  till  he  pays  it. 

Treason  is  punished  with  death,^  as  is  desertion  ;* 
for  to  desert  is  to  betray  tbe  state/  The  general  has 
the  power  of  degrading  to  an  inferior  rank,  and  even 
of  employing  in  tbe  meanest  functions,  the  oflQcer 
who  dishonours  himself,  or  ia  guilty  of  disobedience.' 

Such  rigorous  laws,  said  I,  must  certainly  mun- 
tain  a  sense  of  honour  and  subordination  in  your 
armies.  Apollodorus  answered :  A  state  which  ceases 
to  protect  its  taws  can  no  longer  expect  to  be  pro- 
tected by  them.  The  most  essential  of  all,  that 
which  obliges  each  citizen  personally  to  defend  his 
country,  is  every  day  shamefully  violated.  The 
wealthiest  procure  themselves  to  be  registered  in  the 
cavalry,  and  avoid  service,  either  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions," or  by  finding  a  substitute,  whom  they 
furnish  with  a  horse."  We  shall  soon  have  no  more 
Athenians  in  our  armies.  You  saw  a  small  number 
indeed  enrolled  yesterday,  but  they  have  been  just 

»  JEiclun.  in  Ciea.  p.  4S8.  Lya.  io  Alcib.  1.  p.  275  et  278. 
'  Lys.  in  Philon.  p.  498.  ■  Pet.  I<eg.  Alt.  p.  563.  "  Suid,  et 
Hesych.  ia  Airofiok.  '  Xenoph.  de  Magiat.  Equit.  p.  957.  Id. 
Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  3.  p.  2(W.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  566.  ■  Demoatb. 
in  "Mid.  p.  62d.     Xen.  de  Magisl.  Equit,  p.  972.  °  Potter. 

Archeol.  Grsc.  lib.  3.  c.  3. 
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associated  with  a  band  of  mercenaries,  to  whom  we 
blush  not  to  confide  the  safety  of  the  republic.  For 
some  time  past  a  set  of  daring  chiefs  have  arisen  in 
G  reece,  who,  after  collecting  soldiers  of  all  nations,  fiy  . 
from  country  to  country,  with  death  and  desolation 
in  their  train,  prostituting  their  valour  to  the  power 
that  pays  them,  and  equally  ready  to  turn  their  arms 
against  it  on  the  slightest  discoDteDt."  Such,  at  this 
day,  are  the  resources  and  the  hope  of  Athens.  No 
sooner  is  war  declared,  than  the  people,  accustomed 
to  the  sweets  of  peace,  and  dreading  the  fatigues  of 
a  campaign,  exclaim  with  one  voice.  Send  for  ten 
thousand  or  twenty  thousand  foreigners.'  Our  an- 
cestors would  have  shuddered  at  these  disgraceful 
clamours ;  but  abuse  has  become  custom,  and  that 
custom  law. 

However,  said  I,  if  among  these  ven^  troops  you 
could  find  some  capable  of  discipline,  by  incorporat- 
ing them  with  your  own,  you  would  compel  them  to 
keep  a  mutual  wateh  over  each  other,  and  possibly 
produce  an  useful  emulation.'*  If  our  virtues  stand  in 
need  of  spectators,  answered  he,  why  go  in  search  of 
them  out  of  the  limits  of  the  repubUc?  By  an  admira- 
ble institution,  the  members  of  a  tribe  or  district  are 
enrolled  in  the  same  cohort,  the  same  squadron;  they 
march, -they  fight  by  the  side  of  their  relations,  their 
friends,  their  neighbours,  their  rivals.  What  soldier 

'  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  p.  747.  Id.  Philip.  1.  p.  50.  Isocr,  de 
Pace,  t.  i.  p.  384.  Id.  Orat.  ad  Philip.  I.  i.  p.  278.  Id.  Episl.  2. 
ad  Philip,  ibid.  p.  457.  Id.  Episu  ad  Archid.  ap.  Phot.  Biblioih. 
p.  334.  Polyaen.  Stratag.  lib.  3.  c.  10.  %  S.  ^  Demosth.  Pbilip. 
I.  p.  50.         *■  Xeo.  de  Majpst.  Equit.  1.  p.  071. 
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would  dare  to  commit  an  act  of  cowardice  in  the 
presence  of  such  formidable  witnesses  ?  How,  at  his 
return,  could  he  bear  the  sight  of  men  ever  ready  to 
cover  him  with  confusion  ? 

Afler  Apollodorus  had  expatiated  on  the  scan- 
dalouB  luxury  which  the  officers,  and  even  the  gene- 
rals, were  beginning  to  introduce  into  the  army/  I 
desired  him  to  inform  me  of  the  pay  of  the  foot-sol- 
diers and  cavalry.  That,  answered  Apollodorus, 
has  varied  according  to  times  and  circumstances. 
I  have  heard  old  men,  who  served  sixty-eight  years 
ago  at  the  siege  of  Potidsea,  say,  that  the  pay  of  the 
opiites,  for  himself  and  attendant,*  was  two  drachmas 
a  day  ;*  but  this  was  a  singular  instance,  and  ex- 
hausted the  public  treasury.  About  twenty  years 
after,  the  republic  was  obliged  to  dismiss  a  body  of 
light  troops  that  had  been  sent  for  from  Thrace,  be- 
cause they  required  the  half  of  this  pay.' 

The  ordinary  pay  of  the  opUtes  at  present  is  four 
oboli,  or  twenty  diiachmas,  a  month. f'  Twice  this 
sum  is  usually  given  to  the  leader  of  a  cohort,  and 
quadruple  to  the  general."  This  sum  is  sometimes 
reduced,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  to  one  half;'' 
in  which  case  it  is  presumed  that  this  is  sufficient  to 


'  Demoath.  in  Mid.  p.  625.  Theoph.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  12.  p.  532. 
•  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  17.  •  1  livre  16  sols  (or  18  pence.) 

'  Thucyd.  lib.  7.  c.  27.  p.  461.         t  About  12  sols  (or  6  peace) 
a  day;  18  litres  (or  15  Bhillingit)  moDthly.  '  Tbeopomp.  ap. 

Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  §  S4.    EuRtatb.  in  Iliad,  p.  951.    Id.  in  Odyss. 
p.  1406.         ■  Xen.  EipwL  Cyr.  lib.  7.  p.  402  el  413.  '  De- 

mosib.  Philip.  I.  p., 51. 
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procure  a  bare  subsisteoce  for  the  foot-soldier,  and 
that  his  share  of  booty  will  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  pay  of  the  horseman,  in  time  of  war,  is,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  double,*  triple,*  nay,  even 
quadruple**,  to  that  of  the  foot-soldier.  In  peace, 
when  there  is  no  longef  any  pay,  he  receives,  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  horse,  sixteen  drachmas  a 
month,*  which  makes  an  annual  expenditure  of 
about  forty  talentsf  for  the  public  treasury.' 

Apollodonis  was  never  wearied  with  satisfying 
my  curiosity.  The  soldiers,  before  they  march,  said 
he,  are  xirdered  to  lay  in  provisions  for  some  days.' 
It  is  then  the  business  of  the  generals  to  provide  the 
mariiets  with  every  thing  necessary."  The  baggage 
ig  conveyed  in  covered  wa^^ns,  on  beasts  of  bur- 
then and  by  slaves.  Sometimes  the  soldiers  are 
themselves  obliged  to  carry  it.' 

You  wish  to  know  Uie  practice  of  the  Greeks 
respecting  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy.  The 
rightof  disposing  of  them,  or  making  a  distribution, 
has  always  been  considered  asoneof  the  prerogatives 
of  the  general.  During  the  Trojan  war  they  were 
laid  at  his  feet ;  one  part  he  reserved  for  himself,  and 
divided  the  remainder  either  among  the  chiefs  or 
soldiers.'    Eight  hundred  years  after,  the  generals 

■  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  c.  47.         ■  Demoslh.  ibid.  "  Xen.  Hist. 

GrsBclib.  fi.  p.  560.  *  About  141ivres8  sola  (or  12  shillings.) 
I-  About  310,000  livres  (or  S.OCO^.  sterling.)  'Xea.  de  Mag. 

Equit.  p.  9S6.  Pet.  Leg.  Alt.  p.  563.  '  Arisloph.  Achara.  r, 
190.  Schol.  ibid.  Plut.  ID  Phoc  p.  762,  ■  Xen.  Memor.  lib. 
3.  p.  762.  '  Xen.  Sxped.  Cyr.  lib.  3.  p.  303,  &c.  '  Homer. 
Iliad,  lib.  9.  v.  330.     Odyss.  lib.  9.  r.  39 ;  lib.  14.  v.  232. 
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regulated  the  partition  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians  after  the  battle  of  Platiea.  They  were 
shared  among  the  soldiers,  after  setting  apart  a  cer- 
tain portion  to  decorate  the  temples  of  Greece,  and 
decreeing  proportionable  rewards  to  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  action.^ 

From  that  period  to  the  present  time,  the  Grecian 
generals  have  been  seen  successively  disposing  of 
the  sums  arising  from  the  sale  of  plunder ;  deposit- 
ing them  in  the  public  treasury ;'  assigning  them  to 
defray  the  expense  of  public  worics,^  or  the  decora- 
tion of  temples ; '  enriching  with  them  their  friends 
or  soldiers;"  adding  tbem  to  their  own  wealth,"  or 
at  least  appropriating  to  themselves  the  third,  which 
in  certain  countries  is  regularly  assigned  them  by 
constant  usage." 

With  us  there  is  no  law  to  restnun  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  general,  who  avails  himself  of  it  as  he 
happens  to  be  more  or  less  disinterested.  All  that 
the  slate  requires  of  him  is,  that  the  troops  may  live,  if 
possible,  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  and  find  in  the 
division  of  the  spoils  a  supplement  to  their  pay,  when 

>>  Herodol.  lib.  9.  c.  80.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  II.  p.  26.  Plut.  in 
Arislid.  t.  i.  p.  331.  '  This  isnhatwas  done  sometimes  by 

CiHoi),  PluC  p.  484  et487;  by  Tiuotbbds,  Nep.  in  Tim,  c. 
1;  byLYSANOEK,  Xen.  Hist.  Grsc.  lib.  3.  p.  462.  Diod.  Sic 
lib.  13.  p.  225.  Plut.  in  Lys.  p.  442.  "  Cmos,  Plut.  in  Cim. 
p.  487.  Nep.  in  Cim.  c.  2.  '  Herodot  lib.l).c.80.  Tbucyd. 
lib.  3.  c.  114.  ■  MrsoniDEa,  Diod.  Sic  lib.  II.  p.  63.  Aas. 
aiUDS,  Nep.  ia  AgeB.c3.  Plut.  io  Ages.  p.  001.  Xeo.  in  Ages. 
p.  6M.  Iphicbatbs,  Polysn.  Stratag.  lib.  3.  c.  9.  §  3.  °  Ci- 
MON,  Plut.  etNep.  ut  supra.  °  Clkoubnbs,  Polyb.  Hiit  lib. 

2.  p.  147. 
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it  becomes  necessary  to  diminish  it  from  motires  of 
economy. 

The  following  days  were  set  apart  for  the  exercise 
of  the  troops.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  speak  of  all  the 
manceuvres  to  which  1  was  a  witness ;  my  description 
would  be  but  imperfect,  and  useless  to  those  for 
whom  1  am  writing :  the  following  are  only  a  few 
general  observations. 

Near  Mount  Anchesmus,  we  found  a  body  of 
sixteen  hundred  heavy-armed  infantry,  drawn  up 
sixteen  deep,  and  one  hundred  in  front,  each  soldier  ' 
occupying'  the  space  of  four  cubits.*  To  them  was 
added  another  body  of  light-armed  troops. 

The  best  men  were  placed  in  the  first  and  last 
ranks.''  The  commanders  of  the  files  especially,  as 
well  as  tiiose  at  each  end,  were  all  of  them  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  bravery  and  experience/  One 
of  Uie  officers  gave  theword  of  command.  Take  up 
your  arms,  cried  he : '  Followers,  leave  the  phalanx : 
Raise  your  pikes :  Lower  your  pikes  :  File-leader, 
dress  the  files :  Take  your  distances :  To  the  right 
about :  To  the  left  about :  <  The  pike  within  your 
buckler:'  March:'  Halt:  Double  your  files :  Re- 
cover your  position :  The  Lacedsemonian  evolution  : 
Recover  your  position,  &c. 

At  the  word  of  command,  we  saw  the  phalanx 

''  JBAha.  Tact.  ell.  *  5  feet  8  inches  French  (ot  6  Teet 

Eoglish  nearly).  <■  Xen.  Memor.  lib.  3.  p.  76%.         '  Arrian. 

Tact.  p.  30  M  33.  JE\iaa.  Tact  c.  91.  '  Arriao.  ibid.  p.  73. 
.^lian.  Tact.  c.  61  et  53.  '  Theophr.  Charsct.  Tttpl  'O^iiidB. 
■  Aristoph.  in  At,  v.  388.  Scbol.  ibid.  ■  Arrian,  ^liaa.  ut 
aupra. 
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successively  open  its  files  and  ranks,  close  and  com- 
press them,  so  that  the  soldier,  occupying  only  the 
spaceof  one  cubit,*  was  no  longer  able  to  move  either 
to  the  right  or  left.^  Now  we  saw  it  form  a  close 
line,  and  now  divided  into  sections,  the  intervals  of 
which  were  occasionally  occupied  by  light  troops  ;* 
and,  at  length,  by  means  of  certain  evolutions,  as- 
suming all  the  forms  of  which  it  was  capable,  march- 
ing forward  in  a  column  in  a  perfect  or  oblong 
square,  either  with  a  hollow  or  solid  centre,  &c.  * 

During  these  man<euvres,  blows  were  frequently 
given  to  untractable  or  negligent  soldiers.^  This 
surprised  me  the  more,  as  among  the  Athenians  it  is 
not  permitted  to  strike  even  a  slave. '  Hence  1  con- 
cluded that  dishonour  in  polished  nations,  often 
depends  more  on  arbitrary  circumstances  than  on 
the  real  nature  of  things. 

These  evolutions  were  scarcely  finished  before  we 
discovered  a  cloud  of  dust  arising  at  a  distance,  and 
the  advanced  posts'  announced  the  ^proach  of  the 
enemy.  This  was  a  second  body  of  in:fontry  that  had 
been  exercising  at  theLycaeum,'  and  which  had  been 
sent  by  its  commanders  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
former,  to  exhibit  the  representation  of  a  battle.' 
The  shout,  to  arms !  was  instantly  given  ;  the  soldiers 

*   18  inches.  '  Atrian.  Taci.  p.  33.     ^IIbd.  Tact.  c.  II. 

*  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  6.  p.  353.  '  Xea.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  3. 
p.  304.  Traduct.  de  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Luzerne,  p.  407.  t.  i, 
Arrian.  Tact.  p.  SQ.  '  XeD.  ibid.  lib.  6.  p.  308.  <  Id.  de 

Hep.  AAen.  p.  61)3.  *  \ea.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  2.  p.  578.  •  Aris- 
toph.  in  Pac.  v.  355.  Scbol.  ibid,  in  t.  353.  '  Onoitaiid.  lost, 
c  10.  p.  34. 
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flew  to  their  ranks,  and  the  light  troops  took  their 
station  in  the  rear;  whence  they  poured  on  the  enemy* 
arrows,  darts,  and  stones,  which  passed  over  the  heads 
of  the  phdanx.* 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  were  advancing  with  re- 
doubled speed,^  carrying  their  pikes  on  the  right 
shoulder.  Their  light  troops  approached'  with  loud 
shouts,  were  repulsed,  put  to  flight,  and  succeeded  by 
the  oplitfe,  who  halted  at  the  distance  of  the  flight  of 
a  Javelin.  A  profound  silence  now  reigned  throu^ 
both  lines.'  Presently  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal- 
The  soldiers  sang  the  hymn  of  batUe  in  honour  of 
Mars,'  and  lowered  their  pikes,  some  striking  their 
butters  with  them."  The  whi^e  body  ran  forward  in 
aline,and  in  perfectorder.  To  increase theirardour* 
the  general  gave  the  shout  of  battle,*  while  they 
a  thousand  times  repeated  aftu  him  Eleled, 
Eleleleu!"  The  action  now  appeared  very  ani- 
•  mated  ;  the  enemy  were  dispersed,  and  we  heard 
the  word  Alalb  !  f  which   is  the  shout  of  vic- 

•  Xen.  Cyrop.  lib.  6.  p.  167.  Arrion.  Tart.  p.  20.  •  Ono- 
sandeT  (tost.  cap.  10.)  saya,  that  in  these  mock  fights  the  oplitie 
had  slaves  and  leathern  straps;  the  light-armed  Croopa,  pellets 
or  clods  or  earth.  *•  Xen.  Exped.  lib.  6.  p.  387.  '  i^liaa.  Tact. 
c  17.  *  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  3.  v,  8.  '  Xen.  Hist  Grac.  lib.  3. 
p.  474.  Id.  Erped.  lib.  4.  p.  344,  326,  &c.  ■  Id  Exped. 
Kb.  1.  p.  365.  Poll.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  $  16?.  -  Xen.  ap.  Demel. 
Phaler.  c.  S8.  "  Id.  Exped.  lib.  1.  p.  265.     Ariatoph.  in  At. 

V.  303.  Schol.  ibid.  Hesych.  elSuid.  in 'EXiXcv.  +  In  ancient 
times,  the  last  letter  of  the  vord  Ala!^  was  pronounced  like  rbe 
French  i  (Plat,  in  Gratyl.  i,  i.  p.  418.)  To  adapt  this  observation 
to  the  English  mode  of  prououncing  the  vowels,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  desire  the  reader  to  substitute  a  for  e  in  the  first  instance, 
and  ee  for  i  in  the  second. 

VOL.  II.  M      * 
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tory,'*  re-echoed  od  all  sides  through  our  little 
army. 

Our  light  troops  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,^ 
and  brought  in  several  prisoners.  The  victorious 
soldiers  prepared  a  trophy,  and,  ranging  themselves 
in  order  of  battle,  in  front  of  an  adjoining  camp, 
bid  down  their  arms,  but  in  such  arder  as  to  be 
found  all  ready  formed  on  taking  them  up.'  They 
then  retired  into  the  camp ;  where,  after  taking  a 
iKgfat  repast,  they  passed  the  night  on  beds  of  leaves.* 

None  of  the  precautions  observed  in  time  of  war 
were  neglected.  No  fires  were  made  in  the  camp  ;  ■ 
but  some  were  lighted  in  the  front  to  discover  any  at- 
temptsof  the  enemy.'  Evening  sentinels  were  posted,' 
and  relieved  at  the  different  watches  of  the  night.' 
The  round  was  often  made  by  an  <^cer  carrying  a 
liUlebeD,*  at  the  sound  of  which  the  sentinel  pronounc- 
ed the  order  or  watch-word.  This  word  is  a  sign, 
changed  from  time  to  time,  to  distinguish  those  of  the 
same  party.  It  is  communicated  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  before  a  battle,  to  enable  them  to  rally  in  the 
heat  of  action ;  and  before  u^ht,  that  they  may  know 
each  othei* in  the  dark.*    The  general  gives  it;  and 

■■  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  S64  et  1761.  SchoL  itud.  Hecych.  ia 
-'AXoA.  ^  XeDoph.  Exped.  lib.  6.  p.  387.  '  Traduction  de 
I'Exp^ditioii  de  Cyrus,  par  M.  1e  Comte  de  la  Luzerne,  t.  i.  p. 
231.  'PolysD.  lib.3.  cap.  S.  ^  IS.  Euatath.  ia  Odyas.  p.  1678. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Pac  v.  347.  '  Arislopb.  in  Av.  v.  84S. 

■  XeD.  Hist  Grsc.  lib.  6.  p.  fi87.  ■  Id.  Ezped.  lib.  7.  p.  406. 
'  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  316.  *  Arisiopfa.  in  At.  v.  843  et  1160. 
Schol.  ibid.  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  de  Fals.  L^.  p.  377.  ■  Xen. 
Exped.  lib.  6.  p.  386 ;  lib.  7.  p.  406. 
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the  greatest  maHcof  distincticm  he  has  it  in  bis  power 
to  confer,  is  to  grant  this  privilege  to  another.^  The 
fdlowing  formukuieK  are  frequently  employed :  Ju- 
piter Satioub  AND  Hercules  Conductor;*  Jupi- 
ter Saviour  and  Victort  ;  Mdibrta-Pallas  ; 
The  Sun  and  Moon  ;  Sword  and  Daooek.'' 

Iphicrates,  who  had  never  quitted  us,  told  us  that 
fae  had  flupprewed  the  u«e  of  the  bell  in  gmng  the 
rounds ;  and,  the  better  to  craiceal  the  word  from  the 
enemy,  gave  out  two  different  ones  for  the  officer  and 
the  sentinel,  so  that  one,  for  instance,  answered, 
Jupiter  Saviour  ;  the  other,  Neptune.* 

Iphicrates  was  of  opinion  that  the  camp  should  be 
defended  by  a  circumvallation.  That  is  a  precaution, 
■aid  he,  which  should  be  constantly  observed,  and 
which  1  nfcrer  neglected  even  when  in  a  friendly 
country/ 

You  see  those  beds  of  leaves,  added  he.  Some- 
times I  order  one  only  to  be  made  for  two  soldiers, 
at  others  each  soldier  lias  two.  I  then  quit  my  camp  ; 
the  enemy  comes,  numbers  my  beds,  and  supposing 
me  at  the  head  of  more  or  fewer  forces  than  1  really 
have,  either  does  not  venture  to  attack  me,  or  altadts 
Ui  disadvantage.* 

I  maintain  vigilance  among  my  troops,  by  privately 
exciting  panic  terrors,  by  frequent  alarms,  and  some- 
times by  a  false  rumour  of  treachery,  of  an  ambus- 
cade. Or  of  a  reinforcement  received  by  the  enemy.^ 

^  Xeoopb.  Exped.  lib.  7.  p.  407.  '  Id.  ibid,  lib,  0.  p.  380. 
'  Id.  ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  iai.  JBae»a,  Commant.  e.  S4.  *  Id.  ibid. 
'  Polyaa.  Stnt.  lib.  3.  cap.  0.  $  17.  *  Id.  ibid.  $  19.  "  Id,  ibid. 
$32. 
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To  prevent  a  pernicious  idleness  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity, I  employ  my  men  to  dig  trenches,  cut  down 
trees,  and  remove  tlie  camp  and  ba^age  from  place 
to  place.' 

But,  above  all,  I  Nideavour  to  lead  them  by  thein- 
centive  of  honour.  One  day,  when  on  the  point  of 
enga^ng-,  1  observed  some  soldiers  turn  pale;  I  im- 
mediately said  aloud.  If  any  one  of  you  has  forgotten 
any  thing  in  the  camp,  let  him  go  back,  and  return 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  cowards  availing  them- 
selves of  the  permission,  I  then  exclaimed :  The 
slaves  have  disappeared!  none  remain  with  us  but  the 
brave !  We  marched,  and  the  enemy  to<^  to  flight.^ 

Iphicrates  related  to  us  many  such  stratagems, 
wlHch  had  been  attended  with  similar  success.  We 
withdrew  towards  the  middle  of  the  night.  On  the 
next,  and  several  succeeding  days,  we  saw  the  cavalry 
exercise  at  the  Lycaeum  and  near  the  Academy : '  they 
were  trained  to  vault  on  horseback  without  aid,"  to 
throw  javelins,"  leap  ditches,  climb  eminences,  and 
ride  along  declivities ;°  to  attack  and  pursue  each 
other,''  and  to  perform  various  kinds  of  evolutions, 
now  separately,  and  afterwards  in  conjunction  with 
the  infantry. 

Timagenes  said  to  me.  However  excellent  this 
cavalry  may  be,  they  will  be  beaten  if  they  come  to 
action  with  that  of  the  Thebans.  These  admit  but  a 
small  number  of  slingers  and  dartmen  into  the  inter- 

■  Polyao.  Sirat.  lib.  3.  c.  9.  $  36.  ^  Id.  ibid.  ^  1 .  '  Xen. 
de  Magiat  Equit.  p.  OSS,  &c.  "  Id.  ibid.  p.  954.  '  Id.  Ibid. 
p.  054  et  056.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  960  ;  et  de  Re  Equett.  p.  936. 
'  Id.  de  Re  Equest.  p.  951. 
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vals  of  thw  line  ;  the  Thebans  have  three  times  as 
'  many,  and  employ  none  but  Thessalians,  who  are 
superior  in  this  species  of  attack  to  all  the  nations 
of  Greece.  The  event  justified  the  prediction  of 
Timagenes.' 

The  army  prepared  for  its  departure.  Many 
families  vrere  in  consternation.  The  sentiments  of 
nature  and  of  love  now  began  to  revive  with  redoubled 
energy  in  the  hearts  of  wives  and  mothers.  Whilst 
they  were  thus  abandoning  themselves  to  their  fears, 
the  ambassadors  lately  arrived  trom  Lacedsemon  en- 
tertained us  with  accounts  of  the  courage  which  the 
Spartan  women  had  displayed  on  such  occasions. 
A  young  soldier  showing  his  sword  to  his  mother, 
said :  It  is  very  short.  Well  then,  replied  she,  you 
have  only  to  advance  a  step  further.'  Another  Lace- 
daemonian woman,  while  giving  her  son  his  shield,* 
said  to  him :  Return  with  this,  or  upon  this.* 

The  troops  were  present  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
and  on  the  last  day  we  witnessed  a  ceremony  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment  rendered  peculiarly 
interesting.  The  senate,  the  army,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  citizens  of  all  ranks,  and  foreigners  from 
every  country,  were  spectators  of  it.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  tragedy,  we  saw  a  herald  make  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  followed  by  several  young  orphans 

1  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  304.  '  Plut.  Apopht.  Lacon.  I.  ii. 
p.  341.  •  Arist.  ap.  Slob.  serm.  7.  p.  88.  Plut.  ibid.  Sest. 
Emp.  Plut.  Hypot.  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  p.  181.  *  At  Sparta,  to 

lose  the  ahield  was  dishooourable  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  it 
was  on  Ibeir  shields  that  the  dead  bodies  of  soldiers  were  brought 
from  the  field  ot  battle. 
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dad  in  glittering  armour.  He  advanced,  in  order  to 
present  them  to  this  august  assembly ;  and,  with  a 
firm  and  sonorous  voice,  slowly  pronounced  these 
words :  "  Behold  these  young  men,  whose  fatiiers 
were  slain  in  battle,  after  bravely  fighting.  The 
people  who  adopted  them  have  taken  care  of  their 
education  until  their  twentieth  year.  This  day  they 
give  them  a  complete  suit  of  armour ;  they  return 
them  to  their  homes,  and  assign  them  the  first  places 
at  our  public  spectacles.'"  Every  heart  felt  the  - 
liveliest  emotion.  The  troops  shed  tears  of  sensi' 
bility,  and  on  the  next  day  began  their  march. 

'  Thucyd.  lib.  i  c  46.  Plat,  ia  Menei.  t.  ii.  p.  248.  .<Escliin. 
in  Ctesipfa.  p.  453.  Lesbon.  in  Protiept.  p.  172.  LaerL  in 
Solon,  lib.  1.  §  5S. 
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He  Theatre.* 

I  HAVE  Just  been  to  see  a  tragedy  ;  and  in  the  con- 
fused state  of  my  ideas^  hastily  commit  to  paper  the 
impressions  it  has  made  upon  me. 

The  theatre  opened  at  break  of  day ;  *  I  went 
thither  with  Philotas.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  grand  and  striking  than  the  first  view.  On  one 
side  we  see  the  stage,  ornamented  with  scenes  exe- 
cuted by  the  ablest  artists ;  and  on  the  other  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  lined  with  seats  rising  one  above  the 
other  to  a  very  great  height ;  with  landing-places 
and  stairs,  which  lengthened  out,  and  intersecting 
each  other  at  intervals,  facilitate  the  communication, 
and  divide  the  seats  into  several  compartments,  some 
of  which  are  reserved  for  particular  communities 
and  classes  of  citizens. 

'TThe  people  flocked  hither  in  crowds;  they  kept 
coming  and  going,  ascending,  descending,  shouting, 
laughing,  pressing,  and  pushing  each  other,  and 
braving  the  officers,  who  were  running  about  on  all 

.  *  In  tha  3d  year  of  ihe  104th  Olympiad,  the  firat  day  of  the 
greater  DionyBiH,  or  grand  festivals  of  Bacchns,  which,  according 
to  Dodwell,  alnays  began  on  the  l^th  of  Elaphebolion,  fell  on 
the  Sth  of  April  of  the  year  363  before  Christ.  '  Xen.  (£coa. 
p.  825.     ^schin.  iu  Ctesipb.  p.  440. 
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sides  to  maintain  order."  Amid  this  tumult,  the 
nine  archons,  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic, 
the  courts  of  justice/  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  the 
general  officers  of  the  army,'  the  ministers  of  the 
altars/  successively  arrived.  Thege  different  bodies 
occupied  the  lower  seats.  Above  them  were  placed 
all  the  young  men  who  had  attained  their  eighteenth 
year/  The  women  were  stationed  in  a  place  that 
kept  them  at  a  distance  from  the  men  and  the  courte- 
zans.* The  orchestra  was  empty.  That  was  set 
apart  for  emulative  contests  in  poetry,  music,  and 
dancing,  which  take  place  after  the  representation 
of  the  pieces ;  for  here  all  the  arts  are  united  to  gra- 
tify all  tastes. 

I  saw  some  Athenians  who  had  purple  carpets 
spread  under  their  feet,  and  were  luxuriously  lolling 
on  cushions  brought  thither  by  their  slaves ; '  others, 
who,  before  and  during  the  representation,  called 
for  wine,  fruit,  and  cakes;'  others  again,  who 
briskly  stepped  upon  the  benches  to  choose  a  com- 
modious place,  and  take  it  from  the  person  then  oc- 
cupying it/  They  have  a  right  so  to  do,  said  Philotas, 
It  is  a  distinction  they  have  received  from  the  re- 
public, as  a  recompense  for  services. ) 

■  [)einci3tli.  JD  Mid.  p.  631.  Ulpian.  ibid.  p.  68S.  Scbol. 
Aristopb.  ID  Pac.  v.  733.  '  Poll.  Ononi.  lib.  4.  c.  19.  k  131. 

'  Tbeopbr.  Cbaract.  c.  5.     Caseub.  ibid.  p.  51.  *  Hesycb.  in 

Nt/inc  ''  Poll.  ibid.  §  122.  Scbol.  Arislopb.  in  At.  t.  795. 
'  Ariatopb.  £cclea.  v.  23.  Scbol.  ibid.  '  .^^scbin.  ia  Ctesiph. 
p.  440.  llieopbr.  Cbaract.  c.  3.  '  Philocb.  et  Pberecr.  ap. 
Athen.  lib.  1 1.  p.  4S4.  '  Aristoph.  EquiL  t.  572.  Scbol.  ibid. 
Suid  in  Ilpoif. 
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Observing  that  1  was  astonished  at  the  number  of 
spectatorSj  he  told  me  they  might  amount  to  about 
thirty  thousand.*  The  solemnity  of  these  festivals, 
said  he^  attracts  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and 
diffuses  a  spirit  ofdelirium  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city.  For  many  days  you  will  see  them  neglect 
allbusiness,  deny  themselves  eleep^  and  spend  part  of 
the  day  here,  without  ever  being  satiated  with  the 
variety  of  exhibitions.  This  pleasure  has  double 
charms  for  them,  as  they  but  seldom  taste  it.  The 
competition  of  dramatic  pieces  lakes  place  only  at 
two  other  festivals.  But  authors  reserve  all  their 
efforts  for  this.  We  are  promised  seven  or  eight  new 
pieces.^  Do  not  be  surprised:  every  man  in  Greece, 
who  writes,  for  the  theatre,  is  anxious  to  offer  us  the 
homage  of  his  talents.'  Besides,  we  sometimes  revive 
the  pieces  of  our  ancient  authors;  and  the  lists  are 
about  to  be  opened  with  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 
You  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  two  excellent 
actors,  Tbeodorus  and  Aristodemus.' 

Philotas  had  scarcely  ended,  before  a  herald, 
after  commanding  silence,'  proclaimed :  Let  the 
cborps  of  Sophocles  advance."^  This  was  to  announce 
Uie  piece,  and  a  perfect  silence  ensued.  The  theatre 
represented  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  of  Creon,  king 
of  Thebes."    Antigone  and  Ismene,  daughters  of 

'  Plal.  in  Conv.  t  Hi.  p.  173  el  175.  ••  Plut  an  Seni,  4c. 

t.  ii.  p.  785.  Mem.  de  rAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxsix.  p.  181. 
■  PlaL  in  Lach.  t.  ii.  p.  183.  *■  Deraosih.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  331. 
'  Ulpian.  in  Demostb.  p.  687.  "  Ariatapli.  Acharn.  v.  11. 

Schol.  ibid.  °  Soph,  in  Anlig.  v,  18.     Argum,  Ariatopb. 

GrammaL  ibid. 
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(EdipuB,  opened  the  scene  in  masks.  Their  decla- 
mation appears  natural,  said  I ;  but  their  voice  sur- 
prises me.  What  are  the  names  of  these  two  ac- 
tresses?— Theodorus  and  Aristodemus,  answered 
Philotas ;  for  here  no  women  appear  on  the  stage." 
A  moment  after,  a  chorus  of  ag'ed  Thebans  entered, 
arranged  three  in  front,  and  five  deep,  walking  with 
measured  steps,  and  celebrating,  in  melodious  songs, 
the  victory  just  gained  by  the  Thebans  over  Poly- 
nices,  brother  of  Antigoite. 

The  plot  now  insensibly  unfiled.  Every  thing 
I  saw  and  heard  was  so  novel  to  me,  that  my  atten- 
tion increased  each  instant  with  my  surprise.  Hur- 
ried along  by  the  enchantment  that  surrounded  me,  I 
seemed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  Thebes.  I  beheld  ■ 
Antigone  pay  the  tribute  of  funeral  duties  to  Poly- 
nices,  in  despite  of  the  rigorous  prohibition  of  Greon. 
I  saw  the  tyrant,  deaf  to  the  prayers  of  his  son,  the 
virtuous  Hffimon,  whom  she  was  on  the  point  of 
espousing,  order  her  to  be  violently  dragged  into  a 
dark  cavern,  which  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stage,''  and  which  was  to  become  her  tomb.  Pre- 
sently, terrified  with  the  menaces  of  Heaven,  he 
advanced  towards  the  cavern,  whence  issued  the  most 
dreadful  groans.  They  were  the  groans  of  his  son, 
holdingin  close  embrace  the  wretched  Antigone,  who 
had  terminated  her  miseries  by  the  fetal  knot.  The 
presence  of  Creon  irritates  his  fury:  he  draws  his 

'  PluL  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  750.     Aul.  Gel.  lib.  7.  c  5.  Lucian.  de 
Salt.  c.  38.  t  ii.  p.  3S5.  •'  Poll.  lib.  4.  c.  19.  §  124. 
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'  'SwordagainBt  hisfather;  then,  [Uercing  hiniBelfwith 
it,  fiills  at  the  feet  of  hU  mistress,  in  whose  anna  he 
remains  locked  till  he  expires. 

Almost  all  these  tragic  events  passed  as  it  were 
before  my  eyes,  or  rather  a  happy  distance  miti- 
gated their  .horror.  What  then  is  that  art  that  ex- 
cites in  me  at  once  such  pleasing  and  such  painful 
sensations ;  that  strongly  fixes  my  attention  on  ca- 
lamities, which,  if  realized,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  roe  to  support?  What  a  marvellous  combination 
of  illusions  and  realities !  I  flew  to  the  aid  of  the 
two  lovers;  I  detested  the  remorseless  author  of 
their  sorrows. — The  most  violent  passions  rent  my 
soul,  without  tormenting  it ;  and  for  the  first  time  1 
found  charms  even  in  hatred. 

/  Thirty  thousand  spectators,  melting  into  tears,  re- 
doubled my  emotion  and  delirium.  How  interesting 
did  the  princess  appear,  when,  by  the  relentless  guards 
dragged  toward  the  cavern,  her  loftyand  unconquer- 
able soul,  yielding  to  the  imperious  voice  of  Nature, 
for  a  single  moment  seemed  to  confess  weakness, 
and  gave  utterance  to  these  pbintive  accents : 

"  Must  1  then,  while  yet  alive,  slowly  descend 
into  the  mansions  of  the  dead?^  Shall  I  no  more  be- 
hold the  hght  of  heaven?'  O  tomb,  O  funereal  bed, 
eternal  habitation !'  There  remains  for  me  but  one 
hope :  thou  wilt  serve  me  as  a  passage  to  rejoin  my 
family,  that  disastrous  family,  of  which  1  perish  the 
last  and  the  most  wretched.'     Again  shall  I  behold 

'  SophocL  in  Antigon.  v.  932.  '  Id.  ibid.  v.  891.  ■  Id. 

ibid.  ¥.903.  'Id.  ibid.  v.  907. 
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the  authors  of  my  being ;  and  they  shd]  again  be- 
hold me  with  pleasure.  And  thou,  Polynices,  O 
my  brother !  thou  shalt  know  that,  to  perfonn  to- 
wards thee  the  duties  prescribed  by  nature  and  re- 
ligion, I  have  sacrificed  my  youth,  my  life,  my  nup- 
tials, and  whatever  was  dearest  to  me  in  the  worid. 
Alas !  all  abandon  me  at  tliia  calamitous  moment. 
The  Thebans  insult  my  sorrows."  I  have  not  a 
friend  from  whom  I  can  obtain  a  tear."  1  hear 
Death,  who  calls  me,  and  the  gods  are  silent.' 
What  are  my  crimes  ?  If  my  piety  was  a  crime,  I 
ought  to  expiate  it  by  my  death.  If  my  enemies 
are  guilty,  1  wish  them  no  more  dreadful  punish- 
ments than  those  1  suffer."* 

The  prize  is  not  to  be  adjudged  till  after  the  re- 
presentation of  all  tlie  pieces. ,  That  of  Sophocles 
was  followed  by  some  others,  to  which  1  had  no 
longer  the  power  to  listen.  I  had  no  more  tears 
to  shed,  no  more  attention  to  bestow. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  copied  the  very  words  of 
my  journal.  I  shall  describe  elsewhere  every  thing 
relative  to  the  dramatic  art,  and  the  other  spectacles 
which  ^ve  such  splendour  to  the  Dionysiac  festivals. 

"  Sopbocl.  in  Antigon.  v.  850.         ■  Id.  ibid.  v.  894.  '  Id. 

ibid.  T.  945.  >  Id.  ibid.  v.  940. 
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Detcription  of  Alhetu. 


There  is  not  a  city  in  Greece  whicb  presents  so 
vast  a  number  of  public  buildings  and  monuments  as 
Athens.  Edifices  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  or 
admirable  for  their  elegance,  raise  their  majestic 
heads  on  all  sides.  Masterpieces  of  sculpture  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  even  in  the  public  places,  and  con- 
cur with  the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil  to  em- 
hellish  the  porticoes  and  temples.  Here  every  thing 
is  animate,  every  thing  speaks  to  the  eyes  of  the  atten- 
tive spectator.  The  history  of  the  monuments  of 
this  people  would  form  the  history  of  their  warlike 
achievements,  theirgratitude,  and  religious  worship. 
It  is  neither- my  intention  minutely  to  describe 
them,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  communicate  to  the  minds 
of  my  readers  the  impressions  made  on  mine  by  these 
beautiful  works  of  art.  It  is  a  source  of  the  highest 
pleasure  to  a  traveller,  to. have  enjoyed  a  number  of 
pleasing  and  lively  emotions,  the  remembrance  of 
which  is  perpetually  recurring  during  the  course  of 
bis  whole  life;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  parti- 
cipate them  with  those  who,  never  having  experi- 
enced the  same  sensations,  are  always  more  inte- 
rested in  the  recital  of  his  sufferings  than  in  the 
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narrative  of  hia  pleesurea.  I  shall  imitate  tbosr 
guides  who  show  to  8tranger»  the  curiosities  of 
Olympia  and  Delphi.  I  shall  conduct  my  reader 
into  the  different  quarters  of  Athens;  the  point  of 
time  shall  be  the  latter  years  of  my  residence  in 
Greece,  and  we  will  begin  by  landing  at  the  Piraeus.* 

This  harbour,  which  contains  three  lesser  ones,* 
lies  to  the  west  of  those  of  Munychia  and  Phalerum^ 
which  are  now  almost  totally  deserted.  Not  kss 
than  three  hundred  galleys  have  sometimes  been  col- 
lected here  at  once,''  and  it  is  sufficiently  captious 
locontain  four  hundred. f  It  vras  first  discovered,  if  I 
may  so  apeak,  by  Tbemiatocles,  when  he  conceived 
the  design  of  giving  a  navy  to  the  Athenians.'  Mar- 
kets and  magazines  were  presently  erected,  and  an 
arsenal  capable  of  furnishing  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  equipment  of  a  great  number  of  vessek. 

Before  we  set  foot  on  shore,  let  us  cast  oar  eyes 
on  the  neighbouring  promontory.  A  square  ston^ 
without  any  ornaments,  and  resting  on  a'aimplebase, 
forma  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Tbemiatocles,  his 
body  havingbeen  brough't  hitherfrom  the  place  of  his 
exile."  Behold  those  vessels  that  are  arriving,  those 
that  are  prq^uring  to  depart,  or  are  already  under 
sail ;  observe  those  women  and  children  running  to 

*  See  the  plan  of  AtheD9,aDdnote  VI.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Thucyd.  lib. I.c.93.  Paasaa. lib.  I.e.  l.p.  3.  LeRoi, Ruines 
de  laOr^e,  premiere  parlie,  p.  SSI.  'Thucyd.  lib.  t.c.  IS. 
f  Spoa  and  Wbeter  obaerre,  that  this  port  could  hardly  con- 
tain forty  or  forty-fira  of  our  ehipa.  °  Slrab.  lib.  9.  p.  305. 

*  Plut.  in  Themist.  t.  i.  p.  121 .  Nep.  in  Them.  c.  fl.  Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  11.  p.  Si.         •  PawMD.  lib.  I.  p.  3. 
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the  shore  to  receive  the  first  embraces,  or  the  last 
Ikreweil,  of  their  husbands  and  their  fathers;  those 
clerks  of  the  custom-house  hurrying  to  open  the 
bales  which  are  just  landed,  and  to  affix  their  seals 
until  they  have  pud  the  duty  of  a  fiftieth;^  those 
magistrates,  those  inspectors,  who  are  all  in  motion ; 
some  to  fix  the  price  of  the  com  and  flour ;'  some  to 
give  orders  for  the  conveyance  of  two-thirdsof  it  to 
Athens ;'  and  others  employed  in  preventing  frauds, 
and  maintaining  order. ' 

Ijet  us  step  under  one  of  these  porticoes  which 
surround  the  harbour.^  Here  a  number  of  merchants, 
who  are  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  the  Euxine  or 
for  Sicily,  are  borrovring  at  heavy  interest  the  money 
they  are  in  want  of,  and  drawing  up  the  contract 
which  containstbeconditionsofthe  bargain.'  One  is 
making  hts  declaration  before  witnesses,  that  the  mer- 
chandise he  has  put  on  board  shall,  in  case  of  ship- 
wreck, beat  Uie  risk  of  the  lenders."  Further  on,  you 
see,  exposed  on  tables,  different  sorts  of  merchandise 
from  the  Bosphorus,"  and  samples  of  corn  recently 
imported  from  Pontus,  Thrace,  Syria,  Egypt,  Lybia, 
and  Sicily."  Let  us  repair  to  the  square  of  Hippo- 
damus,  so  called  from  the  builder,  an  architect  of 

'DemOBth.  in  LacriL  page  0S2.  Ma%»a,  Poliorc.  cap,  39. 
(  Harpocr.  et  Said,  in  Ziro^vX.  **  Diaarch.  et  Ariiitot.  ap. 

Hatpocr.  io   'Et^mX.     Etym.    Magn.  ibid.  '  Aristot.  ap. 

Harpocr.  in  Ay<ipav,         ^  MeuTs.  in  Pir.  c.  4.  '  Demoslh.  in 

Lacrit  p.  949.     Tbeopbr.  Characi.  c.  43.  "  Denujsth.  adv. 

Phorm.  p.  044.  "  Harpocr.  in  ^tlyfi.     Polysn.  Stratag. 

lib.  6.  c  «.  ^  3.  '  Tbeoph.  Hist  Planl.  lib.  8.  c.  4. 
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Miletus."  Here  the  productionsofall  countries  are 
accumulated :  this  U  Dot  the  ntarket  of  Athens,  but 
of  all  Greece.' 

The  Pirieus  ia  decorated  with  a  theatre^  several 
temples,  and  a  great  number  of  statues.'  As  the  ex- 
istence of  Athens  depends  on  tlie  safety  of  this  har- 
bour,  Themistocles  secured  it  against  a  sudden  at- 
tack, by  building  that  noble  wall,  which  includes 
both  the  town  of  the  Pireus  and  the  harbour  of 
Munychia.  This  wall  is  sixty  stadia'  in  length,  and 
forty  cubits  high.*  Themistocles  wished  to  raise  it 
to  the  height  of  eighy  cubits.'  its  thickness  is 
greater  than  the  space  occupied  by  two  waggons. 
It  was  built  of  huge  square  stones  fastened  together 
on  Uie  outside  by  iron  and  leaden  cramps. 

We  will  now  take  the  road  to  Athens,  and  follow 
this  long  wall,  which  extends  from  the  Ptrsus  to  the 
gates  of  the  city,  a  distance  of  forty  stadia.'  It  was 
Themistocles  likewise  who  planned  this  wall,'which 
was  completed  under  the  administration  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles.'  Some  years  after  they  built  a  similar  one 

■"  Mean,  in  Pir.  cap.  5.  "  Thucyd.  lib,  2.  cap.  38.     Isocr. 

Patii>g.  t  i.  p.  139.  Sopatr.  de  Div.  Quest,  ap.  Rhet.  Qrsc.  t.  i. 
p.  305.  'Meare.  iWd.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  2.c.  13.  "The 
length  was  5670  Uilses,  and  consequeatly  two  Freacb  leagues  of 
3500  toises,  and  670  toiaes,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  more 
(somewbat  above  SJ  milet  Eagli.ih.)  Its  height  being  40  cubits, 
or  60  Qrecian  feel,  was  5S  S-3ds  French  feet  (SO  1^  feet  Eog.) 
■Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c  93.  Appian.  Bell.  Mithrld.  c.  190.  p.  325. 
'  Thucyd.  lib.  2,  c.  13.  Slrab.  lib,  9,  p.  395.  LaerL  io  Antisth. 
lib.  S.  §  2.  ■  Plut.  in  Them.  t.  i.  p.  121,  >  Thucyd.  lib.  1. 
c  107  «  108.     Andocid.de  Pac.  p.  24.     Plut.  in  Perid.t.  i.  p. 
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though  not  quite  so  long,  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
the  port  of  Phalerum.'  This  wall  is  on  our  right. 
The  foundations  of  both  were  laid  in  marshy  ground, 
which  was  filled  up  with  huge  pieces  of  rock."  By 
these  two  walls  of  communication,  now  called  the 
Long  Walls,  the  Pirsus  is  enclosed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Athens,  of  which  it  forms  the  rampart. 
After  the  taking  of  the  city,  they  were  wholly  or  in 
part  demolished;*  but  at  present  they  are  almost 
completely  restored.* 

The  road  we  are  following  is  frequented  at  all 
times,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  by  a  great  number 
of  people,  attracted  by  the  proximity  of  the  Piraeus, 
its  festivals  and  commerce. 

But  let  us  view  the  cenotaph  before  us.  This  was 
erected  by  the  Athenians,  in  memory  of  Euripides, 
who  died  in  Macedonia."  Let  us  read  the  first  words 
of  the  inscription:  The  glory  of  Euripides  has 
ALL  Greece  for  a  monument.'  Do  you  see  that 
concourse  of  spectators  near  the  city  gate,  the  litters 
stopping  there,'  and  that  man  upon  a  scaffold  sur- 
rounded by  workmen?  That  is  Praxiteles.  He  is 
going  to  fix  upon  a  base,  that  serves  by  way  of  tomb, 
a  grand  equestrian  statue  which  he  had  jdst  finished.' 

We  are  now  in  the  city,  and  close  to  an  edifice 

'  Andocid.  de  Pac.  p.  24.  '  Plot,  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  487. 
•  Xeo.  Hwt.  Qmc.  lib.  2.  p.  480.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  226. 
Plut.  in  LyMod.  t.  i.  p.  441.  "  Xen.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  6S7.  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  14.  p.  303.  Nflpos  in  Timotb.  c.  4.  Id.  in  Conon.  c  4. 
'  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  p.  6.  *  Anthol.  lib.  3.  p.  273.  Thorn. 
Mag.  in  Vit  Eurip.  •  Dinarcb.  Oral.  adi.  Demoslh.  in  Oper. 
Demosth.  p.  177.         '  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  p.  8. 

VOL.   n.  N 
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calted  Pompeion,*'  whence  it  ta  ttiat  those  pompa,  or 
processions  of  young  men  and  damsels,  set  out,  who 
occasionally  display  themselves  at  the  festivab  cele- 
brated by  the  other  nations.  In  an  adjoining  textile 
dedicated  to  Ceres,  are  admirable  statues  of  (hat 
goddess,  PiDserpioe,  and  yoang  lacchus;  all  three 
by  the  hand  of  Praxiteles.'' 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  riew  of  those  porticoes  that  ex- 
tend aloi^  the  street,  and  which  are  wonderfully  nu- 
merous in  the  city.  Some  stand  detached;  others 
are  contiguous  to  buildings  to  which  they  serve  as 
vestibules.  Philosc^ers  and  idle  people  spend  part 
ot  the  day  here.  In  almost  all'  of  them  you  see 
paintings  and  statues  of  exquisite  workmanship.  In 
that  where  they' sell  flour,*  you  will  find  a  picture  of 
Helen,  painted  by  Zeuxis.^ 

Let  us  tajte  this  street  on  our  left ;  it  will  lead  us 
to  the  quartCT  of  the  Pnyx,  and  bring  us  near  to  the 
pbce  where  the  people  hold  some  of  their  assemblies.' 
This  quarter,  which  is  very  populous,  is  contiguous  to 
that  of  the  Ceramicus,  or  pottery-grounds^  so  called 
from  (he  earthen-ware  formerly  fabricated  there." 
This  extensrve  space  is  divided  into  two  parts :  one 
without  the  walls,  where  the  Academy  is  ntnated ; 
the  other  within,  in  which  is  the  grand  square,  or 
forum. 

We  vrill  stop  a  moment  at  the  royal  portico,  which 

'  PauuD.  lib.  1.  c  2.  pt  6.  **  Id.  ibid.  '  Heejch.  in 
AX^r.    Aristopb.  in  Eccles.  t.  683.  '^  Eustatb.  in  Iliad,  lib. 

11.  p.  803.  lio.  37.         ■  Meura.  de  Popul.  Athen.  in  toc«  Pays. 
*  Plin.  lib,  35.  c.  13.  p.  710.     Suid.  in  Kiipa/i.     Meurs.  Ceram. 
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merits  our  attention  in  several  points  of  view.  The 
second  of  the  archons^  styled  the  king-archon,  holds 
histribunel  here:"  here  too  theAreopagus sometimes 
assembles."  The  statuesontheroofareof  earthen- 
ware, and  representTheseusprecipilatingScyron  into 
the  seOb,  and  Aurora  carrying  off  Cephalus.^  That 
figuEe  in  bronze  which  you  see  at  the  gate,  is  Pindar. 
He  is  represented  crowned  with  a  diadem,  with  a 
book  on  his  kneeSj  and  a  lyre  in  his  hand.^  Thebes, 
his  native  country,  offended  at  the  eulogium  he  had 
bestowedfH)  the  Athenians,  having  been  mean  enough 
to  condemn  him  toapecunmry  fine,  Athens  decreed 
him  this  monument,  less  perhaps  from  esteem  Sot  the 
poet,  than  from  hatred  of  th«  Thebans.  Not  &r  from 
the  statue  of  Pindar  are  those  of  Conon,  of  his  son 
TuDOtbeus,  and  of  Bvagoras  king  of  Cyprus.' 

Near  the  royaX  portico  ia  that  of  Jupiter  Libera- 
tor/ where  Euphranor,  the  painter,  has  lately  repre- 
sented, in  a  series  oS  pictures,  the  twelve  gods,  The- 
seus^ the  people  of  Athens,  and  that  ei^gement  of 
the  cavalry  in  which  Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenoplioo, 
attacked  the  Theba>n8  commanded  by  EpaminotMiafi.' 
They  are  easily  to  he  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  the  painter  has  ex^vessed,  witjt  all  the  &re  of 
genius,  the  courage  and  afdour  with  vt^ticbbotb  were 
animated. '  The  Apollo  of  the  adJoLniag  leaipfe  is  by 
the  same  hand.' 

■  PansaD.  lib,  1.  c  3.  p.  8.  '  Demostb.  in  Analog,  p.  831. 
<>  PaOMo.  lib.  I.  e.  3.  p.  8.  t  .lEscbin.  Epiat.  4.  p.  907.  '  Isocr- 
in  Evagor.  v.  ii.  p.  9B,  DemMtb.  in  Leptin.  p,  951.  Paueaa. 
ibid.  *  Maura,  in  Geram.  c.  4.  'Ptauaan.  ibid.  p.  tH.  .  '  Plut. 
de  Glor.  Athen.  t  ii.  p.  346.         ■  Pausaa.  ibid. 
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From  the  royal  portico  two  streets  branch  out, 
and  terminate  in  the  forum.  Let  us  take  that  on  the 
right.  It  is  decorated,  as  you  see,  by  a  number  of 
Herms,  the  name  ^ven  to  those  heads  of  Mercury 
supported  by  pedestals  in  the  form  of  a  sheath. 
Some  of  these  have  been  erected  by  private  indi- 
viduals ;  others,  by  order  of  the  magistrates.^  Almost 
all  of  them  record  glorious  achievements.  On  some 
are  inscribed  lessons  of  wisdom.  For  the  latter 
Athens  is  indebted  to  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus. 
He  had  versified  the  most  sublime  precepts  of  mo- 
rality, and  caused  them  to  be  engraved  on  a  number 
of  Herms  erected  by  his  orders  in  the  squares,  cross* 
ways,  many  of  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  in  the 
towns  of  Attica.  On  one,  for  example,  was  inscribed. 
Always  TAKE  justice  for  your  guide:  on  another, 
Never  violate  the  rights  of  friendship.'  These 
maxims,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  to  render  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  places  so 
sententious  as  we  find  it.* 

This  street  is  terminated  by  two  porticoes  that 
front  the  forum.  The  one  is  that  of  the  HermK;** 
the  other,  and  most  handsome  of  the  two,  is  called 
the  Poecile.  In  the  former  are  three  statues  of 
Hermes,  on  which,  after  any  advantages  gained  over 
the  Medes,  they  formeriy  inscribed  the  eulogium 
decreed  by  the  people,  not  to  the  generals,  but  to  the 

I  Hsrpocr.  in  'Epfi.  •  Plst.  in  Hipp,  t  ii  p.  229.  Hesych.  in 
'Irwapx-  Sui^- '"  '^P-  *  Aristoi.  de  Rhetor,  t  ii.  p.  572. 
k  Mnerim.  np.  Atben.  lib.  9.  p.  402. 
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sddiers,  who  had  conquered  under  their  command.* 
At, the  gate  of  the  Poecile  ia  the  statue  of  Solon.' 
The  wails  within  are  covered  with  bucklers^  taken 
Irom  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  'other  nations;*  and 
enrichedwith  the  works  ofPoIygnotus,  Micon,  Panfe- 
nus,  and  otiier  celebrated  painters.  In  these  pictures, 
the  beauty  of  which  it  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  de- 
scribe, we  view  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  succours  given 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  HeracUds,  the  battles  they 
fought  with  the  Lacedaemonions  at  Oenoe,  with  the 
Persians  at  Marathon,  and  with  the  Amazons  in 
Athens  itself.' 

The  forum,  which  is  extremely  spacious,  is  deco- 
rated with  buildings  destined  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  or  the  service  of  the  state ;  others  that  some- 
times afford  an  asylum  to  the  wretched,  but  which  are 
too  often  a  shelter  for  the  wicked;  and  statues 
decreed  to  kings  and  individuals  who  have  merited 
well  of  the  republic' 

Follow  me,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  plane-trees 
that  embellish  these  places,^  let  us  take  a  turn  along 
one  side  of  the  square.  This  spacious  enclosure  con- 
tains a  temple  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  the  palace  in  which  the  senate  assembles.'  In 
these  edifices,  and  all  around  them,  are  placed  cippi 
and  columns,  on  which  are  engraven  several  of  the 

'  .^Khio.  in  Cteeipb.  p.  458.  '  Demotth.  in  Arislog. 
p.  ft47.  Pauun.  lib.  Leap.  16.  p.  38.  ^lian.  lib.  8.  cap.  16.' 
'  Pausin.  lib.  1.  c  15.  '  Meare.  Atben.  Att  lib.  I.  c  5. 
(  Id.  Ceram.  c.  16.  *  Plut.  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  487.  '  Plut.  in 
X.  Rbetor.  Vit  L  ii,  p.  843.    Suid.  Jo  Mirpay. 
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lawB  of  Htiaa,  and  tb«  decreei  of  the  people.''  To 
thnt  rotunda,  Burrounded  by  trees,'  the  fo-ytanes,  in 
rotation  of  duty,  go  evety  tlay  to  dine,  and  tometimes 
to  offer  up  sacniices  for  the  pro^erity  of  the 
people." 

In  the  middle  of  (en  etatues,  whit^  g'ire  their 
names  to  the  tribes  of  Athens,'  the  first  archoa  bcdds 
his  tribunal."  Here  Uie  eyes  of  tlie  enchanted  spec- 
tator erery  moment  meet  the  worlu  t^goaius.  In  the 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  you  have  aeea 
a  statue  of  the  goddess,  executed  by  Phidias ;'  in  the 
temple  of  Mars,  before  us,  you  ndn  find  that  of  the 
god,  the  werkmanslttp  of  Alcamenes,  a  piqii]  worthy 
of  Phidias.' 

Similar  monumente  are  to  be  met  with  on  every 
«de  of  the  forum.  There  is  the  camp  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who  are  paid  by  the  republic  to  maintain 
order.'  There  is  the  place  in  which  the  peof^ 
sometimes  assemble ;  but  it  is  now  covered  with  tents, 
in  which  different  kinds  of  wares  are  exposed  to  sale.' 
Farther  on  yon  see  a  crowd,  Vrhich  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  pass  through.  There  are  sold  the  provisions 
necessary  for  the  submstence  of  so  numerousapeople. 
It  is  the  grand  market,  divided  into  sevei^  particular 
ones,  frequented  at  all  hours  of  4he  day,  and  eapecially 

"  Lycurg.Orat.  ia  Leocr.  p.  16S.  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  458. 
Harpocr.  iaiKAdurey.  'Suid.  et  Hesych.  iaScio'c.  'De- 
inosth.  de  FhIb.  Ltg,  p.  333,  Ulp.  ibid.  p.  3SS.  Pausan.  lib.  I. 
c.  5.  p.  12.  Meurs.  Ceram.  c,  7.  °  Pausan.  ibrd.  '■  Suid. 
in'Aprwv.  '  Pausan.  ibid.  c.  3.  p.  9.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  8.  p.  20. 
'  Meurs.  Ceram  c.  16.  '  Demosth.  in  Lor.  p.  501 .  Id.  in  Neer. 
p.  875.     Taylor,  Not.  ia  Demoslb.  p.  620.     Harpocr.  in  rip^a. 
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frttm  Dine  o'clock  tiH  nooa.  CoUectwv  attend  there 
to  receive  the  duties  laid  on  every  thing  that  10  adld, 
and  magiatratsB  to  niperintend  what  ig  passiog.  I 
shaU  mention  to  you  two  very  wise  laws,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  this  uBtractable  and  tumuliuouB  populace. 
The  one  prohiUts  any  man  from  reproaching  ihe 
lowest  citizen  with  livmg  by  the  profit  of  his  traffic 
in  the  market,'  the  goremment  wishing  to  [Mrevent  a 
Qseful  profession  from  being  treated  as  an  object  of 
contempt  Tlie  other  forbids  any  person  'to  employ 
falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  exaction."  Vanity  baa 
maintained  the  former  of  these^  bitt  interest  has  ren- 
idered  the  latter  xj(  no  effect.  As  the  forum  is  tfie 
most  frequented  .paAcff^be  city,  woritmen-of  all  kinds 
endeavour  to  reside  near  it,*  and  looses  let  there  at 
a  higher  price  than  elsewhere. 

I  f^n  nowabwft  -I0  conduct  yen  to  ^e  temple  of 
Theeeus,  :bmtt  byiCimon,  «Qme  years  after  the  battle 
of  Salamie.  Though  smaller  than  Aat  of  Minerva, 
of  which  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  built  after  the  same 
model,'  it  is,  like  that,  of  tiie  Doric  f»der,  and  of  a 
very  elegant  architeotHre.  Smful  ptunters  have  wi- 
nched it  with  their  immortal  laboups.* 

After  passing  byithe.tenple>of  Castor  «»d  P«inx, 
by  that  of  Agraulos,  daughter  of 'Ceorope,  and  the 
Prytaneum,  where  some  citizens  who  have  rendered 

•  Demosth,  in  Eubul.  p.  889.  *  Id.  in  I<«pt  p.  543.  Utpiaa. 
■ibid.  p.  570.  Hyperid.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  tara  rijf,  &c.  "  Lya. 
adv.  Delat  p.  413.  '  Le  Roi,  Raines  d«  la  Or^ce,  L  i.,p.  18. 

■  Pausan,  lib.  1.  c.  17.  p.  40. 
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signal  services  to  the  state  are  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  republic,'  we  are  now  arrived  at  the 
street  of  the  tripods,**  which  should  be  rather  named 
the  street  of  triumphs ;  for  here  it  is,  in  &ct,  that  the 
glory  of  the  victors  in  those  contests  that  embellish 
our  festivals  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  annually  deposited. 
I  mean  those  trials  of  skill  which  take  place  between 
musicians  or  dancers  of  different  a^s,  each  tribe 
naming  its  own  candidates.  That  which  has  gained 
the  victory  dedicates  a  tripod  of  brass  sometimes  in 
a  temfde,  sometimes  in  a  house  they  haye  built  in  thb 
street.'  You  see  those  numerous  offerings  on  the 
roofs,  or  in  the  inside,  of  the  elegant  buildings  we 
have  on  each  side  of  us.'  They  are  accompanied  with 
inscriptions,  which,  according  to  circumstances,  con- 
tain the  name  of  the  chief  archon  of  the  tribe  that 
had  been  victorious ;  of  the  citizen  who,  under  the 
denomination  of  choragus,  had  the  regulation  of  the 
performers;  of  the  poet  who  composed  the  verses; 
of  the  master  who  had  the  direction  of  the  chorus; 
and  of  the  musician  who  accompanied  the  songs  with 
his  Hute."  Let  us  approach.  Behold  the  ranquish- 
ers  of  the  Persians  here  celebrated  for  having  appear- 
ed at  the  head  of  choruses !  Read  under  that  tripod : 
Thjg  tribe    Antiochis  gained  the  prize;    Aris- 

nOEl  WAS   CHORAOEUS  ;    ArcUESTRATUS  COMPOSED  THE 

■  MeurB.  de  Ath.  Att.  lib.  1.  c  7  et  8.  *  Aihen,  lib  IS.  p. 
MS  et  643.  Pausao.  lib.  1.  c  30  p.  «.  '  Chaodler,  Id-  ' 
script,  part  2.  p.  48.  *  Pausao.  lib.  1.  c  30.  p.  46.  •  Van- 
dal. Dissert,  de  Gymnas.  c.  5.  p.  673.  Cbandl.  Travels  in  Greece, 
p.  fid. 
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THG  piece/     Under  that  other:  Tuemistocles  was 

CHORAGEUS;    PURYNICDi  WROTE    THE   TRAGEDY;     AdI- 
MAMTD8  WAS  ARCHON.'* 

The  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which 
surround  us,  astonish  as  much  by  the  excellence  of 
the  workmanship,  as  by  the  motives  (hat  produced 
them ;  but  all  their  beauties  vanish  before  the  satyr 
you  are  about  to  see  in  that  edifice,''  esteemed  by 
Praidteles  one  of  the  finest  of  his  productions,  and 
ranked  by  the  public  smong  the  master-pieces  of  art. 

The  street  of  the  tripods  leads  to  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus.  It  was  but  fitting  that  the  trophies  should 
be  erected  near  the  field  of  battle;  for  it  is  at  the 
theatre  that  the  choruses  of  the  respective  tribes 
usually  dispute  the  palm.'  There  also  it  is  that  the 
people  sometimes  assemble,  either  to  deliberate  on 
afTurs  of  state,  or  to  be  present  at  the  representation 
of  tragedies  aiid  comedies.  At  Marathon,  at  Salamis, 
and  Platasa,  the  Athenians  triumphed  only  over  the 
.  Persians ;  here  they  have  triumphed  over  all  the  na- 
tions now  existing,  perhaps  over  all  that  are  yet  to 
be  bom;  and  the  names  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  shall  not  be  less  celebrated  in  future  ages, 
than  those  of  Miltiades,  Aristides,  and  Themistocles. 

Opposite  to  the  theatre  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
temples  of  Athens  ;*  that  of  Bacchus,  sumamed  the 

'Plut  in  Arietid.  I.  i.  p.  318.         ■  Id.  id  Them.  t.  i.  p.  114. 

*  Soe  note  VII.  at  the  eod  of  the  volume.         *  Pausan.  lib.  1. 
c.  20.  p.  46.     Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  8.  p.  053.      Atheo.  lib.  13.  p.  691. 

*  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  600  et  fil2.         "  Demosth.  ia  New. 
p.  873.     Pausaa.  lib.  1.  c.  30.  p.  46. 
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god  c€  the  wiiK'presB.  It  b  sitoate  in  the  quarter  of 
tliejnaEabeB,'«ndiii}pea«doBljronceayeai."  Inthe 
wide  space  in  which  it  stands,  public. spectacles  vece 
foimeriy  eEhilnted  on  certain  festivals,  before  the 
titeaitre  iras  hmk.' 

At  length  we  are  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  stain 
that  lead  up  to  the  citadel.*  Observe  how  the  pros- 
pedt  extcfuk  aad  becomes  more  beautiful  on  aH  siiles 
«s  you  asoend.  Out  your  eyes  to  the  left,  oo  that 
cavem^boUowedoutof  the  rock,  consecrated  to  Pan, 
near  to  that  fountaiiL'  lliere  Apollo  received  the 
!£B70urB  of  Creusa,  daughter  of  king  Erechtheus,  aad 
'them  he  receii»s  at  fliis  day  the  homage  of  the 
Athenians,  «Ter  attentive  to  sanctiiy  tbe  foibles  of 
Ihek  divinities. 

Last  w  stop  for  a  wJiile  before  that  snperb  edifice 
-of  tbe  Doriciorder,  whitdi  new  [Nreaents  itself  to  view. 
This  is  called  the  Pntpylsa,  or  vestibules  of  Uie 
dtadel.  Perides  had  them  built  of  marble,  after  the 
-designs  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  architect 
Mnesicles."  They  were  b^un  under  the  archon- 
.ahip  of  Entiiymenes,*  but  not  completed  till  five 
years  after ;  and  are  laid  to  have  cost  two  thousand 
.and  kwsiw  talents,'!'  ^^  exorbitant  sum,  exceeding 
the  whole  annual  revenue  vf  tte  repidiUc. 

'  Atben.  lib,  11.  c.  3.  p.  465.  Tikbub  ap,  Harpocr.  'Ek  Alfiv. 
Heaych.  id  Aipy.  ■  Tbucyd.  lib.  2.  c.  16.  ■  Haajdi.  in  'E»l 
A^.         '  Athenian  coins  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France, 

*  Eonp.  in  liin.  v.  17.  601.  fiSfi.  Paiuui.  lib.  1.  c  S3,  p.  ae. 
LitciMi.iD  bii  Accne.  t.  ii.  p.AOl.        "  Plut.  iol^ericl.  t.i.  p.  ISO. 

•  The  year  437  before  ChriK.  f  10,  804, 800  Ii  we  (4&3, 70N.) 
'  Heliod.  ap.  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  in  QpoinX. 
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The  temple  we  haw  ob  oar  left  is  ilediewted  to 
Victory.  Let  sa  step  into  the  buildmgs  an  tiie  right, 
to  admiM  the  paHidngs  whkfa  adorn  its  waUg^  a»d 
are  principally  Ac  work-of  Poljngnotus.'  Ii«t;UBre- 
tairn  to  the  centre  «f  the  building,  examine  1^  six 
besnttifiil  Columns  whidi  sopport  the  pediment,  the 
walk  through  the  Testibule  divided  into  three  pafig;by 
a  double  row  of  Ittnic  piUurg,  ternun^ed  -on  the  op- 
positendehy  fivedoors,  through  which  weditttngBJah  - 
the  columns  of  the  peristyle  that  iotiks  towuds  the 
iiMide  of  the  cita4el.**  Observe,  in  paating,  those 
large  Uocksof  mai'ble  which  compose  the  ceiliog,  aad 
Bmtain  the  voef. 

We  are  now  in  the  citadel."  Observe  the  im- 
mense number  of  statues  which  graUtudewid  religi«a 
have  erected  here,  aud-oa  wimA  the  chiBelst^Myron, 
Phidias,  Alcameaes,  and  other  aidsts  of  fenowB,secna 
to  have  bestowed  animation.  Hat  Pericles,  Pher- 
mio,  Iphicttttee,  Timotheat,  and  other  AtheiUBB 
generals,  witl  lire  for  ev-er.  Their  aobleatatuea  %xt 
intermingled,  without  distinctiaB,  wath  those  e£  the 
gods." 

This  kind  of  apotheosis  nade  a  fordJUe  impres- 
sion on  me  OB  my  irst  larrival  in  £lreece.    J  thought 
'    l^heldin  every-oity'tWD  clanas  of  citiaew;  those 
witoat  their 'deaths  w«re.eonsignedto<GiblitfioB,  ami 
Aese  o«  whom  tbea*tsJlxstowan<fiteiBal«si^ac«, 

'Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  22.  p.  51,  '  Le  Roi,  RuinesdehOrice, 
part  2.  p.  13  et  47.  Pausan.  ibid.  *  See  the  plan  and  e)en> 
tionofthePropyltea;  aofi  note  VHl.  of  Vol.  I.  •  Mwm.in 
Ceerop.         '  PattHn.  lib.  1.  paasim. 
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The  one  I  considered  as  the  children  of  men,  the 
second  as  the  sons  of  glory.  But  at  length,  from 
seeing  so  great  a  number  of  statues,  I  have  no  longer 
been  able  to  distinguish  the  two  classes. 

Let  us  approach  these  two  altars.     Revere  the 
first ;  it  is  the  altar  of  Modesty :  affectionately  em- 
brace the  second ;  it  is  that  of  Friendship.'     Read 
on  that  column  of  bronze  a  decree  which  proscribes 
and  devotes  to  opprobrium  a  citizen  and  his  posterity, 
for  receiving  Persian  gold  to  corrupt  the  Greeks." 
Thus  are  evil  actions  immortalized  to  produce  good 
ones,  and  good  to  stimulate  to  still  better.     Lift  up 
your  eyes  and  admire  the  work  of  Phidias.    Yonder 
is  the  colossal  statue  of  bronze  which  tlie  Athenians 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.* 
AU  the  districts  of  AtUca  are  under  the  protection 
'  of  this  goddess,**  but  it  should  appear  that  she  has 
fixed  ho*  residence  in  the  citadel.   What  innumerable 
statues,  altars,  and  edifices  in  her  honour !     Among 
these  statues  there  are  three,  the  materials  and  work- 
manship of  which  exhibit  the  progress  of  luxury  and 
the  arts.     The  first  is  so  antique,  that  it  is  said 
to  have  &llen  from  heaven  :*  it  is  shapeless,  and  of 
olive  wood.    The  second,  which  I  have  just  shown 
you,  is  the  work  of  an  age,  when,  from  among  all 
the  various  kinds  of  metals,  the  Athenians  only  made 
use  of  iron  to  obtain  success,  and  brass  to  eternize  it. 

1  H»ych.  Jd  AW«c.  '  Demosth.  Pbilip.  4.  p.  91.  Id.  de 
FalB.  \A%.  p.  336.  Pint,  in  Themist  t.  L  p.  114.  '  Demoath. 
da  FaU.  Leg.  p.  336.  Pausaii.  lib.  1.  c.  23.  p.  67.  "  Poumd. 
ibid,  c  86.  p.  63.         '  PauaBO.  lib.  1.  c  36.  p.  63. 
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The  third,  which  we  shall  see  presenlly,  was  sculp- 
tured by  order  of  Pericles,  and  is  of  gold  and  ivory.'' 

Here  we  meet  with  a  temple  consisting;  of  two 
chapels,  one  dedicated  to  Minerva  Polias,  the  other  to 
Neptune  Erechtheus.  Remark  the  manner  in  which 
fabulous  traditions  may  sometimes  be  reconciled  vrith 
historical  facts.  Youarehereshown,  ononeside,  fhe 
olive-tree  which  sprang  out  of  the  earth  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  goddess,  and  which  has  so  greatly  multi- 
plied in  Attica;  and  on  the  other,  the  well,  whence 
they  pretend  that  Neptunecaused  the  water  of  the  sea 
to  gush  out/  By  such  bounties  was  it  that  these  di- 
vinities aspired  to  the  honourof  bestowing  their  names 
onthisrisingcity.  Thegodsdecidedinfavourof  Mi- 
nerva; and  theAthenians  forages  preferred  agricuture 
to  commerce.'  Since  they  have  combined  these  two 
sources  of  wealth,  they  divide  their  homage  in  the 
same  hallowed  place  between  both  their  benefectors ; 
and  to  complete  the  conciliation,  have  erected  one 
common  altar,  which  they  call  the  altar  of  oblivion.^ 

Before  the  statue  of  the  goddess  is  suspended  a 
golden  lamp,  above  which  is  the  figure  of  a  palm-tree, 
of  the  same  metal,  that  reaches  to  the  ceiling.  Thte 
lamp  burns  night  and  day,'  and  the  oil  is  renewed  but 
oQce  a  year.  The  wick,  which  is  made  of  amianthus,^ 


'  Sctud.  in  Demosth.  Oral.  adv.  Androl.  p.  440.  *  Mean. 
Cecrop.  c.  20.  'Herodot.  lib.S.c  55.  PaiigaD.  lib.  Leap. 26. 
p.  63.  Mears.  Cecrop.  cap.  19.  '  PluL  in  Theroist  t  i.  p. 
121.  ^Plut.  Sympoa.  lib.  9.  quwet.  6.  t.ii.  p. 741.  'Paua. 
lib.  1.  c  26.  p.  63.  Strab.  lib.  0.  p.  600.  ^  Salinas,  in  Solin. 
t.  i.  p.  178. 
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isncrer  consumed,  ood^  smoke  cscapetbya  tunnel 
coQcealed  aoder  the  foliage  of  the  palm^.  This  Ibmp 
is  the  work  of  GalBmachns,  and  so  bigfafy  finished  as 
to  incline  (llose  who  viefr  it  to  wish  that  H  had  more 
of  graceful  negligence ;  but  diis  was  the  general  fault 
of  that  too  careful  artist.  He  lost  sight  of  perfection 
by  stFiTiagtoaUainit;  and  by  being  dissatisfied  wiiJi 
fauuelf,  tailed  to  give  satisfaction  to  persons  of  peal 
taste-.' 

In  thb  part  of  the  temple  waa  preserved'  the  nch 
cimeter  of  Mardooius,  who  commanded  tiie  Persian 
army  at  (he  battle  of  Platsa;  and  the  cuirass  of  Ma- 
sutiusywhofoaght^theheadofdiecaTalry.*  I'nthe 
vestibule  of  the  Parthenon  was  likewise  to  be  seen  die 
throne,  with  silTcr  fee^  on  which  Xerxes  placed:  him>- 
self  to  be  a  f^iectator  of  the  sea-fight  at  Sakmis  ;*  and 
in  the  sacred  treasury  were  preserved  the  remains  of 
tiie^)oiIs  found  in  the  camp  of  the  Persians."  These 
^milB,  the  greatest  part  of  which  have  been  carried  off 
in  our  time  by  sacrilegious  hands,  were  tr«phie8  that 
furnished  a  subject  of  pride  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
present  day,  as- if  they  bad  acquired  them  by  tiieir 
own  valour ;  hke  those  &miltes  who,  having  fbrmerlj 
pDodaced  great  men,  radeaToup  to  make  us  forget 
what  they  now  aoe,  by  ttie  memory  of  what  tliey 
have  been. 


■  PHn.  lib.  34.  cap.  e.  t.  ii.  p.  0BS.  Pauraa.  ibid.  ■  De- 
miKtli.  in  Timocr.  p.  709.  Ulpian.  in  3  Olynth.  p.  45.  Schol. 
Thwcyd.  in  lib.  2.  cap.  13;  Pttusan.  ibid.  cap.  27.  p.  64. ,  ■  De- 
nuWte  in-  Titnocf.  p.  793.  Harpocr.  in  'ApxvpiiT.  '  Thucyd. 
lib.  2.  c  13. 
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Tint  other  buUdtng,  called  Opisthodlomos,  i»  the 
puUic  treasDiry.'  Itia  Burroundedby  a  dovfajewall. 
TreannerSr  cbosen  aoDuelty  by  lot,  depotat  there  the 
sDms  placed  by  the  senate  in  their  hands  ,-"■  aad  the  - 
chief  of  the  prytanes,  who-  is  changed  every  day,  is 
entrusted  witb  the  key/ 

Yowr  eyes  have  loog  been  turning  towards  that 
&mou9  temple  of  Minerva,  one  of  the  noblest  onra- 
ments  of  Athens,  whieh  is  knovm  by  the  name  of  the 
Parthenon.  Before  you  eater  it,  permit  me  to  read 
you  a  tetter  I  wrote,  on  my  return  from  Pereia,  to 
Othanesy  one  of  die  masgi,  vrith  wbom  I  lircd  in  the 
doaest  intimacy  darii^  my  residence  at  Suza.  He 
wasacquaintedwithtiiebistory  of  Greeee,  and  wished 
to  inform  himsdf  of  ^e  castons  of  different  nations. 
Aa  be  bad  requested  frAin  me  some  explanations  re- 
specliDg  the  Grecian  temples^  the  following  was  the 
letter  i  wrote  to  him : 

"  YoB  assert  that  we  ought  not  to  represent  (he 
Deily  underabinnaaform^  nor  circumscr^  bis  pre- 
sCTice  withm  the  Umito  of  a  structure  bailt  by  men.' 
But  you  would  not  have  advised  Cambyses,  when  in 
Egypt,  to  ioanlt  the  objects  of  reKgious  worship/  nor 
Xerxes  to  destroy  the  templee  and  ststues  of  Greete.' 
These  princes,  stqierstitious  erei  to  extrav^ance, 

'Meura.  CeetopbtSe.  '  AiMt  ap  Harpocr.  io  T«/t  Poll, 
lib.  8.C.  9.  $r  97.  '  Argum.  Orat  DeiMstheii.  Aodjot.  pi  flgr. 

Suid.  inE«t<Frdr.  •  Herodotlib.  1.  cap.  131.  Cicer.  ie  heg 
lik  a.  c.  10.  t.  Hi.  p.  14S  '  He»do».  lib.  3.  cap.  15.  2»,  &ci 
•  Matbfl  in  Pen.  v,  SU.  BerodoL  lib.  8.  c  LOV.  Diod.  8fc 
lib.  5.  p.  MS. 
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knew  not  that  a  nation  pardons  violence  more  readily 
than  contempt,  and  deems  itself  debased  whenever 
what  it  holds  in  reverence  is  despised  and  profaned. 
Greece  has  forbidden  the  restoration  of  the  sacred 
monuments  overthrown  by  the  Persians.*  These 
await  the  moment  of  vengeance;  and  should  the 
Greeks  ever  carry  their  victorious  arms  into  the  do- 
minions of  the  Great  King,  they  will  remember 
Xerxes,  and  reduce  your  cities  to  ashes.' 

"  The  Greeks  borrowed  the  idea*  and  the  form  of 
their  temples  from  the  Egyptians;  but  the  propor- 
tions of  the  architecture '  which  they  have  employed 
in  these  edifices  are  more  elegant,  or  such  at  least 
as  are  more  conformable  to  their  taste. 

"  I  shall  not  undertake  to  give  you  a  minutedescrip- 
tion  of  their  different  parts,  but  send  you  the  plan  of 
that  erected  in  honour  of  Theseus.*  Four  walls,  dis- 
posed in  form  of  a  parallelogram  or  oblong  square, 
constitute  the  nave  or  body  of  the  building.  Its  prin- 
cipal decoration  and  chief  merit  is  exterior,  and  is  as 
distinct  from  it  as  the  dresses  that  distinguish  the 
various  classes  of  citizens.  This  consists  in  a  portico 
that  runs  round  thebuilding,and  ofwhich  the  columns, 
founded  on  a  base  composed  of  several  steps,  support 
an  entablature  crowned  by  a  pediment  at  the  anterior 

'  Isocr.  Paneg.  L  i.  p.  203.  Lycurg.  cont,  Leocr.  part.  2.  p. 
158.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  up.  35.  p.  887.  Diod.  lib.  11.  p.  34. 
'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  17.  p.  545.  Strab.  lib.  15.  p.  730.  Quint.  Curt, 
lib,  5.  cap.  7,  '  Herodot.  lib.  2  c.  4.  '  Voyage  de  Norden, 
pi.  132.  Pococke,  t.  i.  pi.  44,  45,  &c  Monaiq.  da  Palestr.  in 
tbe  Mem.  de  TAcad.  dea  Bell.  Letlr,  t.zzz.  p.  503.  *  See  the 
plan,  eleTBtion,  and  view  of  the  temple  of  Theseus. 
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and  posterior  extremities.  This  portico  gives 
equal  grace  and  majesty  to  the  edifice,  and  contri- 
butes to  the  splendour  of  the  ceremoniea,  by  the 
great  number  of  spectators  which  it  can  contain, 
and  shelter  from  the  weather.^ 

"  In  the  vestibule  are  vases  of  lustral  water,'  and 
altars  on  which  the  sacrifices  are  usually  ofiered.^ 
Prom  hence,  as  we  enter  the  temple,  the  statue  of 
the  divinity,  and  votive  offerings  dedicated  by  the 
piety  of  the  people,  are  seen.  It  has  no  light  but 
what  it  receives  from  the  entrance."  • ' 

"  The  plan  you  have  before  you  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  and  the  taste  of  the 
artist.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  dimensions.  Thetemple 
of  Jupiter,  at  Olympia,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  long,  ninety-five  broad,  and  sixty-eight  in 
height.'  That  of  Jupiter,  at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily," 
is  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  high.f 

"  Vitruv.  lib.  3.  c,  2.  p.  42.  '  Cwaub.  id  Theophr.  c.  18, 

p.  126.  Duport.  ibid. p. 450.  '  Euripid.  Iphig. in  Taur.  t.  72. 
Poll.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  §  S,  &<;.  •  See  note  VIII.  at  the  end  of  the 

Tolume.  *  Voyag,  de  Spon.  L  ii.  p.  89.         'Pausao.  lib.  6. 

c.  10.  p.  308.  (  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  203.  1- Length  of  the 
temple  of  Olympia,  217  French  feet,  2  inchn,  8.  Unas,  (233 
feet  9  inches  Englieh);  its  breadth,  89  ,feet,  8  inches,  8  lines, 
(95  feet  EDglish)  ;  its  height,  64  feet,  2  inches,  8  lineft,  (68  feet, 
7  inches,  English).  Lengih  of  the  temple  of  Agrigentum,  321  feet 
1  inch,  4  lioea,  (343  feet  English)  ;  its  breadth,  151  feel,  1  inch, 
4  lines,  (161  feet,  4  inches,  English);  its  height,  113  feet, 
4  lines,  (130  feet,  8  inches,  English).  Winkelmaon  (Recueil  de 
MS  Lettres,  t,  i.  p.  282)  presumes,  with  reason,  that  the  breadth 
of  this  temple  was  100  Grecian  feet,  instead  of  00,  at  the  text  of 
DiodoruB,  as  we  now  have  it,  imports. 
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"  It  admits  also  of  variety  in  the  niimber  of  co- 
lunyis.  Sometimea  we  find  two,  four,  six,  eight,  and 
even  as  many  as  ten^  in  the  two  fronts ;  sometimes 
they  are  placed  only  at  the  anterior  front.  In  some 
temples  a  double  portico  is  formed  round  the  whole 
building  fay  two  rows  of  columns. 

"  Variety  is  also  admitted  in  the  ornaments  and 
proportional  of  the  columns  and  entablature,  and  here 
tjie  genius  of  the  Greeks  shines  forth.  After  various 
experiments,  having  combined  their  ideas  and  dis- 
coveries into  a  system,  they  composed  two  species 
or  orders  of  architecture,  each  possessing  a  dis- 
tinctive character  and  peculiar  beauties;  the  one 
more  ancient,  more  masculine,  and  more  substantia], 
called  the  Doric ;  the  other,  more  light  and  elegant, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Ionic.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  Corinthian,  as  it  d/oee  not  essentially 
^ffer  from  the  two  others.** 

In  fine,  a  variety  may  also  have  place  in  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  these  structures.  Some  contain  a 
sanctuary  not  to  be  entered  by  the  profane : '  others 
are  divided  into  several  compartments.  Some  there 
are  in  which,  besides  the  principal  gate  of  entrance, 
there  is  a  second  at  the  opposite  extremity,  or  one, 
the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  one  or  two  ranges 
of  columns.* 

"  The  better  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  form 

'  he  Rot,  Ruinea  de  k  Qiice,  p.  Ifi.  de  I'Esfwi  sur  I'Histoire  de 
1' Architect,  '  Valer.  Max.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  ^  12.     Poll.  lib.  1. 

G.  1.  ^  8.    Os.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  3.  c.  105.         *  See  note  IX. 
at  (he  end  of  the  volume. 
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of  Uie  temples  of  Greece,  1  shall  aanez  two  drawioga 
to  my  letter,  in  which  you  will  find  represented  the 
front  and  general  view  of  the  Parthenon,  at  the 
citadel  of  Athens.*  I  ahaU  likewise  send  you  the 
work  composed  by  Ictious  on  this  beautiful  struc- 
ture." Ictinus  was  one  of  the  two  architects  em- 
ployed by  Pericles  in  the  building  of  this  temple ; 
the  name  of  the  other  was  CaHkrates.^ 

"  Fros)  whatever  quarter  the  traveler  arrives, 
whether  by  ma  or  land,  he  views  it  rearing  up  its 
lofty  head  above  the  city  and  the  citadel.'  It  is  (^ 
the  Doric  order,  and  built  of  thatbeautifiil  white 
marble  found  in  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  a  moun- 
tain of  Attica.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  wide,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  broad,  and  about  sixty- 
nine  in  height.f  The  portico  is  double  at  the  two 
fronts,  and  single  on  each  side.  Along  the  exterior 
face  of  the  naVe  runs  a  friezeor  architrave^  on  which 
is  represented  a  procession  in  honour  of  Minerva." 
These  basso-relievos  have  added  greatly  to  the  forae 
of  the  artists  by  whom  theywere  executed. 

"  Within  this  tero^dc'  is  that  statue  so  celebrated 
for  its  size,  the  nchnees  of  itr  materials,  and  the  a.- 
qubite  beauty  of  the  woikmrniship.  %  the  sublime 
majesty  thfrt  irradiates  the  features  and  the  whole 
figure  of  Minerva,  we  easily  recognize  the  hand  of 

*  See  the  plan,  eleratioo,  aod  viev  of  tlie  PartlMBOD.  "  Vi- 
tnif.  Prtuf.  lib.  7.  p.  125.  ^  Plot  Id  Perid.  t  i.  p.  158.  Strab. 
lib.  9.  p.  S95.  Pauna.  c.  41 .  p.  S8S.  ■  he  Roi,  RmocB  de  U 
Or^,  part  I.  p.  8.  f  Seenote  X.  at  (be  end  of  the  volume. 
"  Cbandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  51. 
o  2 
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Phidias.  The  ideas  of  this  artist  were  so  sublime, 
that  he  has  succeeded  better,  if  possible,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  gods,  than  in  that  of  mortals."  We 
are  almost  tempted  to  say  that  he  had  viewed  the 
htter  from  too  great  a  height,  but  the  former  on  a 
near  approach. 

"  Tliis  figure  is  twenty-six  cubits  high.  The 
goddess  is  erect,  covered  with  the  mgis  and  a  long 
tunic,"  holding  in  one  hand  a  lance,  in  the  other  a 
Victory  near  four  cubits  high.*  Her  helmet,  on 
which  is  a  spbynx,  is  ornamented  on  each  side  with 
two  griffins.  On  the  outside  of  the  shield,  which 
Hesatthefeetofthe  goddess,  Phidias  has  represented 
the  battle  of  the  Amazons ;  on  the  inside,  the  combat 
of  the  gods  and  giants ;  on  her  buskins,  that  of  the 
Lapithse  and  Centaurs ;  and  on  the  pedestal,  the 
birth  of  Pandora,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects.. 
The  visible  parts  of  the  body  are  of  ivory,  except 
the  eyes,  the  iris  of  which  is  imitated  by  a  particular 
kind  of  stone.''  This  able  artist  has  exhibited  a 
wonderful  degree  of  taste  in  the  execution  of  his 
work,  and  proved  that  his  genius  still  retained  its 
superiority  even  in  the  most  minute  details.'' 

"  Before  he  began  this  statue,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  an  account,  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  of  the 

°  Quiotil.  lib.  12.  c.  10.  p.  744.  °  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c  M.  p, 
57  et  68.  Plin.  lib.  36.  c  5.  t.  ii.  p.  726.  Max.  Tyr.  dies.  14. 
p.  158.  ArriM.  io  Epict.  lib.  9.  c.  8.  p.  208.  *  The  cubit 
among  the  Greeks  being  one  of  their  Teet  and  a  half,  Ihe  height 
of  (he  figure  was  36  of  our  feet  aod  10  inches  (30  feet  4  inches) ; 
and  that  of  the  Victory,  5  feet  8  inches  (6  feel  English).  i  Plai. 
in.  Hipp.  t.  iii.  p.  290.  Plin,  lib.  37.  p.  787  et  788.  '  Plin. 
lib.  3S.  c.  5.  I.  ii.  p.  726. 
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tnateriats  which  he  intended  to  employ.  He  gave  the 
preference  to  marble,  because  its  splendour  subsists 
longest.  Thus  far  he  was  listened  to  with  attention ; 
but  when  he  added  that  it  was  the  cheapest,  he  was 
commanded  to  say  no  more,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  statue  should  be  formed  of  gold  and  ivory.' 

"  For  this  purpose  the  purest  gold  was  selected, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  quantity  of  the 
weight  of  forty  talents.*'  Phidias,  by  the  suggestions 
of  Pericles,  applied  this  in  such  a  way  as  easily  to  ad- 
mit of  being  taken  off.  Two  motives  induced  Pericles 
to  give  this  advice.  He  foresaw  that  a  time  might 
come  when  it  should  be  necessary  to  employ  this  gold 
for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  state,  a  measure 
which  he  in  fact  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.'  He  foresaw  likewise  that  him- 
self as  well  as  Phidias  might  hereafter  be  accused  of 
having  applied  part  of  it  to  other  purposes,  and  of 
this  they  afterwards  really  were  accused ;  but  by  the 
precautions  they  had  used,  the  slanderous  charge 
only  redounded  to  the  dishonour  of  their  enemies-f 

"  Phidias  was  reproached  likewise  with  having 
sculptured  his  own  portrait,  with  that  of  his  patron, 
on  the  shield  of  Minerva.  He  had  there  represented 


'  Val.  Max.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  §  7.  *  The  proportion  of  the  walue 
of  gold  lo  silver  was  then  as  thirteen  (o  one:  these  forty  talents, 
tbeiefore,  were  worth  about  three  milliona  of  litres  (125,0001. 
sterling).  See  note  XI.  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  on  rbe  quantity 
of  gold  employed  to  ornament  this  statue.  *  Thucyd,  lib,  2. 
c.  IS.  '  Id.  ibid.  °  Plul.  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  169.  +  See 
note  XII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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himself  in  Ae  dtaracter  of  an  old-  man  in  (he  act  of 
throwing  a  huge  atone ;  and  it  is  pretended  that,  by 
an  ingenious  piece  of  mechamam,  this  figure  was  so 
connected  with  the  whole  as  toraakeitimpossibleto 
remove  it,  without  disuniting  and  tottdly  defraying 
the  statue."  Pericles  appears  fighting  with  an  Ama- 
zon. His  arm  extended,  and  holding  a  javelin, 
hides  from  the  qiectator  one  baif  of  his  countesance. 
The  object  of  the  artist  in  this  partial  concealment 
is  only  to  engage  the  attention  of  curiosity. 

"  To  this  tem|rie  is  annexed  a  treasury,  in  which 
individuals  deposit  such  surasofmoneyasthey-choose 
not  to  keep  at  home.  There,  likewise,  are  preserved 
the  offerings  made  to  the  goddess,  which  consist  of 
crowns,  vases,  and  litde  figures  of  the  divinities,  of 
gold  or  silver.  The  Athenian  women  likewise  fre- 
quendy  make  offerings  in  this  temple  of  their  rings, 
bracelets,  and  necklaces.  These  are  entrusted  to  the 
treasurers  of  the  goddess,  who  have  them  under  their 
care  during  the  year  they  remain  in  office ;  on  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  they  deliver  to  their  successors 
a  list  specifying  the  weight  of  each  article,  and  the 
name  of  the  donor.  The  inventory,  which  is  imme- 
diately cut  in  marble,^  is  a  testimonial  of  the  fidelity 
<^  the  keepers,  and  an  incentive  to  private  liberality. 

"  This  temple,  that  of  Theseus,  and  some  others, 
constitute  the  triumph  of  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Were  I  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  beauties  of  the 

'  De  Miind.  ap.  Amtot  t.  i.  p.  613.  Cicer.  Orat  c.  7t.  t.  i. 
p.  481 .  Id.  Tiiscul.  lib.  1 .  c.  1 5.  t  ii.  p.  «4fl.  '  ChaDdt.  In- 
script,  in  notia,  part  2.  p.  xv.     Poll.  lib.  10.  c  38.  ^  126. 
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whc^e,  and  on  the  el^nce  of  the  minuter  parts,  I 
could  add  nothing  to  this  eulogium.  Be  not  amazed 
at  the  prodigious  number  of  edifices  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  t)ie  gods.  As  manners  become  more  de- 
prared,  laws  have  been  prqwrtionally  multiplied  to 
prevent  crimes,  and  altars  to  expiate  them  become 
more  numerous  :  besides  that  such  monuments  em- 
bellish a  city,  encourage  the  arts,  and  are  in  generd 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy ;  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils  taken  in  war  is  always  destined  to 
maintain  the  magnificence  of  religious  worship." 

Such  w&B  the  answer  I  wrote  to  Othane*,  the 
magus.  At  present,  without  going  out  of  the  citadel, 
we  will  take  different  positions,  that  will  succeBsivdy 
display  the  whole  city  to  our  view. 

Of  late  years,  it  Ims  extended  towards  the  south- 
west, commerce  daily  attracting  the  Inhabitants  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Piraus.  On  that  side,  and  to  the  west, 
we  see,  in  the  environs  of  the  citadel,  at  different  in- 
tervals, rocks  and  eminences,'  covered  in  general  with 
houses.  On  our  right  we  have  the  rising  ground  on 
which  stands  the  Areopagus,  on  the  l6ft  that  of  the 
Museum,  and  towards  the  centre  that  of  tbe  Pnyx, 
where,  as  I  have  said,  the  general  assembly  is  some- 
times held.  We  here  may  observe  to  what  a  height 
the  two  parties  that  divide  Athens  carry  their  mutual 
jealousy.  As  from  the  top  of  this  hill  the  Pirsus 
may  be  distinctly  seen,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
orators,  turning  their  eyes  towards  the  harbour,  used 
every  art  to  induce  the  people  to  sacrifice  every  other 

■  Whel.  JouTU.  book  5.  p.  338.     Spoo.  Cbandl.  &c. 
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object  to  their  navy.  The  partisans  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, deeply  offended  at  this,  alleged  that  the  first 
legislators  had  only  favoured  agriculture,  and  that 
Themistocles,  by  uniting  the  city  to  the  Pirsus,  and 
thus  connecting  the  sea  and  land,  had  increased  the 
number  of  the  sailors,  and  the  power  of  the  multi- 
tude. Accordingly,  after  the  taking  of  Athens,  the 
first  measure  adopted  by  the  thirty  tyrants  appointed 
by  Lysander,  was  to  turn  the  rostrum  from  which 
the  orators  harangued  the  people  toward  the  land, 
whereas  it  before  had  always  fronted  the  sea.* 

I  have  not  taken  notice  of  several  edifices  situate 
on  the  sides  and  in  the  environs  of  the  citadel.  Such, 
among  others,  are  the  Odeum  and  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympius.  The  former  is  a  kind  of  theatre  built 
by  Pericles  for  musical  competitions.^  In  it  the  six 
junior  archons  sometimes  hold  their  meetings."  The 
roof,  which  is  supported  by  columns,  is  built  with  the 
fragments  of  ships  of  the  Persian  fleet  defeated  at 
Salamis.'  The  temple  ofJupiterOlympius  was  begun 
by  Pisistratus,  and  would,  it  is  said,  had  it  been 
finished,*  have  been  the  most  magnificent  of  temples. 

Your  progress  had  been  often  interrupted,  and 
your  eyes  have  been  frequently  astonished  and  de- 
lighted, in  the  road  we  have  pursued  from  the  Pineus 
to  the  place  in  which  we  now  are.  There  are  few 
streets,  few  squares  in  this  city,  in  which  you  will  not 

■  Plut.  in  Themist.  t  i,  p.  1?1.  "  Meurs.  in  Ceram.  c,  11. 

'  DemoMb.  in  Nesr.  p.  869.  *  Tbeophr.  Charact.  c  3.  Plul. 
in  Pericl.  t.  \.  p.  160.  '  Dicsareh.  Siai.  Grace,  ap.  Geogr.  Min. 
L  ii.  p.  8.     Meurs.  Alhen.  A.(tii;.  c.  10. 
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meet  with  similar  objects  to  exdte  and  gratify  curio- 
sity. But  do  not  rely  wholly  on  appearances.  The 
e(tifice,the  most  uninviting  externally ,8ometitnes  con- 
.tains  a  precious  treasure  within.  Towards  the  north, 
in  the  quarter  of  Meli(a>  see  if  you  cannot  discern 
some  trees  around  a  house  that  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able: that  is  the  abode  of  Phocion.'  On  this  other 
side,  in  the  middle  of  those  houses,  in  a  little  temple 
dedicated  to  Venus,  is  a  picture  of  Zeuxis  represent- 
ing the  god  of  lovfe  crowned  with  roses  ;=  lower  down, 
near  that  eminence,  stands  another  building,  wher6 
the  rival  of  Zeuxis  has  made  one  of  those  essays 
which  discover  a  superior  genius.  Parrhasius,  per- 
suaded that  it  was  within  the  reach  of  his  art,  either 
by  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  or  by  the  at- 
titude and  air  of  the  figures,  to  render  the  qualities 
of  the  -mind  and  heart  perceptible  to  the  eye,^  un- 
dertook, in  his  portrait  of  the  people  of  Athens,  to 
trace  out  the  character,  or  rather  the  ^irious  charac- 
ters,  of  that  violent,  unjust,  gentle,  compassionate, 
vain -glorious,  crouching,  haughty,  and  timid  people.' 
-  But  how  has  be  succeeded  in  this  ingenious  thought? 
I  will  not  deprive  you  ofthe  pleasure  of  the  surprise  ,- 
you  shall  judge  for  yourself 

I  have  hastily  accompanied  you  through  the  ci^ ; 
you  are  now  to  view,  at  one  comprehensive  glance, 
the  adjacent  country.  To  the  east  is  Mount  Hy- 
meltus,  which  the  bees  enrich  with  their  honey,  and 

'  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  750.  *  Arialoph.  Achsm,  v.  991. 
SchbU  ibid.  Suid.  in  'AvBifi.  "  Xenoph.  Memor,  lib.  3.  p.  781. 
'  Plin.  lib.  36.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  693. 
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which  invites  you  by  the  fragrancy  of  its  thyme. 
The  missus,  that  glides  at  the  foot  of  it,  meanders 
round  our  walls ;  above  you  see  the  gymnasia  of  the 
Cynosarges  and  the  Lycffium,  To  the  north-west 
you  discover  the  Academy,  and,  a  little  farther,  e  hill 
named  Colonos,  on  which  Sophocles  has  laid  the 
scene  of  his  (Edipus  Coloneus.  The  Cephisus, 
afler  enriching  this  district  with  the  tribute  of  its  ' 
waters,  at  length  mingles  them  with  those  of  the 
Illissus.  Both  these  streams  are  occasionally  dry 
during  the  great  heats  of  summN.  ^he  prospect  is 
embellished  by  handsome  country-housesj  which 
present  themselves  to  the  view  on  all  sides. 

I  shall  conclude  by  reminding  you  of  what  Ly- 
sippus  says  in  one  of  his  comedies:  "  Whoever  does 
not  desire  to  see  Athens,  is  stupid;  whoever  sees  it 
without  being  delighted,  is  still  more  stupid ;  but  the 
height  of  stupidity,  is  to  see  it,  to  admire  it,  and  to 
leave  it.'" 

'  Dicaarcb.  Slat.  Grsc.  p.  10.  Henr.  Sleph.  Lucub.  in 
Dicsearch.  c.  3.    Id  Thes.  Antiq.  Grsc.  t.  xi 
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BatUe  of  ManUnai.* — Death  of  Epaminondas. 

Greece  was  now  on  the  eve  of  an  important  revolu- 
tion ;  Epaminondas  was  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and 
on  his  victory  or  defeat  finally  depended  the  question, 
whether  the  LacedEemonians  or  Thehans  were  to 
give  law  to  the  other  states  of  Greece?  The  oppor- 
tunity appeared  favourable  to  him  for  hastening 
this  decision. 

He  left  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  as  night  came  on, 

'  with  the  view  of  surprising  Lacediemon.'  This  city 
is  entirely  exposed,  and  had  at  that  time  none  but 
children  and  old  men  for  its  defenders,  part  of  the 

.  troops  being  then  in  Arcadia,  and  the  remainder  on 
their  march  thither  under  the  command  of  Ageai- 
laus.  The  Thehans  arrived  at  breajt  of  day,"  but 
found  Agesilaus  ready  to  receive  them.  Informed 
by  a  deserter  of  the  march  of  Epaminondas,  he  had 
returned  home  with  extraordinary  celerity,  and  his 
soldiers  already  occupied  the  most  important  stations.  • 

*  la  the  Sd  year  of  tbe  104tb  Olympiad,  the  IMi  of  ibe 
month  SdrophorioD,  corresponding  with  the  5ih  of  Juljr  of  the 
Julian  proleptic  year  36*  before  Christ.  '  Xen.  Hist.  Orsc. 

lib.  7.  p.  843.      Polysen.  Siratag.  lib.  3.  c  3.  §  10.  -  I^od. 

Sic  lib.  15.  p.  392. 
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TheTheban  general,  surprised  withoutbeiog  discou- 
raged, ordered  several  attacks.  He  had  penetrated 
to  the  forum/  and  made  himself  master  of  one  part 
of  the  city,  when  Agesilaus,  then  near  eighty  years 
ofage,  listening  only  to  thedictatesof  despair/ rush- 
ed into  the  midst  of  danger,  and,  seconded  by  the 
brave  Archidamus  his  son,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and 
compelled  them  to  retire. 

On  this  occasion,  Isadas  performed  an  action  that 
excited  at  once  theadmiration  and  the  severe  animad- 
version of  the  ma^strates.  This  Spartan,  scarcely 
out  of  his  childhood,  beautiful  as  the  god  of  love  him- 
self, and  valiant  as  Achilles,  armed  only  with  a  lance 
and  svrord,  rushed  through  the  Lacedaemonian  batta-. 
lions,  fell  impetuously  on  the  Thebans,  and  laid  at  his 
feet  all  who  attempted  to  withstand  his  fury.  The 
ephori  decreed  him  a  crown  in  honour  of  the  courage 
he  had  displayed,  but  imposed  on  him  a  6ne  for 
having  fought  without  either  cuirass  or  buckler.' 

Epaminondas  was  not  molested  in  his  retreat; 
but  a  victory  was  become  necessary,  that  the  failure 
of  his  enterprise  might  be  forgotten.  He  therefore 
marched  into  Arcadia,  where  the  principal  forces  of 
Greece  were  then  united,*  and  the  two  armies  soon 
came  in  sight  of  each  other.  That  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians  and  their  allies  consisted  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  near  two  thousand  horse  ; 
the  army  of  the  Theban  league,  of  thirty  thousand 
infantry,  and  about  three  thousand  cavalry.' 

*  Polyb.  lib.  9.  p.  547.  "  Plut.  in  Ages,  t  i.  p.  615.  '  Id.  ibid. 
'  Xen.  Hist.  GrsBC.  lib.  7.  p.  647.        '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  393. 
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Never  did  Epaminondas  display  greater  military 
talents  than  on  this  occasion.  In  his  order  of  battle 
he  follovred  the  same  principles  which  had  procured 
him  the  victory  of  Leuctra.'  One  of  his  wings, 
formed  in  a  column,  fell  upon  the  Lacedtemonian 
phalanx,  which  probably  would  never  have  been 
broken,  had  he  not  hastened  thither  in  person  to 
animate  his  troops  by  his  example,  and  to  reinforce 
them  by  a  chosen  body  of  men.  The  enemy,  dis- 
mayed at  his  appearance,'  gave  way,  and  took  to 
flight ;  he  pursued  them  with  an  ardour  which  he 
could  no  longer  restrain,  and  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  Spartans,  who  poured  on  him 
a  shower  of  javelins.  After  long  warding  off  death, 
and  making  a  crowd  of  warriors  bite  the  dust,  he 
fell  by  a  javelin,  the  point  of  which  remained  broken 
in  his  breast.  The  honour  of  carrying  off  his  body 
brought  on  a  renewal  of  the  battle,  as  warm  and 
bloody  as  the  former  attack  ;  but  his  companions, 
redoubling  their  exertions,  had  at  length  the  melan- 
choly consolation  of  conveying  the  hero  to  his  tent. 

On  the  other  wing,  the  fate  of  the  battle  long 
hung  in  suspense.  By  the  prudent  dispositions  of 
Epaminondas,  the  Athenians  had  it  not  in  their 
powerto  second  the  Lacedaemonians.'  Their  cavalry 
attacked  that  of  the  Thebans,  was  repulsed  with  loss, 
again  rallied,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  detachment  posted 
by  the  enemy  upon  the  neighbouring  heights.  Their 

•  Folard.  Traite  de  la  Colon,  c.  10.  dans  le  ler  vol.  de  la  Trad, 
de  la  Polybe,  p.  Ixi.  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1*.  p.  395.         ■  Xen. 

Hist.  Qrec.  lib.  7.  p.  646. 
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ia&ntry  was  on  tbe point  of  flying^,  when  the  Eleans 
hastened  to  their  asfustance." 

The  wound  of  Epamioondaa  staid  the  cami^, 
and  suspended  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Both  anmest 
equally  struck  with  astonishment,  remained  in  inac- 
tion :'  the  retreat  was  sounded  on  hoth  sides,  and  a 
trophy  was  erected  on  the  field  of  battle.' 

Epaminondas  still  breathed.  His  friends,  his 
(^cers,  were  dissolved  in  tears  around  his  bed;  and 
the  whole  camp  resounded  with  the  cries  of  grief  and 
despair.  The  physician  bad  declared  that  he  would 
expire  the  instant  the  iron  should  be  extracted  &om 
his  wound.*  All  his  fears  were  lest  his  shield  should 
have  fallen  into  the  hands-  of  the  enemy.  It  wag 
shewn  him,  and  he  kissed  it,  as  the  instrument  of  lus 
glory."  He  seemed  anxious  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  battle.  He  was  told  that  the  Tbebans  were  vic- 
torious. "  It  is  well,"  replied  he,  "  1  have  lived  long 
enough.'"  He  then  ordered  Daiphantus  and  loUidas, 
generals  whom  he  thought  worthy  to  succeed  him,  to 
be  sent  for.  He  was  informed  that  they  were  dead. 
"  Advisethe  Thebans  then,"  said  he,  "  to  conclude  a 
peace.'"  He  now  ordered  the  point  of  the  javdin  to 
be  drawn  out ;  and  one  of  his  fri^ids  exclaiming,  in 
the  distraction  of  hts  grief:  "You  die,  Epaminondas! 
had  you  but  left  any  children !"  "I  leave,"  answered 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  IS.  p.  394.  '  Jua^n.  lib.  S.  c  7.  'Diod' 
Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  396.  '  Id.  ibid.  *  Cicer.  de  Fiaib.  lib.  9. 

c.  30.  L  ii.  p.  135.  Td.  EpisL  Famil.  lib.  9.  epist.  13.  L  vii.  p.  163. 
Justin,  ibid,  c  8.  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  396.  Nep.  in  Epara. 
c.  S.        '  Plut.  ia  Apopht.  1.  ii.  p.  194. 
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he,  expiring,  "  two  immortal  daughters — the  vic- 
tories of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea."* 

His  death  had  been  preceded  by  thi^  o£  Tima- 
genes,  the  kind  and  affectionate  friend  who  had 
brought  rae  into  Greece.  He  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared a  week  before  the  battle.  A  letter,  left  by 
him  on  the  table  of  bis  niece  Epicbaris,  infonned  ug 
that  he  was  gone  to  join  Epaminondas,  with  whom 
he  had  preconcerted  measures  during  his  residence 
at  Thebes,  but  that  it  was  his  intention  speedily  to 
return,  never  to  leave  us  more.  If  Uie  gods,  8d4ed 
he,  should  otherwise  ordain,  remember  all  that  Ana^ 
cbarsis  has  don«  for  me,  nor  forget  what  you  hav« 
promised  to  do  for  him. 

My  h^rt  felt  the  severest  pangs  when  I.  read  this 
letter.  I  wished  instantly  to  follow  him ,-  it  vras  my 
duty  so  to  do ;  but  Timagenes  bad  but  too  vr^l  con- 
certed his  precautions  to  prevent  me.  ApoUodorus, 
who,  at  bifL  request,  had  just  obtained  for  me  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  repn^ented  to  me 
the  impossibility  of  bearing  arms  against  my  new 
country,  without  exposing  bim  and  bis  femily.  This 
consideration  prevailed,  and  1  did  not  follow  my 
friend;  I  was  not  witness  of  his  heroieactions;  and 
I  did  not  die  with  him ! 

His  image  is  ever  present  to  my  mind.  Thirty 
years  have  since  elapsed,  yet  it  is  but  a  moment  that 
I  have  lost  him.  Twice  have  I  attempted  hWeulo- 
gium»  twice  has  it  been  obliterated  by  mytears.  But 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  396. 
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had  I  even  possessed  the  power  to  finish,  I  should 
have  had  the  resolution  to  suppress  it.  The  virtues 
of  an  obscure  man  are  interesting  only  to  his  friends, 
nor  can  they  even  claim  to  be  held  forth  as  an 
example. 

The  troubles  of  Greece  were  eventually  increased 
by  the  battle  of  Mantinea ;'  but  its  immediate  effect 
was  to  terminate  the  war.*  The  Athenians,  previous 
to  their  departure,  took  care  to  cdlect  the  bodies  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  fallen  in  battle;  and  after 
they  were  consumed  on  the  funeral  pile,  their  bones 
were  carried  to  Athens,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  the 
ceremony  of  their  last  obsequies,  at  which  one  of  the 
principal  magistrates  presided.^ 

This  began  by  exposing  under  a  large  tent  the 
coffins  of  cypress  wood  which  contained  the  bones  of 
the  deceased.  Such  as  had  lost  any  relation,  both 
men  and  women,  came  there  from  time  to  time  to 
make  libations,  and  acquit  themselves  of  the  duties 
enjoined  by  religion  and  natural  affection.'  Three 
days  after,  the  coffins,  placed  on  as  many  cars  as 
there  are  tribes,  proceeded  slowly  through  the  city  to 
the  Ceramicus  without  the  walls,  where  funeral 
games  were  exhibited.  They  were  then  deposited  in 
the  earth,  after  their  friends  and  relations  had  bathed 
them  for  the  last  time  with  their  tears  ;  and  an  orator, 
publicly  appointed  for  the  occasion,  rising  up,  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  eulogium  of  these  brave  warriors* 

'  Xen.  Hist.  Graic.  lib.  7.  c.  647.  '  Plul.  in  Ages.  torn.  1. 

p,  616.  "  Poll-  lib.  8.  c.  9.  (,  91.  '  Thocyd.  lib.  2.  c  34. 

''  Lya.  Otat.  Funeb.  p.  M  el  S7. 
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Elach  tribe  erected  sepulchral  stones  over  the  graves 
of  its  soldiers,  on  which  were  inscribed  their  names 
and  those  of  their  Others,  their  birth-place,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  near  which  they  fell. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  which  leads  from  the 
city  to  the  Academy  are  a  great  number  of  such 
sepulchral  inscriptions.'  Others  are  seen  scattered 
in  different  places  in  the  vicinity.  Here  lie  those 
who  fell  in  the  vrar  of  .^gina;  there,  those  who 
were  slain  in  Cyprus ;  farther  on,  such  as  perished 
in  the  Sicilian  expedition.  It  is  impossible  to  ad- 
vance a  step  without  treading  on  the  ashes  of  a 
hero,  or  of  a  victim  sacrificed,  to  his  country.  I 
saw  the  soldiers  who  were  returned  from  Pdopon- 
nesus,  and  had  attended  at  the  ceremony,  straying 
among  these  funeral  monuments,  pointing  out  to 
each  other  the  names  of  their  ancestors  and  fiithers, 
and  seeming  to  anticipate  the  honours  which  were 
one  day  to  be  paid  to  their  own  memories. 

'  PausftD.  lib,  I.  c,  iS. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OflhepreMOit  Govemnieni  ofAthau. 

As  I  shall  sometimes  make  a  transition  from  one 
subject  to  another^  wi^out  approaching  the  reader, 
it  is  necessary  to  justify  my  method. 

Athens  was  my  usual  place  of  residence ;  though 
flrequently,  in  company  with  my  friend  Philolas,  I 
made  excursions  into  the  neighbouring;  or  more  dis- 
tent countries,  from  whence  we  again  returned  to 
that  city.  At  every  interval  of  my  stay,  I  resumed 
my  researches,  and  gave  the  preference  to  some 
.  particular  object.  The  order  of  this  work  therefore 
is,  as  I  have  already  said,  only  that  of  a  journal, 
in  which,  to  the  narrative  of  my  travels,  and  the 
recital  of  remarkable  events,  I  have  added  such  ob- 
servations as  I  could  collect  on  interesting  subjects. 
I  had  begun  by  an  inquiry  into  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, of  which,  in  my  Introduction,  I  contented  my- 
self with  developing  the  general  principles ;  I  shall 
now  enter  into  more  extensive  details,  and  consider 
it  witfi  the  changes  and  abuses  that  have  been  suc- 
cessively introduced  by  a  series  of  unhappy  circum- 
stances. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Attica  are  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  departments  or  dis- 
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tricts,"  which  are  agtun  united  into,  and  form  ten 
tribes.  All  the  citizens,  those  even  who  reside  at 
Athens,  belong  to  one  of  these  districts,  are  obliged 
to  enrol  their  names  in  its  roisters,  and  by  that  act 
are  consequently  dasscd  in  one  or  other  of  the 
tribes. 

Towards  the  end  of  every  year,"  tlie  tribes  sepa- 
rately assemUe  to  elect  a  senate;  consisting  of  five 
hundred  deputies,  who  must  have  attained  at  least 
the  age  of  thirty."  Each  of  these  tribespresents  fifty, 
with  which  an  equal  number  are  conjoined,  to  supply 
the  places  that  may  feU  vacant  by  the  death  or 
irregular  conduct  of  any  of  the  acting  deputies.' 
Both  deputies  and  substitutes  are  chosen  by  lot.^ 

The  new  senators  must  undergo  a  rigorous  scru- 
tiny :'  for  irreproachable  morals  are  required  in  men 
appointed  to  govern  others.  They  afterwards  take 
an  oath,  by  which  they  promise,  among  other  things, 
to  give  none  but  salutary  counsel  to  the  republic,  to 
judge  according  to  the  laws,  to  send  no  citizen  to 
prison  who  is  able  to  find  bail,  unless  accused  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  state,  or  of  embezzling  the 
public  revenue.' 

The  senate  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
ten  tribes  is  naturally  divided  into  ten  classes,  each  of 
which  by  turns  has  the  pre-eminence  over  the  others. 


■  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  896.  Eustatb.  in  Hind.  lib.  3.  p.  S84.  Cor- 
■ia.  Fast.  Ati.  t.  i.  disNit.  fi.  '  Argum.  in  AndroL  Orat.  p. 
897.  PetiL  Leg.  Att.  p.  186.  °  Xen.  Memorab.  lib.  1.  p.  717. 
'  Harpocr.  in  'EiriXax-  ■•  Id.  ibid,  Andocid.  de  Mjat  part  4. 

p.  13.         '  Lys.  adT,  Philoa.  p.  487.       ■  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  p.  192. 
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This  pre-eminence  is  determined  by  lot,*  and  its 
duration  limited  to  the  space  of  thirty-six  days  for 
the  four  first  classes,  and  thirty-five  for  the  others." 

The  class  which  possesses  the  temporary  superi- 
ority over  the  rest,  is  named  the  class  of  the  prytanes,' 
and  is  maintained  at  the  public  expense/  in  a  place 
called  the  Prytaneum.  But  as  it  is  yet  too  numerous 
collectively  to  exercise  its  functions,  itis  subdivided 
into  five  decuriee  or  committees,  each  composed  of 
ten  proedri  or  presidents  ;*  the  seven  seniors  of  whom, 
during  seven  successive 'days,  occupy  alternately  the 
chief  place:  the  three  others  never  attain  this  situa- 
tion during  the  whole  year. 

He  who  fills  it  is  considered  as  the  chief  of  the 
senate,  and  his  functions  are  soimportant,  that  it  has 
been  thought  proper  toentrust  him  with  his  authority 
only  for  one  day.  He  it  is  who  generally  proposes 
the  subjects  of  discussion ;  collects  the  suffrages  of 
the  senate ;  and  has,  during  the  short  continuation 
of  his  office,  the  custody  of  the  seal  of  the  republic, 
of  the  keys  of  the  citadel,  and  of  those  of  the  treasury 
of  Minerva.' 

These  various  arrangements,  always  determined 
by  lot,  are  intended  to  maintain  the  most  perfect  de- 
gree of  equality  among  the  citizens,  and  as  barriers 


'  Argum.  in  Androt.  Oral.  p.  697.  Suid.  id  Ilpvr.  '  Suid. 
jb.  Pet.  Leg.  Alt.  p.  189.  Corsin.  Fut  Att.  dis.  3.  p.  103. 
".Harpocr.  et  Suid.  in  I^yr.  '  Oemoatb.  de  Cor.  p.  501. 

Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  16.  $L&6.  Ammon.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  OiiX.  *Ar- 
gnm.  in  Aodrot.  ut  supra.  '  Suid,  id  'Enar.  Argum.  Oral. 
Demosth.  in  Androt.  p.  697. 
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for  the  greater  safety  of  the  state.  Not  an  Athenian 
but  may  become  a  member  and  chief  of  the  highest 
body  of  the  republic ;  not  an  individual  but  may /by 
merit  or  intrigues,  have  an  opportunity  to  abuse  an 
authority  confided  to  him,  though  but  for  a  fevr  mo- 
ments. 

The  nine  other  classes,  or  chambers  of  the  senate, 
have  in  like  manner  a  president  at  their  head,  who  is 
changed  at  each  meeting,  and  is  each  time  drawn  for 
by  lot  by  the  chief  of  the  prytanes.'  On  certain 
occasioDB,  these  nine  presidents  carry  tibe  decrees  of 
the  senate  to  the  general  assembly  ;  and  the  first.in 
order  of  them  collects  the  suffrages  of  the  people." 
On  others  this  is  performed  by  the  chief  of  the  pry- 
tanes,  or  one  of  his  assistants.^* 

The  senate  is  annually  re-elected,  and  is  expected, 
whilst  its  authority  (Continues,  to  exclude  those  of  its 
members  whose  conduct  has  been  reprehensible,' and 
to  deliver  up  its  accounts  previous  to  its  dissolution/ 
If  the  people  are  satisfied  with  its  conduct,  they  de- 
cree it  a  crown ;  a  reward  which  is  withhdd  when  it 
has  neglected  to  build  galleys.*  The  members  who 
compose  it  receive  a  drachma^  a  day  for  their  at- 
tendance.f    It  meets  every  day,  except  on  festivals, 

*  Hupocr.  in  llpoii.  et  in  'Exurrar.  Petit.  Leg.  Att  p.  101. 
°  CoTsin.  Fast  Att.  t.  i.  p.  270  et  38fl.  '  AriEtoph.  id  Ach>ni, 
T.  60.  Schol.  ibid.  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  c.  14.  liocr.  de  Pac.  t.  i. 
p.  368  ;  et  alii.  *  See  note  XIII.  at  the  end  of  the  rolume. 
'  MxYan.  in  Timarch.  p.  277.  '  Id.  in  Ctesipfa.  p.  430  et431. 
«  Demostb.  adv.  Androt.  p.  700.  Arg.  ejiud.  Oret.  *  Hesyck 
ia  BovX.        f  Eighteen  wis  (or  niae-pence.) 
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aod  days  coDsidered  as  unfortunate.'  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  prytanes  to  convene  it,  audio  prepare  tbe  sub- 
jects of  deliberation.  As  it  represents  the  tribes,  itis 
in  ks  turn  represented  by  the  prytanes,  who,  con- 
stantly collected  in  one  place,  are  always  at  hand  to 
watch  over  sucb  dangers  as  may  threaten  the  republic, 
and  to  g:ive  timely  notice  to  the  senate. 

During  the  tiiirty-five  or  thirty-six  days  that  tke 
class  of  prytanes  are  in  office,  the  peO{de  assemble 
four  times  ;*  and  these  four  assemblies,  which  feO  on 
the  lltii.  the  dOlh,  30tfa,  and  33d  days  of  tite  pry- 
lany,  ace  called  ordiotuy  assemblies. 

On  the  first  of  these  days  they  confirm  or  remove 
the  magistrates  just  entered  intooffice-'Thegarrisons 
and  fortresses  that  constitute  the  security  of  the  state 
are  the  next  objects  of  consideration,"  as  well  as  cer- 
tain public  informations ;  and  the  assemUy  concludes 
by  publishing  the  confiscationsofproperty  ordered  by 
the  courts  of  justice."  On  the  second,  every  citizen 
who  has  previously  deposited  on  the  attar  an  olive- 
branch  bound  with  a  sacred  fillet,  may  freely  dis- 
course on  all  subjects  relative  to  the  administration 
and  government.  The  third  is  set  apart  to  recave 
heralds  and  ambassadors  who  have  first  given  an- 
accDunt  of  their  mission,"  or  presented  their  creden- 


I  PeL  L^.  Au.  p,  103.  *•  Ariat  ap.  Harpoor.  ig  S.vfia. 
SgOD.  deR«p.A4beii.lib.2.  c.  4.  Pott  Archeolog.  Onec lib.  I. 
c  17.  Pel.  Leg.  Att  p.  19B.  '  Poll,  lib.  8.  c.  9.  %  96,  ■  Ariit. 
kp.  HtTpocr.  ibid.  *  Poll.  ibid.  "  JEadi.  da  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
3S7  et  402.    Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390  et  sas. 
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tials  to  the  seoate.'  The  fourth  is  appropriated  to 
religious  matters,  such  as  festiralsj  sacrifices,  Ac. 

The  object  of  these  assemblies  being  known,  and 
th^r  discussions  frequently  uninteresting,  it  became 
necessary,  not  long  since,  to  drag  the  people  thither 
by  violence,  or  to  force  them  by  penalties  to  give  at- 
tendance.^ But  they  are  more  assiduous  since  the 
governmenthasadopted  the  measure  of  grantlngthree 
oboli*  as  a  reward  for  their  appearance ;'  and  as 
there  is  no  punishment  for  absence,  it  unantidablf 
happens  that  the  poorer  sort  attend  in  greater  num- 
bers than  the  rich ;  a  circumstance  very  consonant 
to  the  spirit  of  democracies.* 

Besides  these  assemblies,  extraordinary  ones  are 
held  when  the  state  is  menaced  with  approaching 
danger.'  These  are  convoked  by  the  pi^tartes,'  ahd 
more  frequently  by  the  commanders  of  thetAWps,*  iit- 
the  name  and  with  the  permission  of  the  senate. 
When  circumstances  permit,  theinvitation  is  extended 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.' 

Women  cannot  be  present  at  the  public  assembly, 
nor  have  men  that  right  till  they  have  passed  their 
twentieth  year.  This  privilege  is  forfeited  by  hiih 
vrfao  is  stigmatised  with  infomy ;  and  a  stranger  who 
should  usurpit  is  punishable  by  death,  inasmuch  as  he 

f  Poll  lib.  S.  c.  S:  $  06.  ">  Ariatopb.  Achani.  t.  38.  Scbol. 
ibid.  *  Nine  sola  (or  four-pence  halfpeuDy).  ''  Aiistopb*  in 
PluL T.  330.  Id.  M  Eccles.  v.  im et308.  Pet.  Leg.  Att  p.  205. 
•  Xenoph.  Memorab.p.  7?£k  AnBtotdeRep.lib.  4.cap.  13.  t.ii. 
p.  378.  ■  .£sch.  de  Fall.  Leg.  p.  40S.  Poll.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  §  1  IS. 
■  .£ecb.  ibid.  p.  403  et  404.  ■  Derooath,  de  Cor.  p.  478,484,  ' 
et  500.         '  Heeych.  in  KanuX. 
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ii  deemed  to  have  usurped  the  sovereign  power,"  or 
obtained  the  means  of  betraying  the  secrets  of  the 
state/ 

The  meeting  of  the  assembly  begins  very  early 
in  the  morning,''  and  is  held  either  in  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus,  in  the  public  market,  or  in  a  spacious  place 
near  the  citadel,  named  the  Pnyx.'  Six  thousand 
suffrages  are  requisite  to  give  the  force  of  law  to 
several  of  itsdecrees.'  It  isnot,  however,  at  all  times 
practicable,  to  obtain  this  number;  and  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  found 
.  impossible  to  collect  more  than  6ve  thousand  citizens* 
in  the  general  assembly. 

The  chiefs  of  the  senate  on  important  occasions 
preside  at  the  assemblies,'  and  the  whole  senate  is 
presentatthem  in  abody.  The  military  officers  have 
a  distuiguished  place  assigned  them,*  and  the  city 
guard,  composed  of  Scythians,  attends  to  maintain 
order.'' 

When  every  one  is  sealed,'  and  tlie  place  in  which 
the  assembly  meets  purified  by  the  blood  of  victims,^ 
a  herald  rises  up  and  repeats  a  form  of  invocation, 
which  is  pronounced  also  in  the  senate  as  often  as 
they  proceed  to  deliberation.'    With  these  prayers, 

■  Esprit  dea  Lois,  lir.  3.  c.  3.  ,  >  LibaD.  declam.  28.  t.  i.  p. 
617.  *  AriBtoph.  in  Eccles.  t.  73fi.  *  SigoD.  de  Rep.  Atfaen. 
lib.  2.  c.  4.  *  Demosth.  in  Neier.  p.  875.      Id.  in  Timocr.  p. 

780.  ■  Thucyd.  lib.  8.  c.  72.  '  Ariaioph.  Schol.  in  Acbam. 
y.  fiO.  •  ^schin.  de  FaU.  Legal,  p.  408.  "  Aristopb.  in 
Acharo.  v.  54.  Schol.  ibid.  '  Ariatoph.  in  Equit.  v.  751  et 
782.  Id.  in  Eccles.  v.  165.  *  .^Ischin.  in  Timarch.  p.  263. 
Arisiopb.  in  Achara.  v,  43.  Bchol.  ad  vera.  44,  '  Demoath.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  a04. 
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addressed  to  Heaven  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state, 
are  intermiDgled  dreadful  imprecations  against  the 
orator  who  sbaU  havereceivedpresents  to  deceive  the 
people,  the  senate,  or  the  tribunal  of  the  heliastfe." 
The  subject  for  deliberation  is  next  proposed  to  the 
assembly,  which  is  generally  contained  in  a  prelimi- 
nary decree  of  the  senate,  and  is  read  with  a  loud 
voice."  The  herald  then  proclaims :  "  Let  every 
citizen,  who  can  give  useful  counsel  to  his  country, 
ascend  the  rostrum,  beginning  with  those  who  are 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age."  Foritwas  formerly  ne-  ' 
cessary  to  have  passed  that  age  to  be  permitted  to 
speak  first  on  any  subject  under  deliberation ;  but  this 
regulation  is  now  neglected,"  as  well  as  many  others. 
Although  from  this  moment  every  man  present  is 
'  at  perfect  liberty  to  address  the  assembly,  yet  we 
rarely  see  any  other  than  the  state  orators  avail  them- 
selves  of  tbis  privilege.  These  are  ten  citizens  distin- 
guished by  their  abilities,  and  especially  employed  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  country  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  senate  and  the  people.' 

When  the  question  is  sufficiently  discussed,  the 
proedri,  orpresidents  of  the  senate,  call  for  a  decision 
of  the  people  on  the  decree  that  is  proposed  to  them . 
Sometimes  they  give  their  suffrages  by  ballot,  but 


"  Demoslb.  in  Aristocr.  p.  741.  Dicsarch.  in  Arietog.  p. 
107.  •  Demoslh.  de  Fala.  Leg.  p.  399.  °  Michia.  in  Tim. 
p.  364.  in  Cteaiph.  p.  438.  "  ArielDt.  ap.  Schol.  Arislopfa.  Vesp. 
T.  689.  ^ech.  in  Clesiph.  p.  438.  P!uL  X.  RheL  Vit.  t.  ii.  p. 
850, 
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oftener  by  holding  ap  of  hands ;  which  is  a  signal 
of  approbation.  The  majority  of  suffrages  once  as- 
certained, and  the  decree  read  a  third  time  without 
opposition^  the  presidents  dismiss  theasserably,  which 
breaks  up  with  the  same  noise  and  tumult  as  have 
prevailed  through  the  whole  course  of  ^eir  delibe- 
rations.* 

On  certain  occasions,  when  the  popular  leaders 
have  reason  to  dread  the  influence  of  powerful  men, 
they  have  recourse  to  a  method  occasionally  practised 
in  other  cities  of  Greece.'  They  propose  voting  by 
tribes,*  and  the  vote  of  each  tribe  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  are  more  numerous 
than  the  rich. 

By  these  various  modes  it  is  that  the  supreme 
authority,  which  resides  essentially  in  the  people, 
manifests  its  pleasure.  It  is  the  people  who  decide 
on  peace  and  war,'  who  receive  ambassadors,  who 
confinn  or  abrogate  laws,  who  nominate  to  almost 
every  office,  impose  taxes,  grant  the  privileges  of  a 
citizento  foreigners,anddecree  rewards  to  those  who 
have  rendered  service  to  their  country." 

The  senate  is  the  permanent  council  of  the  people. 
The  members  of  this  bodj^are  generally  persons  of 
knowledge  and  abili^.  The  scrutiny  they  haveunder- 


"  Aristoph.  Acharo.  t.  34.  PlaL  de  Rep.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  492. 
'  Maex  Poliorc  Comnient  c  11.  ■  Xeo.  Hiat.  Grsc.  lib.  1. 
p.  449.  ■  Tbucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  139.  DerooBth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
39S.     JEscbin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  404.  '  Tbucyd.  Xeoopb. 

Demoslb.  &c    Sigoa.  de  Sep.  Atheo.  lib.  3.  c.  4. 
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gone,  previous  to  their  entrance  into  office,  proves  at 
least  that  their  conduct  has  been  .thought  irreproach- 
able, aod  is  a  presumpticm  in  favour  of  the  rectitude 
of  their  intenlJotis. 

The  people  can  enact  nothing  which  has  not  first 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate.  It  is  to  the 
senate,  in  the  first  instance,  that  all  decree?*  relative 
to  the  administration  or  government  must  be  pre- 
sented by  the  chief  of  the  company,  or  one  of  the 
presidents."  They  are  then  discussed  by  the  public 
oratore,  and  modified,  accepted,  or  rejected,  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  in  a  body  of  five  hundred  citizens, 
most  of  whom  having  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the 
repuMic,  unite  information  to  experience. 

Decreeg,  as  they  are  passed  by  them,  and  previ- 
ous to  their  beir^  confirmed  by  the  people,  remain  in 
force  during  the  exiistence  of  the  senate  f  but  the 
ratification  of  the  people  can  alone  give  them  a 
durable  authority. 

Such  is  the  institution  of  Solon,  whose  intention 
it  was  that  the  people  should  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do  nothing  without  the  senate,  and  that  their  pn> 
ceedings  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  advantages  with  the  fewest  sources 
of  dissension.  But  to  effect  and  maintain  this  happy 
harmony,  it  would  have  been  expedient  to  invest  the 
senate  with  the  means  of  overawing  the  peo|rfe. 

*  See  note  XIV.  it  the  end  of  the  volume.  '  Demosth.  io 
Leptin.  p.  64;  de  Cor.  p.  600;  in  Androt  p.  G99.  Liban.  Ar- 
gum,  in  eand.  OraL  p.  SBe.  Plut.  in  9o1<hi.  t.  i.  p.  88.  Harpocr. 
to  IIpo^uX.        '  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  p.  740,    Ulpian.  p.  760. 
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But  as  this  body  changes  every  year^  and  its 
officers  every  day,  it  has  neither  time  nor  interest 
sufficient  to  retain  any  portion  of  authority ;  and  as^ 
at  the  expiration  of  its  annual  functions,  it  has  honours 
and  favours  to  loo)^  up  for  from  the  people,'  it  is  re- 
duced to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  its  benefactors, 
and  consequently  its  masters.  There  is  in  truth  no 
real  subject  of  division  between  these  two  bodies ;  but 
theinconveniences  resulting  fromtheirjealousy,  would 
be  less  dangerous  than  that  union  which  now  subsists 
between  them.  The  decrees  approved  by  the  senate 
are  not  only  rejected  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
but  we  every  day  see  private  individuals  substitute 
others  in  their  room^  which  are  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
multitude,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  their 
tendency.  To  this  UcentiousnesSj  the  presidents  op- 
pose their  right  of  terminating  all  disputes.  Some- 
times they  direct  the  people  to  deliberate  only  on  the 
decree  of  the  senate ;  sometimes  they  endeavour  to 
make  the  new  propositions  &11  to  the  ground,  by  re- 
fusing to  put  them  to  the  vote,  and  by  postponing  the 
discussion  to  the  next  assembly.  But  the  multitude 
almost  always  revolt  against  the  exercise  of  a  right 
that  prevents  them  from  deliberating,  or  thwarts  (heir 
views,  and  by  tumultuous  clunour  compel  the  leaders 
who  oppose  their  will  to  resign  their  places  to  other 
presidents,  who  instantly  gratify  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  liberty  of  which  they  are  so  jealous.' 


*  DetDOGth.  in  AndroL  p.  700.         ■  JEach.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
408.    Xen.  Hist.  Orsc.  lib.  1.  p.  440. 
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Individuals  now  possess  an  influence  in  the  puBlic 
deliberations  vrhich  should  belong  only  to  the  senate.^ 
Some  of  these  are  iactious  persons  of  the  lowest  ex- 
tmctioHj  who  hurry  away  the  multitude  by  their  ef- 
frontery ;  others,  wealthy  citizens,  who  corrupt  them 
by  a  false  liberality.  But  those  who  have  the  most 
weight  are  men  of  eloquence,  who  layingaside  every 
other  occupation,  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state. 

These  generally  make  their  first  essays  in  the 
courts  of  justice ;  and  after  they  have  there  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  oratory,  they,  under  pre- 
text of  serving  their  country,  but  more  frequently  to 
promote  theirambitiousviewB,enterintoanohlertrack, 
and  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  inssructing  the 
senate,andguidingthe  people.  Theirprofession,  to 
which  they  dedicate  themselves  at  an  eariy  period  of 
life,"  requires,  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  liberty,  pro- 
found knowledge  and  exalted  genius.  For  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  an  orator  to  be  minutely  acquainted  with 
the  history,  the  laws,  the  necessities,  and  forces  of  the 
republic,and  the  relative  situation  of  theneighbouring 
and  remote  powers ;'  to  follow  with  a  stead&st  eye 
those  rapid  or  more  tardy  efforts  that  all  states  are 
perpetually  making  against  each  other,  and  those  al- 
mostimperceptible  motions  which  areintemallywork- 
mg  thdr  destruction ;  to  avoid  alarming  the  jealousy 
of  the  feeble  andallied  nations,  and  to  disconcert  the 


"  Demostb.  Olynih.  3.  p.  39.  Id.  de  Ord.  Rep.  p.  126.  Aris- 
tot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  309.  '  .^cbiii.  Epist.  12.  p.  213. 
'  Aristot,  Rhetor,  lib.  I.  c.4.  t.  ti.  p.  520;  ibid.  c.  8. 
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measuresofdie  powerful  and  hostile;  to  discrimitmter 
in  fine,  the  real  interests  of  the  country  unidst  a  mul- 
titude of  oombinatioas  and  ewioections:  hemuitalso 
be  able  to  enforce  on  the  public  mind  those  great 
truths,  with  the  importance  of  which  he  is  himself 
sensibly  impressed ;  he  must  learn  to  be  moved  nei- 
ther by  the  menaces  nor  the  apphiuses  of  the  pet^le ; 
to  brave  the  hatred  of  the  rich  by  subjecting  them  t» 
heavy  imposts,  that  of  the  multitude  by  forcing  them 
from  their  pleasure  or  repose,  and  that  of  the  other 
orators  by  detecting  and  discovering  their  intrigues ; 
he  must  be  prepared  to  be  responsible  alike  for  events 
which  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  prevent,  and  for 
those  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  ;*  to  be  ^e 
victim,  by  Ids  di^^race,  of  projects  that  have  proved 
abortive,  and  sometimes  even  of  those  which  have 
been  Justified  by  success ;  to  appear  fuUof  confideDce 
in  thehourofimminent(tengerand  universal  terror, 
and  by  prompt  expedients  to  re-animate  declining 
hope ;  to  fiy  to  the  neighbouring  states,  and  wilfa 
them  form  powerful  leagues ;  to  enkindle  an  ardent 
thirst  for  war  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Liberty ;  and,  after 
performing  the  duties  of  the  statesman,  the  oratcnr,  and 
ambassador,  to  repair  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  seal 
vrith  his  blood  the  advice  he  has  given  to  the  peo{^ 
from  the  roMrum. 

Such  is  the  lot  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  Tbe  laws,  foreseemg  the  empire  that 
men  at  once  so  useful  and  so  dangerous  may  assume 

'  Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  513. 
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over  the  minds  of  tiie  people,  have  ordained  thai  their 
abilities  should  not  be  called  into  exei^on  till  ample 
testimony  can  be  borne  to  their  moral  conduct.  They 
exclude  from  the  rostrum'  the  man  who  shall  be 
proved  to  have  struck  his  parents,  or  who  has  denied 
them  the  means  of  subsistence ;  for  how  can  he  feel 
the  love  of  his  country,  whose  heart  is  shut  to  the 
sentiments  of  nature  ?  They  exclude  the  citizen  who 
has  dissipated  the  inheritance  of  hisiatherj  since  he 
would  lavish  the  treasures  of  the  state  with  still  greater 
unconcern :  the  man  also  who  has  no  legitimate  off- 
spring/ or  possesses  no  property  in  Attica ;  for  with- 
out these  ties,  his  attachment  to  the  republic  can  be 
at  best  but  vague  and  doubtful,  since  it  is  not  strength- 
ened by  private  interest:  whoeverlikewise  has  refused 
to  take  arms  at  the  command  of  the  general,^  aban- 
<loned  his  shield  in  battle,,  or  addicted  himself  to 
shameful  pleasures,  is  not  permitted  to  speak  in  the 
assembly,  because  cowardice  and  corruption,  almost 
inseparable  companions,  would  expose  his  mind  to 
every  species  of  treachery :  besides  that  no  man  who 
is  unable  either  to  defend  his  country  by  his  valour,  or 
edify  it  by  his  example,  can  be  worthy  to  instruct  it 
by  his  counsel. 

The  orator  then  must  ascend  the  rostrum  vrith  the 
consciousness  and  auUiority  of  an  irreproachable  pri- 
vate life.  Itistobeobservedlikewi8e,thatfonnerly 
those  who  spoke  iopublicaccompaniedtheirhaTangues 


'  ^chJD.  adv.  Timarch.  p.  264.  ■  Din.  ndr.  Demosth.  ia 

Oper.  Demoslh.  p.  182.         ''  .^Iscbin.  adv.  TimRTcii.  p.  iM. 
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:onIy  with  a  noble,  sedate,  and  artless  action,  simple 
as  the  virtues  which  they  practised,  and  the  truths  it 
was  their  object  to  declare ;  nor  is  it  yet  forgotten 
that  Themistocles,  Aristides,  and  Peiicles,  almost 
motionless  on  the  tribunal,  and  with  their  hands  con- 
cealed in  their  mantles,'  derived  as  much  weight  from 
the  gravity  of  their  demeanour  as  from  the  powers 
of  their  eloquence. 

Far  from  imitating  these  examples,  the  modern 
orators  in  general  exhibit  in  their  features,  their  ex- 
clamations, their  gestures,  and  their  garments,^  no- 
thing but  an  extravagant  and  indecent  a^tation. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  trifling  symptom  of  the 
infomy  of  their  general  conduct.  Some  sell  their 
talents  and  their  honour  to  powers  at  enmity  with 
Athens ;  others  have  wealthy  citizens  at  their  com- 
mand, who,  by  a  transient  servility,  hopetoattainthe 
highest  offices ;  while  all,  waging  with  each  other  a 
perpetual  war  of  reputation  and  of  interest,  aspire  to 
the  glory  and  emolument  of  governing  the  most  en- 
lightened people  of  Greece  and  of  the  world. 

Hence  those  cabals  and  divisions  which  are  inces- 
santly fermenting  in  the  heart  of  the  republic,  and 
breaking  out  with  violence  in  the  tumultuous  assem- 
blies :  for  the  people,  so  servile  in  their  obedience, 
so  terrible  when  they  obtain  the  sway,  carry  thi- 
ther, with  their  natural  licentiousness  of  manners, 
that  abhorrence  of  restraint  which  they  deem  a  pre- 
cious portion  of  their  sovereignty.    There  all  their 

■  MaciuD.  in  Tiinarcb.  p.  2fi4.         *  Flut.  in.  Nic.  t.  i.  p.  S38. 
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passions  are  extreme,  and  their  excesses  passed  over 
with  impunity.  Thither  the  oiators  repair,  like  bo 
many  chiefs  of  parties,  now  seconded  by  military 
officers  whose  protection  they  have  secured,  and  now 
attended  by  factious  adherents  whose  fury  they  can 
moderate  at  pleasure.  No  soonerdo  they  make  their 
appearance  in  the  lists,  than  they  commence  the 
attack  by  insults '  which  animate  the  multitude,  or  by 
strokes  of  pleasantry  which  transport  them  beyond 
themselves.  Presently  the  clamours,  the  applauses, 
the  bursts  of  laughter,"  that  arise  from  all  sides, 
stifle  the  voice  of  the  senators  who  preside  at  the 
assembly,  of  the  guards  stationed  on  every  side  to 
maintain  order,*  nay  even  of  the  orator,"  who  sees  his- 
decree  defeated  by  the  same  paltry  artifices  that  so 
often  cause  the  fiailure  of  a  dramatic  piece  at  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus- 

In  vain  has  a  remedy  been  for  some  time  past 
attempted,  by  ordering  one  of  the  ten  tribes,  drawn 
by  lot  at  each  assembly,  to  take  their  stations  around 
the  rostrum  to  prevent  confusion,  and  fly  to  the 
succour  of  the  violated  laws :'  they  are  themselves 
hurried  along  by  the  torrent  which  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  stem;  and  the  futility  of  their  assistance 
serves  only  to  evince  the  magnitude  of  an  evil,  per- 


'  Aristoph.  in  Ecclea.  p.  142.  .Sschio.  in  Ctuiph.  p.  438. 
-  PUt.  de  Rep.  lib.  ff.  t.  ii.  p.  492.  Demosth.  de  FbIb.  Legat. 
p.  297  «t  310.  ■  Arialoph.  in.AchMn.  t.  54.     S<Aol.  ibid. 

*  AriBioph.  ibid.  v.  37.  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Legat  p.  300  et  310. 
••  jEachin.  iDTim.p.  265;  in  Ctesiph.  p.  428. 
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petnated  not  onlj  by  th«  nature  of  the  gOTemment, 
but  itiil  more  by  the  character  of  the  Athenians. 

In  feet,  that  people,  highly  susceptible  as  they  are 
ofiiTelyandtransiaitsensatiims,  stand  distinguished 
beyond  all  other  nations,  for  uniting  the  most  dis- 
cordant qualities,  and  such  as  may  more  easily  be 
^used  to  mislead  them. 

History  represents  them  to  us,  sometimes  as  an 
old  dotard  who  may  be  deceived  v/ith  impunity,*  or 
M  an  inftint  who  requires  continual  amusement ;  and 
sometimes  as  displaying  tiie  discernment  ^d  senti- 
ments of  elevated  minds  ;  as  passkmatdy  food  of 
pleasure  and  of  liber^,  of  indoleaoe  and  of  glory ;  as  * 
intoxicated  with  flattery,  yrt  receiving  merited  re- 
proach wIAapi^ause;'  as  possessing  sufBcient  pene- 
tration to  comprehend  at  a  word  the  plans  proposed 
to  ihem,'  but  too  impatient  to  listen  to  tiie  particu- 
lars, or  to  foresee  their  coneequeoces;  as  mokkig 
tb^  magistrates  tremble  before  tbem.and  at  the  very 
moment  pardoning  their  most  bitter  enemies;  as 
passing,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  from  rage  to 
compasMon,  from  despondence  to  insolence,  from  in- 
justice to  reptmtance;  as  fickle  beyond  coucefrtion ; 
and  BO  fmtiom*  that  in  the  most  aeriousj  nay  the 
most  desperate  situation  of  affiirs,  a  sis^  word 
spoken  at  random,  a  happy  sally  of  pleasantry,  the 
smallest  object,  the  most  trivial  incident,  provided  it 

1  AriMoilh.  Bquit  ▼.  710,  749,  fte.  '  Plut.  Pr»^  Qw.  Reip. 
i.  ii.  p.  7M.  •  Tkooyd.  lib.  t.  c  38.  *  Hin.  lib.  Sfi.  c  10. 
t.  ii.  p.  SffS.    Cora.  Nop.  in  Timotb.  c.  a. 
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be  unexpectodj  is  sufficient  to  dispel  their  fears,  or  to 
divert  them  from  their  most  important  interests. 

Thus  was  it  tttat  the  whole  assembly  was  once 
seen  to  rise  and  run  after  a  little  bird  that  Aldbiades, 
when  young,  and  spedting  for  the  first  time  in  pubUc, 
had  inadvertently  suffered  to  escape  from  his  bosom.- 

Thus  also  it  was  that,  about  the  same  time,  the 
orator  Clean,  who  was  become  the  idol  of  the  Athe- 
nians, without  possessing  any  portiim  of  thar  esteem, 
sported  with  the  popukr  favour  with  impunity.  The 
people  were  assembled,  and  waiting  for  him  with 
impatience,  when  he  at  length  appeared  to  request 
them  to  defer  the  deliberation  to  another  day,  be- 
cause, expecting  some  foreigners  of  his  acquaintance 
to  dine  with  him,  he  had  not  leisure  to  employ  him- 
sdf  about  state  afiairs.  The  assembly  immediately 
rose,  gave  him  loud  plaudits,  and  the  influence  of  the 
<»ator  was  but  increased  by  this  extraordinary  be- 
haviour.' 

I  saw  them  myself  one  day  extremely  uneasy  at 
some  hostilities  that  had  lately  been  coounitted  by 
Philip,  and  that  threatened  an  injmediate  rupture. 
At  the  moBient  when  their  mind?  were  in  the  greatest 
agitation,  a  very  little  and  deformed  man  stood  up  to 
speak.  Tlus  was  Jjeon,  ambassador  from  Byzantium, 
who,  though  his  personal  e^^earance  was  of  the  most 
lufoTouiable  kind,  possessed  much  of  that  wit  and 
presenceof  mind  «o  highly  pleading  to  the  Athenians. 

■  Pkit.  in  Aldb.  t  i.  p,  1S».  Id.  Prsect^u  Cker.  Reip.  L  ii.  p.  70S. 
*  Plut.  Id  Nic  L  i.  p.  527.     Id.  PrtecepL  Ger.  Rwp.  ibid. 
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At  Bight  of  him,  they  buret  into  such  violent  fits  of 
laughter,  that  Leon  could  scarcely  obtain  a  moment's 
silence.  At  length  he  said :  "  What  would  you  say 
then  did  you  but  see  my  wife?  She  hardly  reaches  to 
my  knees.  Yet,  little  as  we  are,  when  we  disagree, 
the  city  of  Byzantium  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  us." 
This  pleasantry  was  so  successful,  that  the  Athenians 
immediately  granted  the  succours  he  came  to  so- 
licit.' 

In  a  word,  they  have  been  knqwn,  after  expressing 
the  utmost  indignation  at  some  intercepted  letters  of 
Philip,  which  they  ordered  to  be  read  -before  them, 
to  pay,  notwithstanding,  so  great  a  respect  to  the 
letters  written  by  that  prince  to  his  queen,  as  to  order 
them  to  be  sent  to  her  unopened.* 

As  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  understand  and 
to  inflame  the  passions  and  tastes  of  such  a  people,  it 
is  also  extremely  easy  to  acquire  their  confidence,  nor 
is  it  less  to  lose  it ;  but,  whilst  in  favour,  there  is 
nothing  which  the  popular  leader  may  not  say  or  un- 
dertake, and  he  may  persuade  them  to  adopt  good  or 
evil  measures  with  en  equal  degree  of  ardour.  When 
guided  by  firm  and  virtuous  men,  they  bestowed  the 
offices  of  the  magistracy,  embassies,  and  the  command 
of  armies,  only  on  great  abilities  united  with  virtue. 
In  our  days,  they  have  frequendy  made  a  choice  at 
which  they  should  have  blushed;*  but  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  flatterere  who  direct  them.  Batterers  as  dangerous 

1  Plut.  Pracept.  Gm.  Rdp.  t.  ii,  p.  804.         ^  Id.  ibid,  p.  799. 
'  Eupol.  ap.  Stob.  p,  239. 
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as  those  of  tyranta.k  and  who,  like  them,  blush  only 
wheD  disgraced. 

The  senate  being  dependent  on  the  people>  and 
tiie  people  abandoning  themselves  without  reserve" 
to  their  favourite  orators,  by  whom  they  are  misled, 
if  any  thing  can  preserve  the  democracy,  it  must  be 
private  enmities/ itmust  be  the  facility  of  prosecuting 
an  orator  who  makes  an  improper  useof  his  influence. 
In  this  case  he  is  accused  of  transgressing  the  laws ; 
and  as  the  charge  may  be  relative  either  to  his  per- 
son, or  the  nature  of  the  decree  that  he  has  prc^osed,* 
hence  arise  two  kinds  of  accusation  to  which  he  is 
perpetually  liable. 

The  object  of  the  first  is  to  stigmatize  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  If  he  has  received  presents 
to  betray  his  country,  if  his  private  conduct  be  found 
sullied  with  any  mark  of  infamy,  andespecially  with 
those  crimes  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
from  which  his  public  functions  require  him  to  be 
exempt,  every  individual  is  then  permitted  to  com- 
mence a  prosecution  against  him.  This  prosecutitui^ 
whicha8Sumesdifrerentnames,according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence,' is  commen  ced  before  a  magistrate,  who 
takes  cognizance,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  delin- 
quency in  question.  When  the  fault  is  trivial,  he 
sentences  him  to  a  trifling  penalty ;'  when  more  im- 


"Arislot.  deRep.Iib.4.  cap,  4.  t.  n.  p.  300.  'Demoatli. 

OlfDth.  3.  p.  39.  Id.  de  Ord.  Rap.  p.  126.  Id.  in  LepL  p.  541. 
<■  .lEschJD.  in  Tim.  p.  fOO.  Melanlh.  ap.  Plat,  de  Aud.  Poet.  t.  ii. 
p.  20.  '  bans  ap.  Harpocr.  in  firpop.  ypa^  '  Harpocr.  et 
Suid.  in  'Pip-op  ypa^.        *  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  p.  885. 
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portantj  he  refers  the  case  to  a  superior  tribunal ; 
and  if  the  crime  be  proved,  the  accused^  among 
other  punishments,  undergoes  that  of  never  more 
ascending  tiie  rostrum. 

Nor  have  orators,  whose  circumspect  conduct 
shelters  them  from  this  first  species  of  accusation,  less 
to  apprehend  on  that  account  from  the  second,  which 
is  termed  an  accusation  on  account  of  iHegality.^ 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  decrees  which  we  see 
from  time  to  time  enacted  with  the  sanction  of  the 
senate  and  the  people,  some  there  are  in  manifest 
contradiction  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  abd  which  it 
is  important  not  to  suffer  to  subsist.  But  as  they 
were  the  acts  of  the  legislative  power,  it  should  seem 
that  no  authority,  no  tribunal,  is  competent  to  annul 
them.  The  people  themselves  should  not  attempt  it, 
lest  the  orators  who  have  already  taken  them  by 
surprise,'  should  again  mislead  them.  What  re- 
source then  shall  there  be  for  the  republic }  A  law, 
singular  indeed  at  first  sight,  but  admirable  in  Its 
nature,  and  so  essential  as  to  render  it  impossible 
either  to  suppress  or  to  neglect  it,  without  destroy- 
ing the  democracy;*  I  mean,  the  law  that  autho- 
rizes the  very  lowest  citizen  to  appeal  from  a  judg- 
Inent  of  the  whole  people,  whenever  he  is  able  to 
demonstrate  (hat  the  new  decree  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  already' establbhed. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  invisible  sovereign, 

^  Hume,  Political  Disconries,  disc  9.  v.  ii.  p.  3.  *  Xachiu. 
in  CtM.  p.  448.     Demostb.  in  Iieptin.  p.  541.  ^Demoslli.  ia 

Timocr.  p.  7D7.     Xacti.  in  Ctea.  p.  428  et  459. 
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it  ia  the  laws  which  loudly  protest  egaiast  the  ra- 
tioDal  judgmeat  that  has  viobted  them;  it  is  in  the 
name  of  the  laws  that  the  accusation  is  brought  for- 
ward ;  it  is  before  the  tribunajl,  which  in  the  chief 
depositary  and  arenger  of  the  laws,  that  It  is  prose- 
cuted; and  the  judges,  by  setdng  aside  the  decree, 
only  pronounce  that  the  authority  of  the  people  has 
happened  unintentionally  to  ckish  witii  that  of  the 
laws ;  or  rather,  they  maintain  the  ancient  and  per- 
manent  decisions  of  the  people  against  their  presmt 
and  transient  inclinadons. 

This  remonstrance  of  the  laws  having  suspended 
the  power  which  the  people  had  given  to  their  decree, 
and  it  being  impracticable  to  proceed  judiciafiy 
against  the  people,  an  action  can  only  be  brought 
against  the  orator  who  proposed  the  obnozkms  de- 
cree, and  accordingly  it  is  against  him  Aat  the  accu- 
sation for  ill^Blity  is  brought.  And  it  is  kid  down 
as  a  principle,  that  since  he  has  volunti^ly  interfered 
in  the  administration,  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the 
alternative  of  honour  when  ,he  succeeds,  end  of 
punishment  when  his  projects  prove  abortive.' 

The  cause  is  first  discussed  either  before  the  flret 
or  before  the  last  six  of  tite  archotts^"  The  ]^^mi- 
nary  procee<tings  gone  through,  it  is  removed  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  heliasts,  genfflvUy  composed  of  five 
hmidred,  and  sometimes  of  a  thousand,  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred, or  two  thousand  judges.  It  lies  with  the  same 

'  Oemoitb.  de  Pals.  Leg.  p.  309.  "  Danostk  de  Cor. 

p.  4ai.    Id.  in  LepiJD.  p.  fi6$. 
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ma^strates  to  detennine,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  the  number  they  would  choose  to  have 
forjudges,  which  they  have  sometimes  increased  to 
six  thousand." 

The  decree  may  be  attacked  when  it  has  only 
passed  the  senate,  or  the  accuser  may  wait  till  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  people.  But,  whichever  of  these 
measures  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  adopt,  the 
action  must  be  brought  within  the  year,  to  subject 
the  orator  to  punishment.  That  period  once  ex- 
pired, he  is  no  longer  responsible  for  his  decree. 

After  the  prosecutor  has  adduced  his  arguments  - 
for  annulling  the  decree,  and  the  accused  has  finish- 
ed his  defence,  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote."  If  the 
former  does  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages, 
be  is  obliged  to  pay  five  hundred  drachmas  to  the 
public  treasury,''*  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  affair. 
If  the  decision  be  unfavourable  to  the  latter,  he  may 
still  petition  for  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty  ;  but  he 
seldom  escapes  banishment,  interdiction,  or  heavy 
pecuniary  fines.  Here,  as  in  some  other  causes  of  a 
different  nature,  the  intervals  for  the  pleadings  and 
the  judgmentare  divided  into  three  sittings;  the  one 
for  the  person  who  prosecutes,  the  other  for  the  ac- 
cused to  make  hb  defence,  and  the  third,  when  it 
takes  place,  to  decide  on  the  punishment.^ 

Not  an  orator  but  shudders  at  this  accusation ;  not 

■  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  3.  •  ^schia.  in  Cte^ph.  p.  4fl0.  f  De- 
moeth.  deCor.  p.  489  «t  490.  vEschiD.  de  Fals.  Legit,  p.  397. 
•  450  livres  (or  IW.  16*.  slerliDg),  '  jEschin.  de  Fals.  Leg. 

p.  397. 
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a  manoeuvre  but  he  puts  in  practice  to  ward  off  its 
consequences.  Prayers,  tears,  negligence  of  dress, 
the  protection  of  military  officers,'  all  the  artifices  of 
eloquence,  all  the  stratagems  of  policy,  are  made  use 
of  by  the  accused  and  his  friends. 

These  means  are  often  but  too  successful ;  and 
we  have  seen  the  -orator  Aristophon  boast  of  having 
.  been  the  object  of  no  less  than  seventy-five  accusa- 
tions of  this  kind,  and  of  having  always  escaped 
triumphant.'  Nevertheless,  as  every  orator  procures 
several  decrees  to  be  passed  during  his  administra- 
tion ;  as  it  is  essential  for  him  to  multiply  them,  in 
order  to  maintain  his  authority;  as  he  is  surrounded 
by  enemies  rendered  quick-sighted  by  jealousy ;  as 
it  is  easy,  by  remote  deductions,  or  forced  interpre- 
tations, to  discover  some  contrariety  between  his 
opinions,  his  conduct,  and  the  numerous  laws  that 
are  in  force,  it  is  almost  impossible  but  that  he  must, 
sooner  or  later,  fall  a  victim  to  the  accusations 
from  which  he  is  incessantly  in  danger. 

I  have  said  that  the  laws  of  Athens  are  numerous. 
Besides  those  of  Draco,  which  still  in  part  subsist,* 
besides  those  of  Solon,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
civil  code,  many  others  have  been  introduced,  either 
originating  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  or 
which  have  been  adopted  through  the  influence  of 
orators." 

In  every  government  it  should  be  difficult  to  re- 

'  .^^hin.  in  CtesipL  p.  «8.  ■  Ijl.  ibid.  p.  459.         '  IV 

mosth.  ia  Everg.  p.   1062.    Aodoc  da  Myst.  part  2.  p.  11.  , 
leth.  in  Leptin.  p.  Sd4. 
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peal  an  ancioit  kw,  and  to  e^blish  a  new  ODe  in  its 
jdace;  and  this  difficulty  should  be  still  greyer  with 
a  people  who^  at  once  subjects  and  sovereigns^  are 
always  tempted  to  lighten  or  shake  off  the  yoke  they 
have  imposed  upon  themselves.  Solon  had  so  bound 
up  the  hands  of  Uie  legislative  power,  as  to  disable  it 
from  touching  the  foundations  of  his  legislation,  ex- 
cept with  the  most  extreme  precaution. 

An  individual  who  proposes  to  abrogate  an  old 
law,  must  at  the  same  time  be  ready  to  substitute 
another.*  Both  of  these  be  presents  to  the  senate/ 
which,  after  maturely  weighing  them,  either  disap- 
proves tile  intended  chaogcjor  commands  the  proper 
officers  to  lay  an  account  of  it  before  the  people  in 
ihe  general  assembly,  vrhose  business  it  is,  among 
otber  things,  to  exunine  and  revise  the  laws  in  force." 
This  is  the  assembly  held  on  the  11th  day  of  the 
first  month  of  the  year.*  If  it  appears  expedirat  that 
ihe  law  should  acttially  be  repealed,  the  prytanes 
refer  the  matterto the nextassembly^whichis usually 
held  nineteen  days  after ;  and  live  orators  are  pre- 
viouEdy  nominated,  who  are  appointed  to  undertake 
the  defmce  of  the  law  pr<^osed  to  be  abrogated.  In 
the  interval,  this  law>  as  well  as  that  to  be  offered  in 
its  place,  is  daily  affixed  to  certain  statues,  and  ex- 
posed to  every  eye,"  so  that  each  citizen. may  com- 
pare at  hisleisure  the  advantages  and  inconveniences 

■  Derowth.  in  Leptin.  p.  5$4 ;  et  in  Timocr.  p.  778.  '  Id. 

in  Timocr.  p.  781.  '  Demoslb.  id  Timocr.  p.  776.  '  Ulpian. 
in  Tim.  p.  81 1.  "  Demosth.  ia  Timocr.  p.  776. 
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of  both.  These  become  the  topic  of  conversation  in  all 
companies ;  and  thus  the  public  opinion  is  gradually 
formed^  and  openly  manifests  ibielf  at  tite  Appointed 
assembly.  Stilli  however,  nothing  cvi  be  findly 
decided.  Commis«on^«  are  named,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand-  and  <Hie,  to  whom  they 
give  the  name  of  legislators,  and  who  must  all  hare 
Bid  among  the  beUasUe.*  These  form  a  tribunal, 
before  which  appear  both  the  person  who  attacks  and 
those  who  defend  the  ancient  law.  The  commis- 
sioners  have  the  power  to  abn^te  it,  without  again 
returning  tothepeople.  They  next  examine  whether 
the  new  law  be  adapted  to  drcumstances  equally  be- 
neficial to  all  the  citieens,  and  conformable  to  tlie 
other  laws :  these  preliminaries  adtled,  tiiey  either 
confirm  it  themselves,  or  present  it  to  the  people, 
who  lUfixIn  it  the  seal  of  authority  by  their  suffrages. 
The  orator  who  has  occasioned  this  alteration  is  liable 
to  a  prosecution,  not  for  having  procured  the  repeal 
t>f  an  obsolete  or  useless  law,  but  for  introducing 
another  which  may  eventually  prove  detrimental. 

All  new  laws  must  be  propounded  and  discnssed 
in  the  same  manner.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  4br- 
malities  I  have  mentioned,  notwithstanding  the  obli- 
gaHon  imposed  on  certain  magistrates  tbniakeevery 
year  an  exact  rensal  of  the  hws,  so  gretf  a  number 
of  contradictory  and  obscure  ones  have  insensibly 
crept  into  the  code,  that  the  Athenians  have  lately 
been  under  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  special 

'Demosth.  in  Timocr.  p.  776  et  777.    Pet.  Leg.  Au.  p,  101. 
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commiBBion  to  make  a  proper  selection;  but  their 
labour  has  hitherto  been  fruitless.' 

It  is  a  great  advantage  that  the  nature  of  their 
democracy  has  rendered  delays  and  inquiries  neces- 
sary in  matters  of  legislation  :  but  it  is  often  a  great 
misfortune  that  they  are  no  less  unavoidable  on  oc- 
casions that  call  for  celerity  and  dispatch.  In  a 
monarchy,  a  single  moment  suffices  to  promulgate 
and  carry  into  execution  the  wiU  of  the  sovereign." 
Here  the  senate  must  be  first  consulted  ;  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  be  convoked ;  and  they  must  have 
time  to  be  infonned,  to  deliberate,  to  decide.  The 
execution  of  their  determinations  is  subject  to  still 
more  impediments.  AU  these  obstacles  so  greatly 
retard  the  progress  of  afiairs,  that  the  people  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  refer  their  decision  to  the  se- 
nate :'  but  it  is  with  regret  tfaey  submit  to  make  this 
NacriBce,  dreading  the  revival  of  a  faction  composed 
of  the  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,*  a  faction  which 
formerly  stripped  them  of  their  authority.  At  pre- 
sent this  party  is  in  a  state  of  depression  :  but  that 
circumstance  would  render  them  only  the  more 
ardent  in  their  exertions  to  destroy  a  power  by 
which  they  are  kept  down  and  humbled.  The 
people  hate  them  the  more,  as  they  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  their  power  and  the  tyranny  of  a 
single  person. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  senate  and  the 

''  .iDschin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  433.  DemoBth.  id  Leplio. '  p.  654. 
*Demosih.  de  Fuls.  I^eg.  p.  321.  'Id.  ibid.  p.  317. 

*l8ocr.  de  Pac.  1.  i.  p.  387  et  427.  Theopb.  CbaracU  c  26. 
Casaub.  ib.     Corn.  Nep.  in  Phoc.  c.  3. 
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people  as  Boldy  occupied  with  tbe  great  object  of 
government:  they  should  be  regarded  likewise,  in 
Bome  measure,  as  two  courts  of  justice,  in  which  cer- 
tain offences  are  prosecuted ;''  and  what  will  appear 
extraordinary  is,  that  excepting  some  trifling  pecuni- 
ary fines  which  the  senate  are  empowered  to  impose,' 
other  causes,  after  ondergoing  the  judgment  of  the 
senate,  of  the  people,  or  of  both,  one  after  the  other, 
are,  or  are  liable  to  be,  removed  to  a  tribunal  that 
determines  in  the  last  resort.""  I  have  known  a  citi- 
zen, accused  of  embezzling  the  pubUc  money,  first 
condemned  by  the  senate,  then  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  people,  which  were  in  suspense  for  a  whole  day, 
and  finally  by  two  tribunals,  forming  together  the 
number  of  a  thousand  and  one  judges.' 

It  has  been  thought  with  reason,  that  the  execu- 
tive power,  distinguished  from  the  legislative,  should 
neverbe  converted  into  a  vileinstrumentof  the  latter. 
But  I  am  compelled  to  own,  that  in  times  of  trouble 
and  corruption,  so  wise  a  law  has  more  than  once 
been  violated ;  and  that  orators  have  occasionally  in- 
duced the  people  whom  they  governed  to  keep  back 
certain  causes,  in  order  to  prevent  some  individuals, 
whom  they  had  devoted  to  destruction,  from  obtain- 
ing relief  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.*" 

^AdcIoc.  de  Mfst.  part  1.  p.  2.  '  Demostli.  in  Everg. 

p.  106S.  ^Aristoph.in  Veep.  7.  68S.  DeRioaih.  ibid.  Liban. 
Argam,  in  Orat  Demosth.adv.  Mid.  p.  601.  '  Demosth.  in 

Timocr.  p.  774.  *  In  support  of  this  fact,  I  have  cited 

Aristotle,  vho,  from  motives  of  prudence,  does  not  name  the  re- 
public of  Athens ;  bat  it  is  evident  that  he  alludes  to  it  ia  ihifl 
passage.  'Xen.  Hist.  Qnec.  lib.  1.  p   440.    Aristot.de 

Hep.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  369. 
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Of  Ac  MagittrtOei  ofAAem. 

In  that  violent  conflict  between  passions  and  duties, 
which  must  infeUibly  arise  wherever  there  are  men, 
and  stilt  more  where  these  men  are  free,  and  tiiink 
themsdves  independent,  it  is  necessary  that  an  au- 
thority continually  armed  to  repressand  punish  licen- 
tiousness, should  with  unceasing  vigilance  watch  over 
and  prevent  its  progress ;  and  as  a  sin^e  authority 
cannot  always  immediately  act,  it  also  becomes  ne- 
cessary, by  the  institution  of  several  magistrates,  to 
render  this  power  at  once  formidable  and  omnipre- 
sent. 

The  people  assemble  on  the  four  last  days  of  the 
year,  tonominatetothedifferentofficesof  the  magis- 
tracy ;*  and  thou^'  by  the  laws  of  Aristides"  they 
may  confer  these  offices  on  the  lowest  of  die  Athe- 
nians, they  very  rarely  grant  those  which  may  ^eet 
the  safety  of  the  state  to  any  but  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens.'  Their  will  is  dedared  either  by 
the  way  of  suffrage,  or  by  lot.'' 

■  JEachin,  in  Ciea.  p.  43B.  Suid.  ia  'Apx^**  I^ban.  in  Aj^m. 
Ont.  DaiDouh.  adv.  Aodrol.  p.  OBT.  *  Thueyd.  lib.  %.  e.  37. 

PluL  in  Aretid.  p.  333.  '  Xea.  dtt  R«p.  Atben.  p.  691.  Plut. 
in  Pboc  t.  i.  p.  745.  *  Demosth.  in  AriBtog.  p.  833,  Xohia. 
in  Ctu.  p.  433.  Sigon.  de  Bep.  Atben.  lib,  4.  c  1.  Potter. 
Archttolog.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 
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The  places  then  dUpoBed  of  are  very  numerous. 
The  persons  who  are  appointed  to  them  must  undei;g;o 
an  examination  before  the  tribunal  of  the  heliastse ;'' 
and,  as  if  this  probation  were  insufficient,  the  people 
are  asked,  at  the  first  monthly  assembly,  or  prytany, 
whether  they  have  any  complaints  to  allege  agtunst 
Ui«r  magistrates  ?'  On  the  slightest  accusation,  the 
chiefs  of  the  assembly  proceed  to  put  the  matter  U> 
the  vote  :  and  if  the  question  be  decided  against  the 
accused  magistrate,  he  is  removed  from  office,  and 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  determination 
of  which  is  final/ 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  magistracies- 
.  is  that  of  the  archons,  composed  of  nine  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  invested  not  only  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  police,  but  empowered  to  receive,  in 
the  first  instance,  all  public  infonnations,  and  the 
com[daiDts  of  oppressed  citizens. 

Their  nomiimtioo  must  be  preceded,  or  immetfi- 
ately  followed,  by  two  examinations ;  one  before  the 
senate,  the  other  before  the  tribuaal  of  the  heliastae.' 
Among  other  conditions,'  it  is  requisite  that  they 
should  be  the  children  and  grand-cbildrea  of  citizens ; 
that  they  always  should  have  paid  a  proper  veneration 
to  their  parents,  and  have  borne  arms  in  the  service 
of  the  country.    They  next  swear  to  maintain  the 


'  .^Mbiii.  in  Ctas.  p.  4$9.  Poll  lib.  8.  c.  8.  $  44.  Harpocr. 
et  Uesjch.  in  ^Unfi.  •  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  ^  87.  '  Hupoar. 
M  Suid.  ID  Kantjitip.  •  iEsdan.  in  Cu*.  p.  433.  Demostk  ia 
Uptio.  p.  564.  PdH.  lib.  8.  c.  B.  §  8ff.  P«l.  Leg.  Alt.  p.  tl7. 
-  Poll.  ibid.  §  86  et  SS. 
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laws,  and  to  accept  no  presents.'  They  take  this 
oath  on  the  originals  of  the  laws  themsdves,  which 
are  preserved  with  the  most  religious  veneration. 
Another  motive  still  more  disposes  them  inviolably 
to  observe  what  they  have  sworn.  On  going  out  of 
office,  they  have  hopes,  afteranother  examination,  to 
be  admitted  into  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus,'  the 
highest  object  of  ambition  to  a  virtuous  mind. 

Their  persons,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  magis- 
trates, are  sacred.  Whoever  should  insult  them  by 
any  act  of  violence,  or  improper  language,  when  they 
have  the  crown  of  myrtle,*  the  symbol  of  their  au- 
thority, on  their  beads,  would  be  excluded  .from 
most  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  or  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine :  but  they  must  merit  likewise,  by  their 
conduct,  the  respect  annexed  to  their  office. 

The  three  first  archons  have  each  a  particular 
tribunal,  where  they  sit  accompanied  by  two  assess- 
ors chosen  by  themselves.**  The  last  six,  called 
thesmothetfe,  form  only  one  and  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion. These  different  tribunals  take  cognizance  of 
different  kinds  of  causes.' 

The  archons  are  empowered  to  draw  by  lot  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts.'  They  have  functions 
and  prerogatives  common  to  them  all,  and  others 
that  are  peculiar  to  a  single  archon.  Thefirstarchon, 

T  Poll.  ibid.    Plut.  in.  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  92.  '  Plut  in  Solon. 

t.  i.  p.  88.  Id.  in  Pericl.  p.  167.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  S  118. 
•  Poll.  lib.  8.  c  9.  %  86.  Hesych.  in  Mv^Ji*'.  Meare.  Lect.  Att. 
lib.  6.  c  6.  ''  .£schin.  adv.  Tim.  p.  384.     Demosth.  in  Nenr. 

p.  872  et  874.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  k  9i.  '  Demoath.  in  Litcrit. 
p.  95a ;  inPantsn.  p.  992.  ''  Poll.  ibid.  %  87. 
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for  example,  called  the  eponymus,  from  his  name  ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  the  acts  and  decrees  passed 
during  his  year  of  office,  has  more  especially  under 
his  care  widows  and  minors;*  the  second,  or  king 
archon,  is  to  exclude  from  the  mysteries  and  reli- 
gious ceremonies  all  who  have  been  guilty  of  homi- 
cide ; '  and  the  third,  or  polemarch,  exercises  a  kind 
of  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  settled  at  Athens* 
All  three  preside  separately  at  festivals  and  solemn 
games.  The  last  six  regulate  the  days  for  the  sitting 
of  the  superior  courts ;  ^  go  their  rounds,  during 
the  night,  to  maintain  order  and  tranquillity  in  the 
city;'  and  preside  at  the  elections  of  several  subor- 
dinate ma^strates.^. 

After  the  electidn  of  the  archons  succeeds  that  of 
the  strate^  or  generals  of  armies,  of  the  hipparchi 
or  generals  of  the  cavalry,'  of  the  officers  employed 
in  the  collection  and  custody  of  the  public  revenue," 
of  the  persons  who  are  to  take  care  that  the  city  is 
supplied  with  provisions,  of  those  who  superintend 
the  highways,  and  many  others  whose  functions  are 
less  important. 

Sometimes  the  tribes,  assembled  in  virtue  of  a 
decree  of  the  people.choose  inspectors  and  treasurers, 
to  repair  such  public  works  as  are  falling  to  decay.' 

'  Oemostb.  in  Macart  p.  1040.  Id.  in  Lacrit.  et  in  Paabeo. 
ibid.  '  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  S.  §  00.  ■  Demosth.  id  aenoth. 

p.  939.     Pollux,  ibid.  ■■  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  fl.  §  87.         '  Ulpian. 

in  Oral,  Demosth.  adv.  Mid.  p.  650.  '  ^chin.  in  Ctedph. 

p.  439.  '  Id.  ibid.  ~  Arisiot.  de  Rep.  lib.  6.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  422. 
Poll.  ib.  lib.  8.  ^  97.  Plui.  in  Lye.  t.  ii.  p.  841.  "  jEschin.  in 
Ctesiph.  p.  432. 
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The  magistrates  of  almost  all  these  departments 
are  respectively  ten  in  number ;  and  as  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  government  uniformly  to  tend  towards 
equality,  one  of  the  number  is  chosen  from  each 
tribe. 

One  of  the  most  useful  establishments  of  this  kind 
is  a  chamber  of  accounts,  which  is  annually  re-choaen 
in  the  genend  assembly  of  the  people,  and  consists  of 
ten  officers."  In  this  chamber,  the  archons,  the 
members  of  the  senate,  the  commanders  of  the  gal- 
leys, the  ambassadors,'  the  areopagites,  nay  even  the 
ministers  of  the  altars,  in  a  word,  all  persons  who 
have  executed  any  commission  under  the  govern- 
ment, must  appear,  some  on  going  out  of  office, 
others  at  stated  periods ;  the  former  to  account  for 
the  sums  they  have  received,  the  latter  to  justify 
their  conduct,  and  others  again  merely  to  prove  that 
they  are  liable  to  no  censure. 

Such  as  refuse  to  appear  are  neither  allowed  to 
make  a  will,  to  leave  the  country ,*•  to  fill  any  office  of 
magistracy  a  second  time,'  nor  to  receive  from  the 
public  the  civic  crown  decreed  to  those  who  have 
served  the  state  faithfully ; '  they  may  even  be  im- 
peached before  the  senate,  or  other  tribunals,  which 
may  inflict  on  them  still  more  disgraceftil  marks  of 
.  infamy.'  As  soon  as  they  are  out  of  office,  they  are 
liable  to  a  prosecution  at  the  suit  of  any  private 

'  ^Bchin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  430.  Harpocr.  et  Eiymol.  in  Aoytf. 
»  Poll.  lib.  8.  c  S.  §  4S.  ^  JEacbia.  in  Clesiph.  p.  430.  '  De- 
moaih.  in  TimocT.  p.  706.  '  fscbin.  ibid.  p.  429,  &G.  '  De- 
moath.  in  Mid.  p.  S17. 
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citizen.'  If  they  are  charged  with  peculation,  the 
chamber  of  accounts  takes  cognisance  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  if  they  are  accused  of  any  other  crimes,  the 
cause  is  instantly  removed  to  the  ordinary  tribunals.' 

■  JEKhia.  ia  Ctesiph.  p.  481.    Ulpian.  id  Oral.  D^moath.  adr. 
Mid.  p.  6S3.         '  Poll.  lib.  8.  &  fi.  ^  45. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Oflh*  AUtenian  CoutU  of  Justice. 

The  right  of  protecting  innocence  is  not  acquired  at 
Athens  either  by  birth  or  riches.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  every  citizen.'  As  all  may  be  present  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  nationj  and  decide  on  the  interests  of 
the  state,  all  are  likewise  entitled  to  give  their  suf- 
frages in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  regulate  the 
interests  of  individuals.  The  office  of  judge,  there- 
fore, is  neither  an  employment  nor  a  function  of 
magistracy ;  it  is  a  temporary  commission,  respect- 
able for  its  object,  but  degraded  by  the  motives  that 
determine  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenians  to  accept 
it.  The  temptation  of  gain  renders  them  assiduous  at 
the  tribunals,  as  well  asatthe  general  assembly.  Three 
oboli  •  are  distributed  to  each  at  every  sitting  ;■  which 
trifling  recompense  occasions  to  the  state  an  annual 
expenditure  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents  ;f 

'  Plat  in  Solon,  p.  88.  *  About  aiae  sola  (or  four-pence 
hairpenoy).  '  ArJslopb.  in  Plut.  v.  SiS.  Id.  in  Ran.  t.  140. 
Id.  in  Eqnit  v.  51  et  355.  Schol.  ibid.  PoLl.  lib.  8.  c.  5.  ^  20. 
f  810,000  lirres  (SS.TSQQ.  The  foUoviag  it  the  calcttlation  of 
the  scholiaat  of  Aristophanes  (in  Vesp.  v.  6fil.)  Two  monthB 
were  dedjculed  to  festiTalg.  The  tribunals  then  were  open  only 
during  10  months,  or  300  days.  It  cost  each  day  18,000  oboli, 
that  is  to  sayt  3000  drachmas,  or  half  a  talent,  and  consequently 
.  16  taleats  monthly,  or  150  per  annum.  Samuel  Petit  baa  comro- 
Tertedthia  calculation  (page  345). 
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for  the  number  of  judges  is  prodigious^  and  amounts 
to  about  six  thousand.* 

An  Atiienian  who  is  more  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  has  led  an  irreproachable  life,  and  who  owes 
nothing  to  the  puUic  treasury,  possesses  the  qualifi- 
cation requisite  to  discharge  the  judicial  functions.** 
The  court  in  which  he  is  to  sit  is  annually  deter- 
mined by  lot." 

In  this  manner  are  the  tribunals  filled ;  and  of 
these,  ten  principal  ones  are  enumerated,  four  for 
homicide,  and  six  for  other  causes,  as  well  criminal 
as  ciril.  Among  the  former,  one  takes  cognisance 
of  involuntary  homicide ;  a  second,  of  homicide  com- 
mitted in  self-defence ;  a  third,  of  murder,  the  perpe- 
trator of  which,  formerly  banished  his  country  for 
this  crime,  shall  not  have  obtained  a  revocation  of 
the  decree  previous  to  his  return ;  a  fourth,  of  homi- 
cide occasioned  by  the  lall  of  a  stone,  atree,  and  other 
such  accidents.'  We  shaU  see,  in  the  succeeding 
chapter,  that  the  Areopagus  took  cognisance  of  pre- 
meditated murder. 

So  many  jurisdictions  for  the  same  crime  by  no 
means  prove  that  it  is  at  this  time  more  common  in 
Athens  than  in  other  countries,  but  only  that  they 
were  instituted  in  ages  which  knew  no  other  ri^t 
than  force :  EUid  in  truth  they  are  all  of  the  heroic 
ages.  The  origin  of  the  other  tribunals  is  unknown; 

•  Aristopb.  ID  Vesp.  t.  680.  Pet.  Leg.  AtL  p.  S«4.  *  Poll, 
lib.  8.  c.  10.  $  123.  Pet.  ibid.  p.  300.  '  Demoslti  id  Ariatog. 
p.  832.      Schol.  Arisloph.  in  Plui.  t.  277.  '  Demoith.  ia 

AristocT.  p.  73fl.        Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  $  123. 
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but  tbey  knutt  have  been  fonned  gra&ially,  in  pro- 
portion as,  societies  becoming  more  perfectly  civi- 
lised, artifice  has  taken  place  of  violence. 

These  ten  sovereign  courts,  composed  in  general ' 
of  live  hundred  judges,*  and  some  of  a  still  greater 
number,  possess  no  inherent  activity,  but  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  nine  arcbons.  Each  of  these  magis- 
trates carries  thither  the  causes  that  have  fallen  within 
his  department,  and  presides  in  this  court  whilst  they 
are  depending/ 

It  being  improper  for  these  assemblies  to  meet  at 
the  same  time  with  diose  of  the  people,  since  they 
are  both  composed  nearly  of  the  same  persons,'  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  archons  to  appoint  Uie  lime  for  the 
meeting  of  the  former ;  it  is  their  business  likewise 
to  draw  by  lot  the  judges  who  are  to  fill  these  differ- 
ent  tribunals. 

The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  hellasts,^  be- 
fore which  all  causes  of  consequence  ei^er  to  the 
state  or  individuals  are  brought.  We  have  just 
said,thatitconsists  in  general  of  five  hundred  judges; 
and  tiiat,  on  certain  occasions,  the  magistrates  order 
other  tribunak  to  unite  themselves  with  that  of  the 
beliastee,  insomuch  that  the  number  is  sometimes 
increased  even  to  six  thousand.' 


•  Poll,  lib.  8.  c.  10.  $  123.  '  Ulpfan.  in  Orat.  Demofth. 

ad?.  Mid.  p,  641.  Harpocr.  in  'Hrc/i.  iucaar.  *  Demoath.  in 
Tiraocr.  p.  786.  ^  Pansan.  lib.  1.  c.  38.  p.  60.     Harpocr.  et 

Snid.  ia  HX(.  '  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  $  123.  Dioarch.  adv.  De- 
moath.  p.  187.  Lys.  ia  Agora(.p.M4.  Andoc.daMys.  part  2. 
p.  3. 
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These  engage^  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  the 
people^  to  receive  no  presenbi,  to  listen  impartially  to 
both  parties,  and  to  oppose,  with  their  utmost  power, 
all  peraons  who  shall  make  the  least  attempt  to  in- 
troduce innovations  in  the  form  of  government. 
Dreadful  imprecations  against  themselves  and  their 
iamilies,  should  they  violate  it,  conclude  this  oath, 
which  contains  several  less  essential  particulars.^ 

Were  I,  in  this  and  the  succeeding  cbi^ters,  to 
attemptto  follow  the  Athenian  jurisprudence  through 
all  its  mazes,  I  should  inevitably  bewilder  mys^f  in 
an  obscure  apd  difficult  labyrinth ;  but  I  cannot 
overlook  an  institution  which  appears  to  me  highly 
favourable  to  those  who,  though  they  appeal  to  the 
laws,  wish  not  to  be  litigious.  Every  year  forty 
inferior  judges  go  the  circuit  through  the  different 
towns  of  Attica,'  hold  their  assizes  there,  decide  on 
certain  acts  of  violence,"  and  terminate  all  processes 
.  for  small  sums  not  exceeding  ten  drachmas,*  refer- 
ring more  considerable  causes  to  u-bitratim.* 

The  arbitrators  are  all  persons  of  good  reputation, 
and  about  sixty  years  of  age.  At  the  end  of  every 
year,  they  are  drawn  by  lot  out  of  each  tribe,  to  the 
number  of  forty-four." 

Persons  who  do  not  choose  to  expoie  themselves 
to  the  delays  of  ordinary  justice,  to  deposit  a  sum  of 

^  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  p.  706.  '  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  S.  S  100. 

"  DemoBth,  in  PaDieo.  p.  892.  •  9  liTtea  (or  serea  shillinga 

and  sixpence).          '  Poll.  ibid.  *  Suid.  in  Mesych.  Aioir. 
Ulpiao.  in  Dem.  Mid.  p.  663. 
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money  previous  to  the  judgment,  or  to  pay  a  fine 
decreed  against  tbe  plaintiff  failing  in  his  proofa,  may 
confide  their  interests  to  one  or  more  arbitrators 
nominated  by  themselves,  orvrhom  tbe  arcbon  draws' 
by  lot  in  their  presence.''  When  the  arbitrators  are 
of  their  own  choice,  they  take  an  oath  to  abide  by 
their  decision,  from  which  they  then  cannot  appeal ; 
but  if  they  are  chosen  by  lot,  they  are  not  deprived  of 
that  resource ;  *  and  the  arbitrators,  enclosing  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses,  and  all  the  documents 
of  the  process,  in  a  box  which  they  carefully  seal  up, 
transmit  them  to  the  archon,  whose  duty  it  is  to  lay 
the  cause  before  one  of  the  higher  tribunals.' 

If  the  archon  has  referred  the  matter  in  dispute 
to  arbitrators  drawn  by  lot,  at  the  request  only  of 
one  party,  the  adverse  party  has  the  right  either  to 
demur  against  the  competence  of  the  tribunal,  or  to 
allege  other  exceptions.' 

Arbitrators  called  upon  to  decide  in  affairs  where 
one  of  the  parties  are  their  friends  or  relations,  might 
be  tempted  to  {)ronounce  an  iniquitous  judgment :  in 
such  cases  it  is  provided  that  the  cause  may  be 
removed  into  one  of  the  sovereign  courts.'  They 
might  also  permit  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  pre- 
sents, orbeinfluenced  by  privateprejudices:  in  which 
case  the  injured  party  has  a  right,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  to  prosecute  them  in  a  court  of  j  ustice,  and 

'  Herald.  Animadvere.  lib.  5.  c.  14.  p.  570.  Pet  Leg.  Attic 
p.  S44.  •*  Deinostb.  in  Aphob.  p.  018.  Poll.  lib.  S.  c.  ID.  ^  137. 
'  Herald.  AoimadT.  p.  372.  ■  Ulpiao.  in  Ornt.  Demgslh.  adv. 
Mid.  p.  063.         '  UeiDOstb.  adv.  Phorm,  p.  943. 
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compel  them  to  defend,  and  show  the  reasons  of, 
tlieir  award."  The  fear  of  such  a  scrutiny  might 
likewise  induce  them  to  elude  the  exercise  of  these 
functions :  hut  the  law  has  provided  against  that,  by 
fixing  a  stigma  on  every  arbitrator  who,  when  drawn 
by  lot,  refuses  to  perform  his  duty." 

When  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  an  oath,  I 
considered  it  as  necessary  only  among  rude  nations, 
to  whom  falsehood  might  appear  perhaps  less  criminal 
than  perjury.  Yet  have  I  seen  the  Athenians  exact 
it  from  magistrates^  senators,  judges,  orators,  wit- 
nesses ;  from  the  accuser,  who  has  so  evident  an 
interest  to  violate  it ;  and  from  the  accused,  who  is 
driven  to  the  dilemma  of  offending  against  his  reli- 
gion, or  fixing  guilt  on  himself.  But  1  have  observed, 
likewise,  that  this  awful  ceremony  is  now  no  more 
than  a  form,  which  is  an  insult  on  the  gods,  useless 
to  society,  and  offensive  to  those  who  are  under  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  it.  The  philosopher 
Xenocrates,  being  called  upon  one  day  to  give  his 
testimony,  made  his  deposition,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  attar  to  confirm  it.  The  judges  blushed; 
and  unanimously  opposing  the  administration  of  the 
oath,  rendered  the  highest  honour  to  the  integrity 
of  so  respectable  a  witness.'  What  idea  then  must 
they  have  entertained  of  the  others  ?    . 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  cities  in  sub- 

■  Demoalh.  in  Mid.  p.  617.  Ulpian.  p.  663.  ■  Poll.  lib.  8. 
c  10.  $  120.  ^  Cicer.  ad.  Attic,  lib.  I.  epist.  IS.  t.  viii.  p.  69. 
Id.  pro  Balb.  c.  9.  t.  *i.  p.  137.  VaL  Mai.  lib.  3.  eztero.  c.  10. 
Idert.  in  Xeoocr.  $  7. 
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jection  to  the  repuMic,  are  obliged  to  have  their 
legal  disputes  decided  in  the  last  resort*  before  the 
tribunals  of  Athens.  The  state  derives  a  benefit 
from  the  duties  they  pay  on  entering  the  port,  and 
the  sums  they  expend  during  their  residence  in  the 
city. — Another  motive  induces  the  Athenians  to  de- 
prive  them  of  the  advantage  of  terminating  their 
differences  at  home.  If  they  had  sovereign  juris- 
dictions, they  would  only  have  to  took  up  to  their 
governors  for  protection,  and,  on  numberless  occa- 
sions, might  oppress  the  friends  of  the  democracy  ,- 
whereas,  by  being  oblige  to  repair  to  Athens,  they 
are  forced  to  humble  themselves  before  that  people 
who  are  their  judges  in  the  tribunals,  and  who  are 
but  too  well  disposed  to  deal  out  the  justice  they 
solicit,  according  to  the  measure  of  affection  they 
are  supposed  to  entertain  for  their  authori^. 


*  X«ii.  da  Rep.  Atben.  p.  604.    Anstopb.  ia  Afib.  v.  1423  et 
1455. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  Ok  Areopagiu, 

The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  is  the  most  ancient, 
and  yet  the  most  upright  of  the  Athenian  tribunals 
It  assembles  sometimes  in  the  royal  portico ;  *  but  its 
ordinary  place  of  meeting  is  on  an  eminence*  at  a 
small  distance  &om  the  citadel/  and  in  a  kind  of  hall 
defended  from  the  weather  only  by  a  rustic  roof.' 

The  number  of  senators  is  unlimited^  and  their 
places  held  for  life.'  The  archons  are  admitted  into 
this  court  after  th«r  year  of  office  is  expired  ;*  but 
not  till  they  have  proved^  in  a  solemn  examination, 
that  they  have  discharged  thdr  duty  with  equal  zeal 
and  fidelity.'  If,  in  this  examination,  any  should  be 
found  either  artful  or  powerful  enough  to  elude  the 
severity  of  their  censors,  it  is  impossible  for  them, 
once  become  Areopagites,  to  resist  the  authority  of 
example ;  and  they  are  forced  to  appear  virtuous,* 
as  in  cert^D  military  corps  men  ard  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  displaying  courage. 

*  Demtxth.  in  Aristeg.  p.  Ml.  '  Herodot.  lib.  8.  e.  52. 

=  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  §  118.  Vitro?.  Kb.  4.  c.  1.  *  Argum.  Or»t 
DemoBth.  tA*.  ARdiot.  p.  097.  '  Pint,  in  Solon,  p.  88.  Ulpiao. 
is  OraL  Demostb.  adr.  Lept.  p.  586.  '  Plut.  in  Pnicl.  p.  157. 
Poll.  ibid.         <  fsocr.  Areopsg.  U  i.  p.  320  et  33a 
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The  reputation  which  this  tribunal  has  enjojed 
for  so  many  centuries,  is  founded  on  titles  that  will 
transmit  its  &me  to  succeeding  ages.*'  Innocence, 
summoned  to  appear  before  it,  approaches  without 
apprehension  ;  and  the  guilty,  convicted  and  con- 
demned, retire  without  daring  to  murmur.' 

The  Areopagus  keeps  a  strict  eye  over  the  con- 
duct of  its  members,  and  Judges  them  without  par- 
tiality, sometimes  even  for  trivial  faults.  A  senator 
was  punished  for  having  sUSed  a  little  bird,  which, 
from  fear,  had  taken  refuge  in  his  bosom.**  He  was 
tlius  taught,  that  he  who  has  a  heart  shut  against 
pity,  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  at  his  mercy.  The  decisions  of  this  court, 
therefore,  are  considered  as  standards,  not  only  of 
wisdom,  but  of  humanity.  I  saw  a  woman  brought 
before  it,  accused  of  procuring  the  death  of  some 
person  by  poison.  She  had  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  affections  of  a  man  whom  she  passionately  lored, 
by  a  philtre,  of  which  he  died.  She  was  dismissed 
without  punishment,  the  court  deeming  her  more 
unfortunate  than  culpable.'* 

Certain  public  bodies,  as  a  recompense  for  their 
services,  obtain  a  crown  and  other  marks  of  honour 
from  the  people.  That  of  wbicli  I  am  speaking  asks 
none,  nor  must  sohcit  any,"  nothing  distinguishing  it 

»  Cicer.  Epist.  ad.  Attic,  lib.  1.  epist.  14.  '  DemoBtli.  in 

Ariatocr.  p.  736.  Lycurg.  in  Leocrat  part  2.  p.  149.  Aristid. 
in  Panath.  t.  i.  p.  )8&.  '  Hellad.  ap.  PhoU  p.  1S91.  '  Arittot. 
in  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  1.  c.  17.  t.  ii.  p.  157.  *  See  note  XV. 
at  the  end  of  tbe  volume.         "  vfistJiin.  Ctesiph.  p.  430. 
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80  much  as  that  it  has  no  need  of  distinctions.  In 
the  in&ncy  of  comedy,  all  the  Athenians  were  per- 
mitted to  employ  their  genius  in  this  new  species  of 
literature :  the  members  of  the  Areopagus  were  alone 
excepted;'  and,  indeed,  with  what  propriety  could 
men  so  grave  in  their  deportment,  so  rigid  in  their 
manners,  pay  attention  to,  or  ridicule,  the  follies  of 
society  ? 

The  origin  of  this  court  is  traced  back  to  the  lime 
of  Cecrops ; "  but  it  is  indebted  for  one  more  noble  to 
Solon,  who  invested  it  with  ^e  superintendence  of 
morals.'  It  then  took  cognisance  of  almost  all 
crimes,  all  vices,  and  abuses.  Murder,  poisonings 
robbery,  the  crimes  of  incendiaries,  libertinism,  and 
innovations,  either  in  the  system  of  religion  or  the 
form  of  government,  by  turns  excited  its  vigilance.  It 
was  empowered,  by  entering  and  examining  private 
houses,  to  condemn  every  useless  citizen  as  danger- 
ous, and  every  expense  not  proportioned  to  the  means 
of  the  citizen,  as  criminal.^  As  it  exhibited  the 
greatest  firmness  in  punishing  crimes,  and  the  nicest 
circumspection  in  reforming  manners;  as  it  never 
applied  chastisement  till  advice  and  menaces  were 
slighted ; '  it  acquired  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  peo- 
ple, even  while  it  exercised  the  most  absolute  power. 

The  education  of  youth  became  the  first  object  of 
its  care.'  It  pointed  out  to  the  children  of  citizens 
the  path  they  should  pursue,  andassigned  them  guides 

"  Plut.  de  Glor.  Alhen.   t.  ii,  p.  348.  "  Marmor.  Oxod. 

apoch.  3.  '  Plut  in  Soloa.  p.  90.  *  Meure.  Areop.  c.  9. 
'  Isocr.  Ateop.  t  i.  p.  9S4.         '  Id.  ibid.  p.  332. 
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to  conduct  them  in  it.  The  Areopagus  baa  been 
often  known  to  stimulate  by  its  bounties  the  emulation 
of  the  troops,  and  to  decree  rewards  to  individuals 
who  discharged  in  obscurity  the  duties  of  their  etft- 
tion.'  It  exerted  so  much  zeal  and  constancy  in 
maintaining-  the  laws  during  the  Persian  war,  as 
greatly  to  add  to  the  energy  of  government.' 

This  institution,  too  sublime  to  have  any  long 
duration,  subsisted  but  about  a  century.  Pericles 
undertook  to  enfeeble  an  authority  incompatible  with 
his  own.'  He  bad  the  misfortune  to  succeed ;  and 
from  that  moment  there  was  an  end  to  censors  in  the 
state;  or,  ratiier,  all  the  citizens  assumed  that  office. 
Accusations  and  informations  multiplied,  and  morab 
received  a  fatal  blow. 

Its  present  jurisdiction,  properly  q)eakiag,  ia  con- 
fined to  murder,  maimings,  poisonings,  firing  of 
buildings,'  and  some  other  less  consideraUeofiences.* 

Wh«i  the  case  is  murder,  the  second  arcbon  re- 
ceives the  informations,  lays  them  before  tbe  Areo- 
pagus, takes  hii  place  among  the  judges,*  and  pro- 
nounces with  them  ^e  punisbmait  prescribed  iry 
laws  engraven  on  a  column.^ 

When  it  ia  a  crime  timt  concema  religion  or  tiie 
state,  the  power  of  this  court  ia  limited  to  prqmring 


*  Mean.  Areop.  c  0.         ■  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c  4.  t.  ii. 
p.  391.  ■  Id.  iUd.  lib.  3.  c.  13.    Diod.  8ic.  Mb.  11.  p.  fS. 

Plat  in  P«ricl.  p.  157.  ?  Ljs.  in  Simon,  p.  89.     DemoMh. 

adr.  Bceot.  2.  p.  1013.  Id.  in  Lapl.  p.  664.  Liban.  in  Orat. 
«dT.  AndroL  p.  (I9S.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c  10.  $  117.  '  Ly>.  Orat 
Aceop.  p.  l».     ■  Poll.  lib.  8.  c  9.  $  90.    "  Lys.  io  Eraioit.  p.  17. 
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the  matter  for  a  trial.  Sometinies  it  takes  the  infor- 
mationB  of  its  own  motiwt ;  sometimes  this  o£Bce  is 
assigned  to  it  by  the  assembly  of  the  peo^de.'  The 
proceedings  ended,  it  makes  its  report  to  the  people, 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  The  accused 
Uien  has  in  his  power  to  offer  new  pleas  in  his  de- 
fence, and  the  people  name  orators  to  conduct  the 
prosecution  before  one  of  the  superior  courts. 

Triids  in  the  Areopagus  are  preceded  by  uemen- 
dous  ceremonies.  The  two  parties,  placed  amid  the 
bleeding  members  of  the  victims,  take  an  oath,  which 
they  confirm  by  dreadful  imprecations  against  them- 
selves and  fomiUes.'  They  call  to  witness  the  inex- 
waUe  Eumenides,  who,  from  a  ndghbouring  tem- 
ple, dedicated  to  tiieir  worship,"  seem  to  listen  to 
their  invocation,  andprepare  to  punish  the  petjured. 

After  Uiese  prdiminaries,  they  proceed  to  the  trial  ; 
in  which  truth  alone  is  entitled  to  present  herself  to 
the  judges,  who  dread  eloquence  not  less  than  folse- 
hood.  The  advocates  must  scrupulously  banish  from 
tbeir  harangues  all  exordia,  perorations,  digressions, 
and  every  ornament  of  style,  nay  even  the  language  of 
sentiment ;  that  language  which  so  violently  inflames 
the  imagination,  and  has  so  great  a  power  over  com- 
miserating minds.'  Passion  would  paint  itself  in  vain 
in  the  eyes  and  gestures  of  Uie  orator,  since  the  Areo- 
pagus generally  holds  its  assemUies  in  the  night. 

'  Dinarch.  adr.  Demostb.  p.  170,  180,  &c  ■*  DemOBth.  in 

AriBiocr.  p.  730.    Dioarch.  sdv.  Dem.  p.  178.  '  Meun.  ia 

Areop.  c.  3.  '  Lys.  adv.  Simoa.  p.  88.     Lycurg.  id  IJeocr, 

part  2.  p.  149.  Ariatot,  Rbebir.  lib.  1.  t.  ii.  p.  JISi  LucJan.  in 
Anach.  t.  ii.  p.  899.     PoU.  Kb.  8.c.  10.  $  117. 
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Tbe  question  having  been  sufficiently  diacussed, 
the  judges  deposit  in  silence  their  suffrages  in  two 
urns,  one  of  which  is  called  the  urn  of  death,  the 
other  the  um  of  mercy .^  When  the  numbers  are 
equal,  an  inferior  officer  adds,  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused, the  suffrage  of  Minerva ;  **  so  called,  because, 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  this  goddess, 
being  present  in  the  court  of  Areopagus  at  the  trial 
of  Orestes,  gave  her  casting  vole  to  turn  the  scale 
of  justice. 

On  important  Occasions,  when  the  people,  inflamed 
by  their  orators,  are  on  the  point  of  adopting  some 
measures  injurious  to  the  welfore  of  the  state,  the 
Areopagites  have  sometimes  presented  themselves  to 
the  assembly,  and  by  aiguments  or  entreaties  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  listen  to  reason.'  The  people, 
who  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their  authority,  but 
who  respect  their  wisdom,  sometimes  permit  them 
to  revise  their  decisions.  The  facts  I  am  about  to 
mention  happened  in  my  time. 

A  citizen  who  had  been  banished  from  Athens  had 
the  temerity  to  return.  He  was  accused  before  the 
people,  who  thought  proper  to  acquit  him,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  favourite  orator.  The  Areopagus, 
taking  cognisance  of  the  affair,  ordered  the  criminal 
to  be  seized,  recommenced  the  prosecution,  and 
pre\'ailed  on  tbe  people  to  condemn  him.^ 

Deputies  were  to  be  sent  to  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  amongst  those  whom  the  people 

■  Meurs.  Areop.  c.  8.  *  Arislid.  Orat'.  in  Mia,  t  i.  p.  24. 

'  Plat,  in  Pboc.  p.  748.         "  Demosth.  de  ConiD.  p.  495. 
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had  made  choice  of  was  the  orator  if^Bchines,  whose 
conductwasnotentirelyexemptfromsuspicion.  The 
Areopagua,  on  whose  stern  virtue  talents  without  pro  • 
bity  make  no  impression^  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  ^schines,  and  pronounced  that  the 
orator^Hyperides,  appeared  to  them  more  worthy  of  so 
honourablea  commission.  The  people  immediately 
appointed  Hyperides.' 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  the  Areopagus, 
stripped  as  it  is  of  almost  all  its  functions,  has  neither 
forfeited  its  reputation,  nor  departed  from  its  integrity, 
but  even  in  its  decline  continues  to  command  the 
public  respect.  I  shall  mention  another  example 
that  passed  under  my  eyes. 

The  Areopagus  had  repaired  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, to  give  its  opinion  respecting  the  project  of  a 
citizen  mamed  Timarchus,  vrho  was  soon  after  pro- 
scribed for  the  depravity  of  his  manners.  Autolycus 
addressed  them  in  the  name  of  the  whole  court.  This 
senator,  educated  in  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times, 
and  a  stranger  to  the  shameful  abuse  to  which  the 
most  ordinary  terms  of  conversation  are  now  per- 
verted, sufl*ered  a  word  to  drop  from  him,  whichj  mis- 
construed from  its  real  sense,  admitted  of  an  allusion 
to  the  licentious  life  of  Timarchus.  The  whole  as- 
sembly applauded  him  in  a  transport,  and  Autolycus, 
astonished,  assumed  a  severer  countenance.  After 
a  moment's  pause,  he  attempted  to  proceed;  but 
the  people,  putting  an  arch  construction  on  the  most 

'  Demottb.  de  Coron.  p.  40^. 
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innocent  expressions,  never  ceased  to  interupt  him  ' 
by  a  confused  noise  and  immoderate  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. A  distinguished  citizen  now  rising,  exclaimed : 
Are  you  not  ashamed,  Athenians,  to  be  gtulty  of 
such  indecency  in  presence  of  the  Areopagites? 
The  people  answered  that  they  fdt  aU  the  venera- 
tion due  to  the  majesty  of  that  tribunal;  but  that 
there  were  circumstances  in  which  it  was  impossible 
to  restrain  themselves  within  Ihebounds  of  decorum." 
What  virtues  must  not  this  body  have  possessed,  to 
have  established  and  maintained  so  high  an  c^nion 
of  the  respect  due  to  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
and  what  good  might  it  not  have  produced,  had 
they  known  how  to  value  it  as  it  deserved! 

"  Muiaa.  \a  Tinurch.  p.  272. 
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Of  ifocHSotioiu  ani  Legai  Proetditrei  among  the  AAeiaaat. 

The  causes  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice  cod- 
cern  either  offences  against  thegovemmeotjOragainst 
iadividuals.  In  the  former  case,  every  citizen  may 
indiscriminately  step  forward  as  a  prosecutor ;  in  the 
latter,  the  injured  person  alone  possesses  that  right. 
The  punishment  for  crimes  against  the  state  is  often 
capital ;  but  for  offences  against  individuals  it  is  con- 
fined to  damages  and  pecuniary  satisfaction. 

In  a  democracy,  more  than  in  any  other  govern- 
ment, the  injury  done  to  the  state  becomes  personal 
to  every  citizen,  and  violence  towards  an  individual 
is  a  crime  agunst  the  state.'  At  Athens  it  is  not 
thought  sufficient  that  public  prosecutions  may  be 
commenced  against  those  who  betray  their  country, 
or  are  guilty  of  impiety,  sacrilege,  or  firing  the  city :" 
such  a  prosecution  lies  also  against  the  general  who 
has  not  performed  everything  which  he  ought  to  have 
done  or  might  have  done;  against  the  soldier  who 
absents  himself  from  the  enrolment,  or  deserts  from 
the  army ;  agfunst  the  ambassador,  the  magistrate,  the 
judge,  or  the  orator,  who  have  been  guilty  of  mis- 

*  Demoslb.  adr.  Mid.  p.  010.        ■■  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  §  40,  &c 
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conduct ;  against  the  individual  who  has  assumed  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen^  withoutthe  necessary  qualifica- 
tionSj  or  who  has  taken  on  himself  any  office  from 
which  he  is  excluded;  against  the  man  who  corrupts 
his  judges,  debauchee  youth,  remains  in  celibacy,  or 
attacks  the  life  or  honour  of  a  citizen ;  in  fine,  against 
all  who  are  guilty  of  offences  which  evidently  tend 
to  disturb  the  government  or  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  citizens. 

Litigations  on  the  subject  of  a  disputed  inherit- 
ance, a  breach  of  trust,  an  uncertain  debt,  damage 
received  in  property,  and  a  variety  of  other  cases, 
which  do  not  immediately  concern  the  state,  afford 
matter  of  trial  between  the  parties.' 

The  proceedings  vary  in  some  points,  as  well 
from  the  difference  of  the  courts  in  which  they  are 
institutedasfromthatof  theoffences.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  essential  formalities. 

Public  actions  are  sometimes  commenced  before 
the  senate,  or  before  the  people,'  who,  after  a  first 
decision,  refer  them  to  one  of  the  superior  courts ;' 
but,  in  general,  the  accuser  addresses  himself  to  one 
of  the  chief  magistrates,*  who  puts  several  interroga- 
tories to  him,  and  asks  him  whether  he  has  reflected 
well  on  the  step  he  is  about  to  take,  if  he  is  prepared, 
if  it  would  not  be  to  his  advantage  to  have  further 


"  SigOD.  de  Rep.  Athen.  lib.  3.      Herald.  AnimadT.  in  Jua.  ' 
Attic  lib.  3.         '  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  603.      Ererg.  p.  1058. 
Poll.  lib.  B.  C.  6.  $  5).     Htrpocr.  in  Elvay.         *  Demosth.  in 
Mid.  p.  fi37.    Herald.  Animadr.  p.  233.        •  Pet,  Leg.  Alt 
p.  314. 
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prooft,  if  be  has  witnesses,  if  he  wishes  to  be  pro- 
vided with  any  ?  He  apprises  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  must  take  an  oath  to  go  on  with  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  that  a  kind  of  in&my  is  annexed  to  the  vio- 
lation of  that  oath.  He  then  appoints  the  trial,  and 
makes  the  accuser  appear  a  second  time  in  his  pre- 
sence, when  he  repeats  the  same  questions;  and  If 
he  still  persists,  his  declaration  remains  fixed  up  in 
some  public  place  till  the  judges  are  ready  to  hear 
the  cause.* 

The  accused  then  puts  in  his  plea,  grounded  either 
on  a  former  decision,  long  prescription,  or  the  in- 
competence of  the  court.*  He  may  put  off  the  trial, 
bring  an  action  agtunst  his  adversary,  and  defer  for 
some  time  the  judgment  which  he  fears. 

After  these  preliminaries,  which  are  not  practi- 
cable in  all  cases,  the  parties  sware  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  personaUy  begin  to  discuss  the  cause. 
They  are  allowed  a  limited  Ume  to  explain  themselves, 
measured  by  drops  of  water  falling  horn  a  vessel.' 
'  In  general,  they  do  but  repeat  what  more  eloquent 
tongues  have  dictated  to  them  in  private.  After  they 
have  done  speaking,  they  may  solicit  the  assistance 
of  orators  who  possess  their  confidence,  or  interest 
themselves  in  their  Sate.* 

^  Demonh.  id  Theocrio.  p.  85a  Id.  id  Mid.  p.  619  et  620. 
Ulp.iDOTat.adv.  Mid.p.641,  M3,etS0S.  Pet  L^.  Att.  p.  318. 
°  Demosth.  adv.  PanUsD.  p.  1)92.  Ulpian.  in  Oral.  Demoatb.  adv. 
Mid.  p.  603.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  $  57.  Sigoa.  de  Rep.  AtheD. 
lib.  3.  c.  4.  '  PlaL  iD  Tbeat.  L  i.  p.  173.  Ariatoph.  Aeharo. 
T.  693.  Schol.  ibid.  Demoatb.  et  jGschin.  pawiin.  Luciaa  Pis. 
cat  c.  38.  t  i.  p.  597.  '  Demostb.  io  Neeri  p.  863.      .ifisch. 

da  Pala.  Leg.  p.  434.     Id.  in  Cteaipb.  p.  461. 
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In  the  course  of  the  bial,  the  witnesses  give  their 
testimony  aloud.  For  in  criminal,  as  well  as  in  dvil 
cases,  it  is  arule  that  all  proceedings  ^ould  be  pub- 
lic, liieaccuaermayrequirethedavesoftiieadvene 
party  to  be  put  to  the  torture.'  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  that  a  barbarity  so  dreadful  cxiuld  hare 
been  exercised  on  men  whose  fidelity  ought  not  to  be 
t«mpted,  if  they  are  attached  (o  their  masteiv;  and 
whose  testimony  cannot  but  besuspicious^  if  they  are 
discontentedwiththem.  Sometimeaone  of  the  parties, 
of  his  own  firee  will,  presents  his  slaves  to  this  in- 
human proof,*  persuaded  that  he  has  the  right,  as  be 
Unfortunately  has  the  power,  to  commit  this  crud  act 
Sometimes  he  refiises  the  requisition  made  him  for 
this  purpose,^  either  ftom  the  dread  of  a  deposition 
extorted  by  the  violence  of  the  tortures,  or  that  his 
heart  listens  to  the  remonstrances  of  humanity;  but 
his  refiisal  in  this  case  gives  room  for  the  strongest 
suspicions,  whilst  nothing  inspires  a  more  favourable 
prejudice  in  behalf  of  the  parties  or  witnesses,  than 
when  they  offer,  as  a  corroboration  of  what  they 
affirm,  to  take  an  oath  upon  the  head  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  of  their  parents.' 

We  shall  only  cursorily  observe,  that  file  torture 
cannot  be  inflicted  on  a  citizen  but  in  extraordinary 
cases. 

Previous  to  pronouncing  the  judgment,  the  mag^- 

'  DenKwdi.  in  Near.  p.  880;  in  Onet.  1.  p.  934;  in  Pantan. 
p.  BBS.  *  Id.  in  Aphob.  3.  page  913 ;  in  Nicostr.  page  1 107. 
^  Demoadi.  ii  Steph.  1.  p.  S77.  Isocr.  in  Trapezit  t.  ii.  p,  477. 
'  Denosth.  in  Apbob.  3.  p.  913  et  917. 
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trate  who  presides  at  the  tribunal  distributes  to  each 
of  the  judges  a  white  ball  to  acquit,  and  a  black  one 
to  condemnj  the  party  accused."  An  officer  apprises 
them  that  the  question  is  simply  confined  to  the  de- 
cinon  of  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  and  they  proceed  to 
deposit  ^idr  suffrages  in  a  box.  If  there  be  a  ma- 
JMity  of  black  balls,  the  president  of  the  court  traces 
out  a  long  line  on  a  tablet  covered  with  wax,  exposed 
to  every  eye;  if  the  white  are  most  numerous,  a 
shortOT  line;'  and  if  the  votes  be  equal,  the  accused 
is  acquitted." 

In  cases  where  the  punishment  -is  specified  by 
law,  this  first  judgment  is  sufficient;  but  when  that 
isonlyexpressed-inthe.declaration  of  the  prosecutor, 
the  offender  has  a  right  to  demand  a  mitigation ;  and 
this  second  question  is  decided  by  a  new  Vial>  to 
which  Uiey  instantly  proceed." 

He  who,  having  commenced  m  prosecution,  either 
drops  it,  or  Mh  in  obtaining  the  fifth  part  of  tite 
sufirages,"  is  generally  sentenced  to  a  penalty  of  one 
thousand  drachmas.*  But  as  nothing  is  so  easy  or 
so  dangerous  as  invidious  accusations  on  the  sul^ect 
of  religion,  the  punishment  of  death  is  decreed,  in 

'  Poll.  Ub.  8.  c  10.  ^  ns.  Maure.  Araop.  c.  8.  ■  Arb- 
toph.  in  Veap.  ▼.  IDS.  Schol.  ibid.  ~  JEaeb.  in  Ctesph.  p. 
469.  Arislot.  Problem,  wet.  39.  t.  ii.  p.  812.  Id.  de  Rbetor. 
o.  19.  L  ii.  p.  028.  *  Ulpiao.  in  Deraosth.  adv.  Timarch.  p. 
822.  P«t.  Leg.  Attic,  p.  3S5.  *Plat.  Apol.  Socrat  t.  i.p.  M. 
Danoatb.  de  Cor.  p.  617.;  io  Mid.  p.  fllO  ;  to  Androt.  p.  70S; 
m  Afiatocr.  p.  738 ;  in  Timocr.  p.  774 ;  in  Tbeocrin.  p.  850. 
*  900  tivrea  (or  371.  10«.)  This  buid  was  very  considerable  wben 
tbe  law  «B9  fint  made. 
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certain  cases,  against  the  man  who  shall  accuse  an- 
other of  impiety  without  being  able  to  convict  him.^ 

Private  causes  are,  in  many  points,  conducted  in 
the  same  mode  as  public  prosecutions,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  brought  in  the  first  instance  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  archons,  who  sometimes  pronounce 
a  sentence  subject  to  an  appeal,^  and  sometimes  con- 
tent themselves  with  taking  the  necessary  informa- 
tions, which  they  lay  before  the  superior  courts.' 

There  are  causes  which  may  be  prosecuted  civilly 
by  a  private  accusation,  and  criminally  by  a  public  ac- 
tion. Such  is  the  nature  of  an  insult  committed  on  the 
person  of  a  citizen.'  The  laws,  whose  intention  it  isto 
provide  for  his  safety,  authorise  all  his  fellow -citizens 
publicly  to  prosecute  the  aggressor ;  but  the  choice  of 
his  vengeance  is  left  to  the  offended,  who  may  sue  for 
a  sum  of  money  if  he  brings  a  civil  action,  and  even 
punish  the  offender  with  death,  if  he  lays  a  criminal 
indictment.  The  orators  frequently  abuse  these  laws, 
by  changing,  by  insidious  artifices,  those  suits  into 
criminal,  which  in  their  origin  were  merely  civil. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  danger  the  parties  have  to 
apprehend.  I  haveseen  judges  inattentive,  duringthe 
reading  of  the  documents,  lose  sight  of  the  question, 
and  g^ve  their  suffrages  at  a  venture;*  I  have  seen 
men,  powerfid  from  their  wealth,  publicly  insult  the 
poorer  people,  who  durst  not  demand  reparation  for 

"■  Poll.  lib.  8.  c  6.  ^  41.  ■■  Demosih.  in  Onet,  J.  p.  920. 
Id.  in  Olfinp.  p.  1068.      Plat,  in  SoloD.  p.  88.  '  Ulpian.  in 

Orat.  Demoath.  adv.  Mid.  p.  S4I.  '  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Jus. 
Alt.  lib.  3.  c.  11.  p.  138.         '  Machio.  in  CtcBiph.  p.  459. 
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the  offence;'  I  have  seen  them  perpetuate^  in  some 
sort,  a  law-suit,  by  obtaining  succesBive  delays,  and 
prevent  tbe  tribunols  from  determining  on  their 
crimes,  till  the  public  indignation  had  subsided ;'  I 
have  seen  them  appear  in  court,  escorted  by  a  nu- 
merous retinue  of  corrupt  witnesses^  and  even  of 
honest  men,  who,  from  weakness,  submitted  to  in- 
crease the  train  of  their  attendants,  and  lend  them 
the  sanction  of  their  presence  ;'  I  have  seen  them, 
in  a  word,  arm  the  superior  tribunals  against  subor- 
dinate judges  who  had  refused  to  aid  them  in  their 
unjust  proceedings/ 

Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  there  are 
so  many  modes  of  getting  rid  of  a  rival,  or  of  taking 
vengeance  of  an  enemy ;  so  many  public  accusations 
are  combined  with  private  litigations ;  that  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted,  that  more  .causes  are  brought 
before  the  tribunals  of  Athens  than  before  those  of  aQ 
the  rest  of  Greece.'  This  abuse  is  inevitable  in  a 
stale,  which,  inorderto  restore  its  exhausted  finances,  ' 
has  frequently  no  other  resource  but  that  of  facilitat- 
ing public  accusations,  and  of  profiting  by  the  confis- 
cations arising  from  them :  it  is  inevitable  ina  state 
in  which  the  citizens,  obliged  mutually  to  watch  each 
other,  perpetually  stru^ling  for  honours,  contending 
for  employments,  and  having  accounts  to  settle  with 
the  government,  necessarily  assume  the  character  of 
spies  and  censors.     A  multitude  of  informers,  uni- 

•  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  606.  '  Id.  Ibid.  p.  616  et  641. 

'  Id.  ibid.  p.  825.  •  Id.  ibid.  p.  617.  •  Xen.  de  Rep. 

AtbcD.  p.  899. 
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venally  odious,  but  at  the  Bame  time  formidable, 
inflame  these  intestine  dissensions;  disseminate  sus- 
picions and  difiBdence  through  society ;  and  auda- 
ciously seize  on  the  remains  of  the  fortunes  they 
have  ruined.  They  have  indeed  against  them  the 
severity  of  the  laws,  and  the  contempt  of  virtuous 
men ;  butio  their  favour  they  have  the  pretext  of  pub- 
lic good,  80  often  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
ambition  and  private  enmity ;  and  they  have  also, 
what  is  of  still  more  avail  to  obtain  their  ends,  their 
effrontery  and  their  instdence. 

The  Athenians  are  less  terrified  Uian  foreigners 
at  the  vices  of  an  absolute  democracy.  The  extreme 
of  liberty  appears  to  them  so  great  a  blessing,  that 
to  preserve  it  they  sacrifice  even  their  tranquillity. 
Besides,  if  pubUc  accusatitns  be  a  subject  of  terror 
to  some,  they  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  tbey  almost  all 
take  a  particular  delight  in  the  chicane  and  artifices 
of  the  bar,  to  which  they  ^ve  themselves  up  with 
that  ardour  which  especially  characterizes  them  in 
all  their  pursuits.^  Their  activity  derives  new  life 
from  perpetual  and  subde  discussions  of  their  inte- 
rests ;  and  it  is  possibly  to  this,  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  that  we  are  to  attribute  that  superior 
\  penetration,  and  that  turbulent  eloquence,  which 
(distinguish  the  Athenians  from  every  other  pec^le 
\)a  earth. 

''  Arislopb.  in  Pac.  v.  a04.    Id.  \a  Equit.  t.  1314.    Scbol.  ibid. 

4 
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Of  Crimei  and  PwdikmenU. 

Some  penal  lavrs  are  engravea  od  columns  placed 
near  the  tribunals.'  If  these  could  be  so  multiplied 
as  to  exhibit  an  exact  scale  of  all  offences,  and  the 
corresponding  punishments,  the  judicial  decisions 
would  be  more  equitable,  and  fewer  crimes  would  be 
committed  against  sodety.  But  no  attempt  has  any 
where  been  made  to  appreciate  each  particular  trans- 
gression ;  yet  it  is  matter  of  universal  complaint,  that 
there  is  no  uniform  standard  for  the  punishment 
of  tlie  guil^.  The  jurisprudence  of  Athens  supplies, 
in  many  cases,  the  silence  of  the  laws.  We  have  al- 
ready said,  that  when  these  do  not  specify  the  penalty, 
a  previous  trial  is  necessary  to  declare  the  culprit  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  and  a  second  to  determine  the 
chastisement  he  meriis.'  In  the  interval  between 
these  decisions,  the  judges  demand  of  the  offender  to 
what  punishment  be  would  condemn  himself.  He  is 
allowed  to  make  choice  of  that  which  u  the  mildest 
and  least  injurious  to  his  int^est,  though  the  accuser 
may  have  called  for  the  severest  and  that  most  con- 

■=  Lya.  pro  Cod.  Eratost  p.  17.  Aodoc.  de  Myiter,  p.  19. 
*  .^scfaia.  jn  CtCEipb.  p.  WO.  Herald.  AuimsdT.  in  Jus.  Attic 
p.lM.  S3.     Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  335. 
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formal)le  to  his  anger  or  his  hatred ;  the  orators 
discuss  both;  and  the  judges,  acting  in  some  mea- 
sure as  arbitrators,  endeavour  to  conciliate  the 
parties,  and  establish  as  just  a  proportion  as  possible 
between  the  offence  and  the  punishment." 

All  the  Athenians  are  liable  to  suffer  tiie  same 
punishments ;  all  may  be  deprived  of  life,  of  liberty, 
of  their  country,  of  their  property  and  privileges. 
Let  us  take  a  cursory  view  of  these  different  articles. 

The  laws  of  Athens  punish  with  death,  sacrilege;' 
profanation  of  the  mystmes  ;*  enterprises  against 
the  state,  and  especially  against  the  democracy ;' 
deserters ;'  (hose  who  give  up  to  the  enemy  a  strong 
hold,  a  galley,  or  a  delachmentof  troops  ;^  all  crimes, 
in  short,  that  directiy  attack  religion,  government, 
or  the  life  of  an  individual. 

The  same  punishment  is  in6icted  for  robbery 
committed  in  the  day,  when  exceeding  the  value  of 
fifty  drachmas;*  or  robbery  by  night  of  the  smallest 
sum ;  for  theft  committed  in  the  baths,  and  in  the 
gymnasia,  no  matter  how  trifling  the  loss.' 

Criminals  are  generally  deprived  of  life  by  the 

*  Ulpian.  in  D^noath.  aiv.  Timocr.  p.  832.  '  Xen.  HieL 

Grsc  lib.  1.  p.  450.  Id.  Mentorab.  lib.  1 .  p.  731.  Diod.  lib.  1 6. 
p.  437.     ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  16.  «  ADdocid.dtiMyst.- 

pan  1.  p.  1.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  200.     Pet.  Leg.  AtL  p.  3S. 

*  XeQ.  ut  SQpri.  Aodocid.  de  Myst.  p.  13.  Plut.  in  Pabl.  t.  i. 
p.  110.        *  Said,  ei  Hesyth.  id  Awo/uX.     Pet.  Leg.  Att,  p.  563. 

*  Lys,  contr.  Pbilon.  p.  408.  •  Upwards  of  45  livre*  (or 
11.  I7s.  6d.)  '  Xen.  Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  731.  Demosth.  in  Tim. 
p.  701.  Isocr.  in  Lochit  t.  ii.  p.  550.  AristoL  Probl.  gect.  20. 
t.  i).  p.  814.  Pet  Leg.  Ati.  p.  538.  Herald.  Animadr.  in  Jus. 
AtL  lib.  4.  c  8. 
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cord,  the  Bword,  or  poison :"  sometimes  they  are  made 
to  expire  under  the  bastinado :'  sometimes  they  are 
thrown  into  the  sea,"  or  into  a  pit  (iiU  of  sharp  spikes, 
to  hasten  their  death  ;■*  for  it  is  considered  as  a  species 
of  impiety  to  suffer  even  criminals  to  die  of  hunger.* 

The  citizen  accused  of  certain  crimes  is  detained 
in  prison  until  he  is  tried ;'  if  condemned  to  die,  until 
his  execution ;'  the  man  who  owes  money,  till  he  has 
paid  his  debt.*  Some  crimes  are  expiated  by  an  im- 
prisonment of  several  years,  or  a  few  days :'  others 
only  by  perpetual  con^nement.*  In  certain  cases 
persons  accused  may  avoid  the  prison  by  giving  bail ;' 
in  others,  the  criminals  confined  there  are  loaded 
with  chains,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  move.' 

Banishment  is  a  punishment  the  more  rigorous  to 
an  Athenian,  as  he  can  no  where  find  the  same  en- 
joyments as  in  his  own  country,  and  the  resources  of 
iViendship  cannot  alleviate  his  misfortune.  A  citizen 
'  who  should  grant  him  an  asylum  would  be  subject 
the  same  punishment.* 

This  proscription  lakes  place  under  two  remark- 
able circumstances :  1st,  A  man  acquitted  of  an  invo- 

■  Pet.Leg.  Alt.  p.  364.  PoU.  Archsolog.  Gnec.  lib.  I.e.  25. 
'  Lys.  in  Agor&t.  p.  253  et  257.  °  Scbol.  Aristoph.  in  Equit. 

T.  1300.  '  Aristoph.  ia  Plat  r.  431.     Id.  io  Equit.  v.  1359. 

Schol.  ibid.    Dinarch.  adv.  Oerooatb.  p.  181.  i  Sophocl.  in 

Aotig.  V.  786.     Scbol.  ibid.  '  Andoc.  de  Myst.  part  2.  p.  7 

et  12.  *  Plat,  in  Pbadon.  t  i.  p.  58.         '  Andocid.  de  Myst. 

part  1.  p.  12.  DemoBth.  in  Apat  p.  033.'  Id.  in  Aristogit.  p.  837. 
■  Demoslh.  in  Timocr.  p.  789,  791  et  792.  *  Plat.  Apol.  Socrat. 
I.  i.  p.  37.  '  Oerooatb.  in  Timocr.  p.  795.  '  Plat.  Apol.' 

Socrat.  t  i.  p.  37.  Demosth.  ia  Timocr.  p.  789.  Ulpiao.  ibid.' 
p.  818.         ■  Demostb.  in  Polycl.  p.  1091. 
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lunlary  murder  must  absent  himself  for  a  whole  year, 
nor  return  to  Athens  til)  be  has  giv^i  satisfiiction  to 
the  relations  of  the  deceased,  and  purified  hims^  by 
religious  ceremonies.^  Sdly,  He  who,  accused  before 
the  Areopagus  of  a  premeditated  murder,  despairs  of 
bis  cause,  aftera  first  hearing,  may,  before  the  judges 
proceed  to  give  their  Totes,  condemn  himself  to  exile, 
and  withdraw  unmolested.*  His  property  is  confis- 
cated, but  his  person  is  safe,  provided  he  does  not 
appear  either  in  the  territory  of  the  republic,  or  at 
any  of  the  solemn  festivals  of  Greece;  for,  in  that 
case^  ev^  At}ienian  is  allowed  to  drag  him  to  justice, 
or  put  him  to  death.  This  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ci[Je  Ibat  a  murderer  ought  not  to  breathe  the  same 
air,  or  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  which  were  en- 
joyed by  the  person  whom  be  bas  deprived  of  life.' 

Confiscations  are  in  a  great  measure  applied  to 
the  public  treasury,  into  which  all  fines  are  pud, 
after  deducting  a  tenth  part  for  the  worship  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  a  fiftieth  for  that  of  some  other  deities.* 

Degradation  deprives  a  man  of  all  or  part  of  the 
rights  of  a  citizen ;  a  penalty  strictly  conformable  to 
the  general  order  of  things,  for  it  is  but  just  to  compel 
him  to  renounce  privileges  which  hehasabused.  This 
is  the  punbhment  most  easily  proportioned  to  the  of- 
fence, for  it  is  susceptible  of  gradations  according  to 

^  Pet.  Leg,  A(t.  p.  513.  *  Demosth.  id  Aristocr.  p.  730. 

Poll  lib.  8.  c.  9.  S  09.  *  Demoetb.  in  Aristocr.  p.  739  et  730. 
Herald.  Animad.  in  Jus.  Attic  p.  300.  '  Demosth.  adv. 

Timocr.  p.  791.     Id.  adv.  Theocr.  p.  863.     M.  adv.  Amto;. 
'  p.  881.    Id.  adv.  Neer.  p.  8fil. 
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the  nature  and  number  of  these  privileges/  Some- 
times it  prohibits  the  offender  from  ascending  the 
rostrum,  from  attending  at  the  general  assembly,  or 
from  taking  his  seat  among  the  senators  or  judges ; 
sometimes  it  interdicts  him  from  entering  the  tem- 
ples, and  all  participation  in  the  sacred  rites;  in 
some  cases  he  is  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  forum, 
or  to  travel  in  certain  countries ;  in  others,  by  being 
deprived  of  all  his  privileges,  he  is  left  with  only 
the  burthen  of  a  life  destitute  of  enjoyment,  and  a 
liberty  which  he  cannot  exercise.'  This  is  a  very 
heavy  and  highly  salutary  punishment  in  a  demo- 
cracy, inasmuch  as  the  privileges  forfeited  by  this 
degradation  being  there  deemed  of  more  import- 
ance, and  held  in  higher  estimation,  than  in  other 
governments,  nothing  is  so  mortifying  to  a  citizen 
as  to  find  himself  reduced  below  his  equals. 
An  individual  in  this  predicament  is  as  it  were  a 
dethroned  citizen,  left  among  society  as  an  example 
to  oUiers. 

This  interdiction  is  notalwaysattended  with  oppro- 
brium. An  Athenian  who  has  introduced  himself  into 
the  cavalry,  without  undergoing  a  previous  examina- 
tion, is  punished,  because  he  has  infringed  the  laws  ;* 
-but  he  is  not  dishonoured,  because  he  has  notoffended 
against  good  mofak.  From  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  species  of  stigma  disappears,  when  the  cause 

'  Aodocid.  de  Mysler.  part  2.  p.  10.  '  Aodocid.  de  Myster, 
part  3.  p.  10.  Demostb.  OraL  3.  id  ArisU^.  p.  832,  S34,  830,  et 
845.  JEadk.  io  CieaipL  L;a.  in  Andoc.  p.  lis.  Ulpian.  in 
Orat.     Demosth.  adv.  Mid.  p.  062  et  665.  "  Lys.  in  Alcib. 

p.  277.     Tayl.  Lection.  Lysiac.  p.  717. 
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which  gave  rise  to  it  ceases  to  exist.  He  who  stands 
indebted  to  the  public  treasury,  forfeits  the  rights  of 
citizenship ;  but  he  is  reinstated  in  those  rights  the 
moment  he  has  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  state.'  By 
the  same  train  of  reasoning,  the  republic  does  not 
blush  to  call  to  her  assistance,  in  the  hour  of  immi- 
nent danger,  all  the  citizens  who  have  been  sus- 
pended from  their  functions.^  But  it  is  a  necessary 
step  previously  to  revoke  the  decree  that  had  con- 
demned them;  and  this  revocation  can  only  be 
effected  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  six  thousand 
judges,  and  must  be  subject  to  conditions  imposed 
by  the  senate  and  the  people.' 

Irregularity  of  conduct  and  depravity  of  manners 
produce  another  kind  of  ignominy  which  the  laws 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  efface ;  but  by  uniting 
their  authority  with  that  of  the  public  opinion,  they 
take  from  the  citizen  who  has  lost  the  esteem  of 
others,  the  resources  he  found  in  his  rank  in  life. 
Thus,  by  excluding  from  public  offices  and  employ- 
ments the  man  who  has  ill-treated  his  parents,"  the 
soldier  who  has  cowardly  abandoned  his  post,  or  his 
buckler,'  they  publicly  brand  him  with  a  mark  of 
infemy  that  necessarily  produces  remorse. 

'  Demonb.  in  Theocr.  p.  857.  IJban.  xa  Argum,  Orat  De- 

moath.  adv.  Aristog.  page  843.  ^  Aodocid.  de  Myst.  page  14. 

Demoslh.  adv.  Aristog.  p.  840.  '  Demouh.  in  Timocr.  p.  780. 

■Laert.io  Solon,  lib.  l.§  55.  ■  Andodd.  de  Myst.  p.  10. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Mamurs  and  Cioil  Life  of  the  Atheniant. 

At  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  enter  the  city  with  their  provisions,  singing 
ancient  ballads."  At  the  same  hour  the  shops  open 
with  no  little  noise,  and  alt  the  Athenians  are  in 
motion.'  Some  resume  the  labours  of  their  pro- 
fession ;  others  disperse  themselves,  in  considerable 
numbers,  among  the  different  tribunals,  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  judges. 

Among  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  army,  it  is 
customary  to  make  two  meals  a  day  ;'*  but  persons  of 
a  certain  rank  content  themselves  with  one,'  which 
some  eat  at  noon,'  but  the  greater  number  a  little 
before  the  setting  of  the  sun .'  In  the  afternoon  they 
take  a  few  moments  sleep,'  or  play  with  little  pieces 
of  bone,  or  at  dice,  and  games  of  commerce.' 

In  the  first  of  these  games  they  make  use  of  four 

<■  Ariitopfa.  ID  Eccles.  r.  278.  '  Id.  in  Avib.  t.  400.     De- 

nietr.  Pbaler.  de Elocut  No.  161.  ^  HerodoL  lib.  I.e.  63. 

X«i.  Hist  Orac.  lib.  5.  p.  573.  Demotth.  in  Everg.  p.  lOOO. 
Theophr.  Characl.  c.  3.  '  Plat  Epist  7.  L  iii.  p.  326.  Aatbol. 
lib.  2.  p.  185.  •  Atben.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  p.  11.  '  Id.  ibid. 

Ariitopb.  in  Eccl«s.  t.  648.    Schol.  ibid.  ■Fberecr.  ap. 

Aihen.  lib.  3.  p.  76.  '  Herodot  lib.  1.  c.  63.    Theoph.  ap^ 

Atben.lib.  12.  p.  S32. 
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small  pieces  of  bone,  having  one  of  these  four  num- 
bers, 1 ,  3, 4,  and  6/  on-  each  of  their  sides.  From 
their  different  combinations  result  35  throws,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  gods,  princes, 
heroes,  &c.*  Some  are  losing,  and  others  winning 
throws.  The  most  ikvourable  of  all  is  that  they  call 
Venus,  which  is  whep  the  four  bones  turn  up  the 
four  different  numbers.' 

In  the  game  of  dice,  they  likewise  distinguish  lucky 
4nd  unlucky  throws  ;**  but  frequently,  without  at- 
tending to  this  distinctioa,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cast 
a  higher  number  than  the  adversary."  The  pair- 
royal  of  six  is  the  most  fortunate  throw.'  Only  three 
dice  are  employed  at  this  game.  They  shake  them 
in  a  dice-box,  and  to  prevent  cheating,  throw  them 
into  a  hollow  cylinder,  through  which  they  pass,  and 
roU  upon  the  chequer-board.'*  Sometimes,  instead  . 
of  three  dice,  they  make  use  of  the  three  tittle  bones 
above  mentioned. 

The  preceding  games  are  games  of  pure  chance,. 
but  the  following  entirely  dependsonjudgment.  On 
a  table  on  which  are  traced  lines  or  pyramidal  points'/ 


T  Ludao.  de  Amar.  t.  ii.  p.  4t5!  Poll.  lib.  0.  cap.  7.  §  loa 
■  EiuL  ad  Iliad.  1^.  p.  1289.  Meurs.  de  Lud.  Qrac.  io  'Avrpay. 
■Lucian.  ibid.  Cicer.  deDiria.  lib.  I.  c  13;  lib.  2.  c.  21.  t.iii. 
p.  12  et  64.  >■  Meura.  de  Lud.  Oisc  in  Ka^  '  Poll.  lib.  9. 
c.  7.  $  117.  *  MachjL  in  Agam.  r.  33.  Schol.  ibid.  Hesycb. 
inTpur.'EE.  Not.  ibid.  °  .^lachin.  in  Timarch.p.2(l9.  Poll. 
lib.  7.  c  33.  §  303.  Id.  lib.  10.  c.  SI.  ^  150.  Harpocr.  in  Aunnic. 
et  in  ^^  Valeo.  ibid.  Said,  in  Aioc.  Salmas.  in  Vopisc.  p.  400. 
*  8«e  noUi  XVL  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  '  Sof^ocl.  ap. 

Poll.  lib.  9.  c  7.  §  07. 
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they  range  on  each  side  pieces,  or  men  of  dif- 
ferent colours.*  The  skill  of  this  game  consists 
in  sustaining  one  piece  by  the  other ;  in  taking  those 
of  the  adversary,  when  he  leaves  them  unguarded ; 
or  in  blocking  him  up,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
advancing  :*  but  he  is  permitted  to  play  again  when 
he  has  made  a  wrong  move.'* 

Sometimes  the  latter  game  is  played  with  dice, 
the  player  regulating  the  moves  of  hia  men  or  pieces 
by  the  number  he  throws.  In  this  case  it  ia  his 
business  to  know  what  throws  will  prove  fetal  or  ad- 
vantageous to  him,  and  to  profit  by  the  favoura  of 
fortune,  or  byjudgmentcorrecther caprices.'  This, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  game,  requires  a  number  of 
combinations,  and,  to  excel  in  it,  should  be  practised 
from  early  youth.'  Some  persons  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  skill,  that  their  names  become  celebrated, 
and  no  persons  will  venture  to  play  with  them." 

St  different  times  of  the  day,  and  especially  in  the  , 
morning,  before  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  before 
supper,  the  company  repair  to  the  banks  of  the 
llissus  and  the  environs  of  the  city,  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
treme pureness  of  the  air,  and  the  delightful  pro- 


■  Poll.  lib.  9.  c.  7.  h  S8.  *  Plat,  da  Rep.  lib.  «.  L  n.  p.  487. 
'Id.  ioHipparch.  t.  ii.  p.  ^9^  Hesych.et  Sutd.  n'AvoA.  *  It 
19  presumed  that  ihis  game  bora  some  reaemblancs  to  Ae  game 
of  dranghts,  or  cheaa;  and  the  follo^ring  to  that  of  back-gam- 
mon. The  reader  may  coniult  MeuTs.  de  Lud.  Qrac.  in  Utrr. 
Buleog.  (le  Lud.  Veir.  Hyde,  Hist.  Nerd.  Salmas.  in  Vopisc, 
p.  459.  "  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  604.     Plut.  in  Pyrr. 

t.  i.  p.  400.  ■  Plat  de  Rep.  lib.  %  p;  374.  *  Aihan. 

lib.  I.e.  14.  p.  16. 
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spects  that  present  themselves  on  every  side ;"  but  the 
usual  place  of  meeting  is  the  forum,  the  most  fre- 
quented part  oftheivholecity."  As  it  is  there  that  the 
general  assembly  is  often  held,  and  the  palace  of  the 
senate,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  chief  archon,  are 
utuate,  almost  every  one  is  attracted  thither  by  his 
own  private  business,  or  the  affairs  of  the  state.' 
Many  persons  resort  thither  for  amusement,  and 
others  in  search  of  employment.  At  certain  hours, 
the  square,  cleared  from  all  incumbrances  of  the 
market,  leaves  an  open  field  for  those  vrho  wish  to 
entertain  themselves  with  observations  on  the  crowd, 
or  make  a  display  of  their  own  persons. 

Around  the  square  are  the  shops  of  perfumers,* 

goldsmiths,  barbers,  &c.  open  to  every  person,^  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  state,  anecdotes  of  private 
families,  and  the  vices  or  ridiculous  conductof  indi- 
vidu^s,arewarmIyandclamorouslydiscussed.  From 
amidst  these  groups,  which,  by  a  confused  motion, 
are  perpetually  separating  and  re-uniting,  issue  a 
thousand  ingenious  or  satirical  pleasantries  against 
those  who  mix  with  the  company  in  a  slovenly  habit,' 


■  Pkt.  in  Phnd.  t.  iii.  p.  397  et  339.  "  Metira.  in  Ceram. 

c.  IS.  '  Detnoath.  io  Aristog.  p.  836.  *  lasteadof  Baying, 
Let  ttt  go  to  Ae  perfumer's,  they  sud,  Zd  ua  ^  to  Uteperfume;  as 
we  uy  \a  France,  La  tu  go  to  the  coffee,  and  not  eoffee-houie. 
(JUoiu  <ni  CI0.}  PolL  lib.  10.  c.  %  (j  10.  Scbol.  Aristoph.  in 
Equit.  T.  1373.  Spanb.  et  Kuster.  ibid.  *  Ariatoph.  in  Equit. 
Ly*.  adv.  OeUt.  p.  41S.  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  606.  Id.  in 
Phoim.  .p.  B43.  Theophr.  Cbaract.  c  11.  Caaaub.  et  Duport 
ibid.    Terent.  in  Pbom.  act.  1.  bcco.  2.  ».  39.  '  Tbeopbr. 

Cbarect  c.  10. 
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or  presume  to  diapby  an  offensive  ostentation ;'  for 
this  people,  passionately  addicted  to  raillery,  are  ex- 
pert at  a  kind  of  facetiousness  the  more  formidable,  as 
the  severity  of  their  satire  is  artfully  concealed  under 
it'  Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  select  company,  and 
instructive  conversation,  in  the  different  porticoes 
dispersed  through  the  city.'  Such  little  parties  can- 
not but  be  numerous  among  thcjnh'enians.  Their 
insatiable  thirst  for  news,  arising  from  the  natural 
activity  of  their  minds,  and  the  idleness  of  their 
lives;  forces  them  to  seek  the  society  of  each  other. 

This  taste,  which  is  so  predominant  as  to  draw  on 
them  the  name  of  Ijoiterers  or  Loungers,'  in  time  of 
war  becomes  a  kind  of  madness.  Then  it  is,  thatjiQ 
public,  and  in  private,  their  conversations  turn  on  mi- 
litary expeditions,  and  that  their  first  question  on 
meeting  is.  What  news  V  Then  are  seen,  on  every 
side,  those  swarms  of  news-mongers,  tracing  out 
upon  the  ground,  or  on  a  vrall,  the  map  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  army  then  is,'  loudly  proclaiming 
its  successes,  and  whispering  its  defeats  ;^  collect- 
ing and  exaggerating  rumours  which  either  throw 
the  city  into  the  most  immoderate  joy,  or  plunge  it 
.  into  dread  and  despair.' 

The  Athenians  employ  their  hours  of  peace  in 
amusements  of  a  more  pleasing  nature.     As  the 


'Tbeophr.  CbftracL  c  21.         'Ludao.de  Gymn.t.  ii.p.  807. 
■  Tbeophr.  Cbaract.  c.  4.  '  AriBloph.  id  Equil.  r.  ISflO. 

y  Demoath.  Pbilipp.  1.  p.  49.  .  *  Plut.  id  Alcib.  L  i.  p.  igs ; 

io  Nic.  p.  531.         >  Theopbr.  Cbaract.  c  8.        '  Pluu  in  Nic 
t.  i.  p.  b4i.     Id.  ID  Gamil.  t.  ii.  p.  500. 
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greater  part  of  them  cultivate  their  own  estates, 
they  mount  their  horees  in  the  morning,  and,  after 
directing  tlie  labours  of  their  sUves,  return  in  the 
evening  to  the  city." 

Their  time  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  hunting,' 
and  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium.  '  Besides  the 
puhlic  haths,  whither  the  people  flock  in  crowds,  and 
which  serve  the  poor  as  an  asylum  agtunst  the  incle- 
mencies of  winter,' private  persons  have  hatha  in 
their  houses,'  andthe  use  of  them  has  become  so  in- 
dispensable, that  they  are  introduced  even  on  hoard 
their  vessels.*  They  frequently  hathe  after  their 
walk,  and  almost  always  previous  to  a  repast.'  They 
come  out  of  the  bath  perfumed  with  essences ;  and 
these  odours  mingle  with  ^ose  they  carefully 
sprinkle  over  their  garments,  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  different  names,  according  to  the  difference 
of  their  form  and  colours.^ 

In  general  they  are  contented  with  throwing  over 
a  tunic  that  descends  to  the  mid-leg*  a  mantle  which 
almost  entirely  covers  them.  None  but  the  country 
people,  or  persrais  without  education,  tuck  up  tlie 
different  parts  of  their  dress  above  the  knee." 

Many  persons  go  barefooted ;'  others,  whether  in 

'  Xenopb.  (Ecooom.  p.  831.  *  Id.  ibid.  PlaL  de  Rep.  lib. 
2.  p.  S73.  Ariatoph.  id  Av.  v.  108*.  '  Pitt,  de  Rep.  lib.  fl. 
t.  ii.  p.  452.  '  Aristopb.  !n  Plul.  v.  533.  Schol.  ibid.  »  Plat, 
in  Plued.  %.  i.  p.  116.  Demoath.  in  Codod.  p.  1110.  Theopbr. 
cip.  28.  ^  Spanb.  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  t.  987.  '  Id.  ibid. 

'  Poll.  lib.  7.  c.  IS.  Winkel.  HitL  de  I'Art,  liv.  4.  c.  6.  'Thucyd. 
lib.  1.  c.  61.  "  Theopbr.  Cbaract.  cap.  4.     Cwaub.  ibid. 

Aiben.  bb.  1.  c.  18.  p.  31.  *  Plat,  in  I'lixd.  i.  iii.  p.  228. 

AlbeD.  lib.  13.  c.5.  p.  583. 
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the  city,  or  ona  journey,  n&y,  sometimes  even  at  pro* 
cessions,"  cover  theirbeads  witb  a  lai^  slooched  bat. 

In  the  form  and  dispositioa  of  the  several  parts  of 
dress,  the  men  Are  expected  to  study  decency,  the 
wMuento  unite  elegance  with  taste.  Thelatterwear, 
lst,awhite  tunic,  which  is  bstened  with  buttons  over 
the  shoulders,  closely  bound  under  the  boaom  with  a 
broad  sash,'  and-descends  in  waving  folds  down  to 
the  heels;*  2dly,  a  shorter  robe,  confined  round  the 
waist  by  a  broad  riband,'  and,  like  the  tunic,  bor* 
tieted  at  the  bottom  by  stripes  or  edgings  of  diffet'ent 
colours :'  sometimes  it  has  sleeves  covering  only  part 
of  the  arm :  3dly,  a  robe,  which  is  sometinles  worn 
gathered  up  like  a  scarf,  and  at  others  suffered  to  un-- 
fold  itself  over  the  body,  the  contours  and  propor" 
tions  of  which  it  is  peculiariy  wdl  adapted  to  display ; 
for  this  they  often  substitute  a  light  mantkl.*  When 
they  go  out,  they  wear  a  veil  over  their  heads. 

Flax,"  cotton,'  and,  above  all,  wool,  are  the  materi-" 
ab  of  which  the  garments  of  the  Athenians  are  nfoert 
usually  made.  The  tunic  was  formeriy  of  linen  :^  it 
is  now  of  cotton.  The  common  people  wear  a  cloth 
which  has  not  been  dyed,  and  which  will  wash.' 
The  rich  usually  prefer  cloths  of  various  colours. 
They  particularly  esteem  those  dyed  scarlet  by  means 
of  little  seeds  of  a  reddish  colour  gathered  from  a 

"  Drawings  of  Nointet,  in  the  hiog's  library  at  Paris.  '  Achill. 
Tat.  deCliloph.  et  Leucip.  Amo.  lib.  I.e.  1.  <<PolI.lib.7. 

c.  16.  '  Id.  ibid.  cap.  14.  ^65.  •  Id.  ibid.  c.  13.  $92. 

c  14.  §  16.  <  Wiokelm.  IIJ».  de  I'An,  liv.  4.  c.  i.  p.  lUb. 

•  Poll.  lib.  r.  c.  Ifl.  -  Id.  ibid.  c.  17.  Panaao.  lib.  5.  p.  384  ; 
lib.  7.  p.  578.  Uoguet,  de  I'Orig.  d«a  Lois,  &c.  U  i.  p.  130. 
'  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  6.         ■  Fersr.  de  Re  Vest.  lib.  4.  c.  13. 
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certain  sbnib/  but  they  net  a  still  higher  vaJue  on 
purple"  and  especially  on  the  cloths  of  a  very  deep 
red  and  inclining. to  violet." 

'  Very  light  dresses  are  made  for  summer.'  In 
winter  some  wear  large  robes  imported  from  Sardes, 
the  cloth  of  which,  manufactured  at  Ecbatana  in 
Media,  is  covered  wiUi  thick  Qocke  of  wool,  intended 
to  defend  the  wearer  from  the  cold," 

-  We  likewise  see  stuffs  embroidered  with  gold,' 
and  others  worked  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
in  the  uatural  colours ;'  but  these  are  employed 
only  in  the  vestments  with  which  they  cover  the 
statues  of  the  gods,**  or  for  the  dress  of  the  actors  at 
the  theatre.'  To  prevent  modest  women  from 
wealing  them,  the  laws  direct  that  they  shall  be 
worn  by  females  of  loose  reputaUon.^ 

The  Athenian  women  paint  their  eye-brows 
black,  and  apply  to  their  faces  a  layer  of  ceruse  or 
white  lead,  with  deep  tints  of  rouge.'  They  sprinkle 
over  their  hair,  which  they  ornament  with  flowers," 
a  yellow-coloured  powder."  In  proportion  as  they 
wish  to  increase  or  diminish  their  stature,  they  wear 
higher  or  lower  heels." 

■Goguel,  de  TOrig.  des  Lois,  &c.  t,  i.p.  105.  ^Plut.  in 

Alcibiad.  t.  J.  p.  IBS.  '  Qogu«t,  de  I'Orig.  des  Loia,  &c.  t  i. 
p.  100.        *  Schol,  Ariittopb.  io  A*,  v.  716,  '  Aristoph.  in 

Veap.  T.  IISS.  'Poll.  Ub.  4.  cap.  18.  §  US.  «  Plal.  de 

Rep.  lib.  8.  t.  ii.  p,  557.  "  AriBtoi.  (Econ.  I.  i.  p.  611. 

^ian.  lib.  1.  cap.  20.         '  Poll.  lib.  4.  c.  18.  §  116.  ^Pet 

Leg.  Att  p.  477.  '  Xen.  Memor.  p.  S47.     Lys.  de  Ciede 

Eratosth.  p.  8.  Eubul.  ap.  Aihen.  lib.  18.  p.  557.  Alex.  ibid.  p. 
568.  Etymol.  MagD.  io  'E^/i.  '  Simon,  ep.  Slob.  senn.  71. 
p.  436.  ■  Schol.  Tbeocr.  in  Idyll.  2.  v.  88.  Heoych.  in  Odi),. 
Salm.  in  Plin.p.  1163.  *  Lys.  in  Simon,  p.  72.    Xen.ibid. 

AleiE.  ap.  Athen.  ib. 
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Shut  up  in  their  apartments,  they  are  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  participating  in,  and  adding  toj  the 
pleasure  of  the  companies  assembled  by  their  hus- 
bands. The  law  permits  them  to  go  out  in  the  day 
only  on  certain  occasions,  and  never  in  the  night- 
time but  in  a  carriage,  and  with  a  flambeau  to  light 
them  ;'  but  this  law,  defective,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  extend  its  operation  to  all  conditions,  leaves 
the  women  of  the  lower  classes  in  a  state  of  perfect 
liberty,^  and  is  become,  for  those  of  a  higher  class, 
only  a  mere  rule  of  decorum,  a  rule  which  urgency 
of  business,  on  the  slightest  pretexts,  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  violating  every  day .  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  occasions  on  which  they  may  leave  their 
retirement.  Private  ceremonies,  to  which  no  men 
have  access,  often  assemble  ^em  among  themselves;* 
and  in  public  festivals  they  are  present  at  the  spec- 
tacles as  well  as  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple.  But 
in  general  they  are  not  to  a^>ear  unless  attended  by 
eunuchs,'  or  female  slaves  who  belong  to  them,  or 
are  occasionally  hired  in  order  to  enlarge  their  re- 
tinue.' If  their  dress  or  carriage  be  not  decent, 
magistrates,  appointed  to  ^ratch  over  them,  impose 
on  them  a  heavy  penalty,  and  inscribe  thdr  sen- 
tence on  a  tablet,  which  they  suspend  on  one  of  the 
plane  trees  of  the  public  walk.' 

'  Plut  in  SoloD.  t.  i.  p.  90.  "  ArimoL  de  Rep.  Ub.  4.  c. 

15.  torn.  ii.  p.  383.  '  Plut.  id  Perid.  torn.  i.  p.  157 et  ISO. 

*  Ariatoph.  Lfsist.  t.  1.    Scbol.  ibid.  '  Terent.  io  Euaucb. 

act.  1.  seen.  %  v.  87.  '  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  S3.     Casaub. 

.  ibid.        ■  Poll.  Kb.  8.  cap.  9.  §  113.    NoL  JuDg.  ibid. 
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But  (hey  are  sometimes  indemnified  for  the  re- 
strunt  in  which  they  live  by  teBtimoDiak  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  I  one  day  met  the  young  Leucippe, 
whose  budding  and  hitherto  unknown  charma  shone 
through  a  veil,  lifted  up  at  intervala  by  the  wind. 
She  was  returning  from  the  temple  of  Ceres,  with  her 
mother  andsome  slaves.  The  young  Athenians,  wha 
eagerly  followed  her  steps,  could  only  obtain  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse  of  her ;  yet  the  next  day  I  read  on 
the  door  of  her  house,  at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  on 
thebarkoftrees,  andin  the  most  public  pkceq^  these 
words  written  by  different  hands :  "  Leucippe  It 
beautiful :  none  is  so  beautiful  as  Leucippe.' " 

TheAthenianswere  formerly  so  jealous,  that  they 
would  not  permit  their  women  to  show  themselves  at 
Uie  window.'  They  have  since  discovered  that  this 
excessive  severity  only  served  to  hasten  the  evil  they 
were  so  anxious  to  prevent*  Still  however  they  are 
not  permitted  to  be  vuited  by  men  in  the  absence  of 
their  husbands;^  and  should  a  husband  surprise  his 
rival  in  the  act  of  dishonouring  him,  he  may  put  him 
to  death,"  or  oblige  him  by  torments  to  ransom  bia 
life :'  but  if  the  wife  has  only  yielded  to  fo^e,  he  am 
demand  no  more  than  a  pecuniary  fine  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges.     It  has  been  thought,  with 


'  Eurip.  ap.  Eustatb.  in  Ub.  C  Iliad,  tom.  ii.  p.  S33.  Cillim. 
.  Bp.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Achara.  t.  144.  Kuaw.  ibid.  Suid.  in 
KttX.  '  Arialopb.  in  ThesBOph.  v.  799  et  804.  *  Menand. 
sp.  Stob.  wm.  73.  p.  440.  "  Cemoslb.  in  Everg.  pagw  1087 

el  106a  '  LjB.  pro  Cwd.  &astoth.  pag«  15,         '  AnAopb. 

in  Plut.  V.  168.     Scbol  ibid. 
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reason,  that  violence,  on  such  occasions,  is  less  to 
be  dreaded  tlian  seduction.' 

The  first  publication  of  an  infidelity  of  this  nature 
is  not  the  only  punishment  reserved  for  the  guiky 
and  convicted  wife.  She  is  instantly  repudiated; 
the  laws  exclude  her  for  ever  from  all  religious  ce- 
remonies :'  and  should  she  venture  to  appear  in  an 
elegant  dress,  every  one  has  a  right  to  strip  her  of 
her  ornaments,  to  tear  her  clothes,  and  to  reproach 
her  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms.' 

A  husband  obliged  to  repudiate  his  wife,  must 
first  address  himself  to  a  tribunal  in  i(vhich.one  of  the 
chief  magistrates  presides.^  The  same  tribunal  re- 
ceives the  complaints  of  wives  who  seek  to  be  divorced 
from  their  husbands.  There  vras  it  that,  after  long 
conflicts  between  jealousy  and  love,  the  wife  of  Alci- 
biades,  the  virtuous  and  too  sensible  Hipparete,  ap- 
peared. While  with  tremblinghandshewaspresent- 
ing  the  memorial  setting  forth  her  grievances,  Alct- 
biades  suddenly  arrived,  and.  taking  her  under  his 
arm,  without  the  least  resistance  on  her  part,  crossed 
the  forum  with  her,  amidst  the  general  applauses 
of  the  people,  and  led  her  back  quiedy  to  his  house.' 
The  irr^ularities  of  this  Athenian  were  so  pubtic, 
that  this  action  of  Hipparete  neither  injured  (he  re- 
putation of  her  husband,  nor  her  own.  But  in  ge- 
neral women  of  a  certain  condition  dare  not  ap|Uy 

'  Lys.  pro  C»d.  Eratoatb.  p.  18.  'Demosth.  id  Neaer. 

p.  875.  *  ^schin.  in  1'imarch.  p.  389.  ^  Pet.  in  Leg. 

Atl.  p.  4S7  et  459.  ■  Andoc.  iu  Akib.  p.  30.     Pint  in 

Alcib.  Li.  p.  196. 
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for  a  divorce ;  and  whether  it  be  from  weakness  or 
from  pride,  the  greater  part  of  them  rather  choose 
to  submit  to  unworthy  treatiOent  in  private^  than 
free  themselves  by  an  open  rupture  that  must  ex- 
prae  their  husbands  or  themselves  to  shame.^  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  a  divorce  leaves  the  parties 
at  liberty  to  contract  a  new  marriage. 

The  rigour  of  the  laws,  however,  cannot  extin- 
guish in  the  heart  the  natural  desire  of  pleasing, 
which  the  precautions  of  jealousy  serve  only  to  in- 
flame. The  Athenian  women,  removed  from  all  pub- 
tic  ai^ra  by  the  constitution  of  the  government,  and 
strongly  incited  to  voluptuousness  by  the  inBuence 
of  the  climate,  often  know  no  ambition  but  that  of 
being  beloved,  no  care  but  that  of  dress,  and  no  vir- 
tue but  the  apprehension  of  a  stain  upon  their 
honour.  As  they  are  generally  extremely  Careful  to 
conceal  themselves  beneath  the  veil  of  mystery,  few 
of  them  have  become  famous  for  their  gallantries. 

This  celebrity  is  reserved  for  the  courtezans. 
The  laws  protect  these  women  as  a  corrective  pos- 
sibly of  more  odious  vices :'  and  the  pubUc  manners 
are  not  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the  outrages  they  re- 
ceive from  them :  nay,  the  abuse  is  carried  to  such  a 
height  as  openly  to  wound  both  reason  and  decorum. 
A  married  woman  seems  only  destined  to  superin- 
tend domestic  afiairs,  and  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
afamily  by  giving  children  to  the  republic."   Young 


'  Eurip.  ID  Med.  T.336.        '  AlbeD.lib.  13.p.56B. 
mosth.  in  Nesr.  p.  881. 
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men  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  worlds  men  of  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life,  magistrates,  philoso- 
phers, almost  all  persons  possessed  of  a  tolerable  in- 
come, reserve  their  complaisance  for  their  kept  mis- 
tresses, with  whom  they  pass  part  of  the  day,  and  who 
sometimes  bring  them  children,  whom  they  adopt,  and 
incorporate  with  their  legitimate  offspring,' 

Some  of  these  women,  brought  up  in  the  art  of 
seduction  by  females  who  add  the  force  of  example 
to  the  instructions,"  vie  with  each  other  in  endea- 
vours to  surpass  their  models.  The  charms  of  beauty 
and  of  youth,  the  graces  of  their  person,  elegance  of 
dress,  music,  dancing,  and  every  pleasing  and  polite 
accomplishment,  a  cultivated  mind,  happy  sallies  of 
wit,  and  the  play  of  language  and  sentiment,'  all  are 
employed  by  them  to  captivate  and  retain  their  ad- 
mirers ;  and  such  fascination  is  there  in  these  allure- 
ments, that  those  they  have  ensnared  frequently 
dissipate  on  these  syrens  their  fortunes,  and  sacri- 
fice their  honour,  until,  abandoned  for  some  fresh 
victim,  they  are  left  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  ignominy  and  regret. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  these  courtezans  pos- 
sess over  their  votaries,  tliey  must  not  show  them- 
selves in  the  streets  with  rich  trinkets  or  jewels  ;* 
nor  dare  men  in  office  appear  with  them  in  public' 
Besides  the  danger  which  young  persons  are  ex- 

■  Ath«o.  lib.  13.  page  S76  et  577.  Pet.  Leg,  All.  pige  141. 
■  Alex.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  13.  p.  568.  Deraostb.  in  Ne»r.  p.  8S3. 
'  Atheo.  lib.  13.  p.  577,  583,  &c.  *■  Terent.  id  EuDUcb.  act  4. 
seen.  1.  t.  13.    Meuri,  Them.  Att  lib.  1.  c.  6.  '  Terent.  ib. 

ad.  3.  seen.  2.  t.  43. 
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posed  to  from  these  women,  they  frequently  have 
but  too  much  reasoa  to  regret  the  time  they  mis- 
sfiend  in  certain  destructive  houses^  the  haunts  of 
gamesters,  and  where  great  wagers  are  often  made 
at  cock-fights.'  They  have  still  farther  to  dread 
even  the  consequences  of  that  institution  which 
formed  part  of  their  education,  and  the  spirit  of 
which  they  misapj^y.  Scarcely  have  they  left  the 
gymnasium  before,  animated  with  the  desire  of 
distinguishing  themselves  in  the  chariot  and  horse- 
races that  are  exhibited  at  Athens,  and  in  the  other 
Grecian  cities,  they  abandon  themselves  without 
reserve  to  all  these  exercises.  They  set  up  rich 
'  equipages,  and  maintain  an  immoderate  number  of 
dogs  and  horses ;'  expenses  which,  added  to  the  os- 
tentation of  their  dress,  soon  totally  dissipate  the  in- 
heritance they  have  received  from  their  ancestors.' 

In  general,  every  person  walks  on  foot  at  Athens, 
whether  in  the  city  or  the  environs.  The  rich  some- 
times make  use  of  chariots  and  litters,  the  perpetual 
objects  of  the  censure  and  envy  of  their  fellow-citi-  ' 
zens ;'  sometimes  they  are  followed  by  a  servant  car* 
rying  a  folding  chair,  that  they  may  sit  down  in  the 
forum,^  and  as  often  as  they  are  fatigued  with  walk- 
ing.*   The  men  almost  always  appear  with  a  cane," 

■  Isocr.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  335.  .£scIud.  Id  Tim.  p.  268.  '  PluL 
in  Alcib,  t.  i.  p.  19S.  Tereou  in  Aodr.  act,  1.  seen.  1.  v.  38. 
"  Aristopb.  in  Nub.  t.  13.  '  Dnn.  in  Mid,  p.  628.     Id.  in 

Phenip.  p.  103S.  Dinarch.  adv.  Demoith.  p.  177,  '  Ariiteph. 
in  Equit  v.  13S1.  Heaych.  in  'OiXaS.  *  Pkt  in  Prot^.  t.  i. 
p.  310.  Arisloph.  in  EccIm.  v.  74.  '  Anitoph.  in  Ecjuit.  v. 
1345.    Schol.  ibid.    Poll.  lib.  7.$  174. 
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the  women  very  often  with  a  parasol.  At  night 
they  are  lighted  by  a  slave,  who  carries  a  fiambeau 
ornameated  with  different  coIourB." 

For  a  few  of  the  first  days  after  my  arrival,  T 
amused  myself  with  examining  the  bills  stuck  up 
over  the  doors  of  the  houses.  On  some  of  them  I 
read:  A  bouse  to  sell;"  a  house  to  let.  On 
others :  Tnis  is  the  bouse  of  such  a  one,  let  mo- 
1VIN6  EVIL  enteb/  I  did  Dot  gratify  this  little  curio- 
sity for  nothing ;  for,  in  the  principal  streets,  the 
passsenger  is  continually  pushed,  squeezed,  and 
crowded  by  a  multitude  of  people  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  by  carters,*  water-carriers,'  criers  of 
edicts,'  beggars,''  and  labourers.  One  day,  whilst  I 
was  with  Dic^enes  looking  at  some  little  dogs  trained 
to  perform  a  number  of  tricks,'  one  of  these  labourers 
passing  along,  carrying  a  great  beam,  gave  faim  a 
violent  blow  with  it,  and  then  cried  out :  "  Take 
care." — "  What,"  said  Dit^enes, "  are  you  going  to 
strike  me  a  second  time  ?"* 

Persons  not  attended  at  night  by  servants,  are  in 
danger  of  being  robbed,'  notwithstanding  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  magistrates,  who  are  obliged  to  take  their 
nightly  rounds."    The  city  maintains  a  guard  of 

^  Aristopti.  in  Nub.  v.  014.  Id.  in  Lyciatr.  t.  1319.  S«boL 
in  Vwp.  V.  1364.  '  Laert.  in  Diog.  lib^  6.  $  47.  ■■  Id.  ibid. 
$  39.  ClHn.  Alex.  Slom.  lib.  7.  p.  843.  *  Plul.  ia  Aloib.  t.  i. 
p.  192.  '  ^lioD.  V«T.  Hiat.  lib.  fl.  c  17.  '  Ariitoph.  in  At. 
T.  1038.  '  Isocr.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  S£3  et  S54.  ■  Xenoph.  de 
Admin.  Dnmeat,  p.  855.  ^  Laert.  libu  O.  ^  41.  '  AiiBlopIi. 
in  Ecclet.  V.  664.  "  Ulpiu).  la  Orat  Demosth.  adv.  Mid. 
page  650. 
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Scythians,"  to  be  in  readiness  to  assist  the  ma^s- 
trates  to  carry  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  justice 
into  execution,  and  to  preserve  good  order  in  the 
general  assemblies  and  at  public  ceremonies."  They 
pronounce  the  Greek  in  so  barbarous  a  manner,  as 
to  be  sometimes  ridiculed  on  the  stage  ;■*  and  are  so 
fond  of  nine,  as  to  render  the  expression, "  to  drink 
like  a  Scythian,"*  proverbial  for  drinking  to  excess. 

The  people  are  naturally  abstemious.  Their  chief 
food  consists  of  salt  meat  and  vegetables.  Such  as 
are  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds  they  have  received  in  v/ar,  or  be- 
cause thdr  misfortunes  have  rendered  them  inca- 
pable of  working,  are  paid  daily  from  the  public 
treasury  one  or  two  oboli,'  granted  them  by  the  as- 
sembly of  the  nation.  This  list  of  persons  who  are 
the  objects  of  this  benefaction  is  from  time  to  time 
examined  in  the  senate,  and  the  names  of  those  who 
are  no  longer  entitled  to  receive  it  struck  off.'  The 
necessities  of  the  poor  are  relieved  likewise  by  other 
means.  Every  new  moon  the  rich  expose  provisions 
in  certain  public  places  in  honour  of  the  goddess  He- 
cate, which  are  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  populace.' 


*  Aristopb.  in  Acbani.  t.  54.     Schol.  ibid.     Suid.  io   Tofor. 
Meare.  Ceram.  Qem.  cap.  16.     Juagenn.  io  Poll.  lib.  8.  • 
^  13%.  "  Aristopb.  in  Lysitt.  r.  434.         '  Id.  in  Tbesmoph, 

▼.  lOlS.  ScboLilnd.  Demeir.  da  ElocaL  §  96.  <  Herod,  lib.  S. 
e.  84.  AriBlot.  Probl«iQ.  sect.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  605.  Atheu.  lib.  10. 
G.7.  p. 37.  'Lye.  adv.  DeUt.  p.414et4I6.  Aristid.in  PanS' 
then,  t  ii.  p.  331.  Unycb.  et  Harpocr.  in  'Adtn-.  *  J^ch\a.  in 
l^marcb.  p.  276.  ■  Aristopb.  in  Piut  r.  694.    Scbol,  ibid. 

Demoslh.  in  Conon.  p.  1114. 
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I  bad  takea  an  exact  account  of  the  price  of  the 
different  articles  of  provision,  but  thia  I  have  lost 
I  can  only  recollect  that  the  usual  price  of  corn*  was 
five  drachmas  the  medimous.*  The  best  ox*  was 
worth  about  eighty  drachmas  ;t  a  sheep,  the  fifth 
part  of  the  value  of  an  ox,'  or  about  sixteen 
drachmas;^  a  temb,  tendrachmas.^* 

It  will  naturally  be  ima^ned  that  these  prices  in- 
crease in  times  of  dearth.  The  medimnusof  wheat 
has  been  known  to  rise  from  five  drachmas,  its  ordi- 
nary value,  to  sixteen  drachmas,  and  that  of  barley 
as  high  as  eighteen.*  Independent  of  these  tran- 
sient causes,  it  was  observed  during  my  stay  at 
Athens,  that  for  about  the  last  seventy  years  the 
price  of  every  article  had  been  continually  rising, 
Euid  that  wheat  in  particular  was  then  dearer  by  two 
fifths  than  during  the  Peloponnesian  war." 

We  do  not  here  meet  with  such  splendid  fortunes 
as  in  Persia ;  and  when  I  speak  of  the  opulence  and 
ostentation  of  the  Athenians,  it  is  only  relatively  to 
.the  other  states  of  Greece.    A  small  number  of  fa- 

■  Demosth.  sd  Phorm.  p.  046.  •  4  livres  10  »ols  (of 

three  ehillingg  aod  nine-pence),  reckoaing  the  drachma  at  18 
sola  (or  aine-pence),  and  the  medimnui  at  sooMthing  shore  4 
buBhels  (Goguet,  Orig.  des  Lois,  t  iii.  p.  360),  our  eeplier  (a 
Freoch  measure  of  1?  hushels)  of  corn  would  ha»e  been  worth 
about  13  of  our  liTrea  (or  teo  sbiUings  and  ten-pence  English). 
'  Marmor.  Sandwic.   p.  35.  -^  73  lirree  (or  31..  sterling). 

*  Deroetr.  Phaler.  ap.  Plut.  in  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  91.  i  About  14 

IWres  8  sob  (or  I2>.)  ^  S  livres  (or  7i.  6d.)  See  note  XVII. 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  '  Menand.  ap.  Atheo.  lib.  4.  p.  146; 
et  lib.  8.  p.  304.  ■  Demosth.  adv.  Phorm.  p.  946.    Id.  adv. 

Phsoip.  p.  1035.         "  Arisioph.  in  Eccles.  t.  380  et  &43. 
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mflies,  however,  hav«  enriched  themselves  by  cam- 
mercer  and  iome  by  stWer  mines  they  poaeess  at 
Lauricura,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  The  otiier  citisens 
esteem  themselves  masters  of  a  decent  fortune^  when 
they  hare  estates  to  the  ndue  of  fiftera  or  twenty 
talents,*  and  are  able  to  give  their  daughters  a  mar- 
riage portion  of  a  hundred  mins.f* 

Though  the  Adieniani  have  the  intolerable  feult 
of  lending  an  ear  to  calumny,  without  a  pr<^r  in- 
quiry  into  ^ts,'  they  are  malignant  only  from  tnvo* 
kMisness ;  and  it  is  a  common  remark,  that,  when 
good,  they  are  better  than  the  other  Greeks,  because 
their  goodnets  is  not  a  virtue  of  education.' 

The  common  people  are  more  rude  and  noisy 
jhere  than  perhaps  any  where  else ;  but  among  th< 
Jfirst  class  of  citizens  we  see  that  decorum  that  im> 
/  presses  us  with  an  idea  that  a  man  has  a  proper 
I  esteem  for  himself,  and  that  politeness  which  has  the 
I  appearance  of  esteem  for  others,  universally  prevail. 
'  Good  company  requires  a  propriety  of  language  and 
behaviour.'    It  requires  that  those  marks  of  respect, 
by  which  men  are  prepossessed  iu  favour  of  each 
oUier,  should  be  properly  adapted  to  times  and  per- 
SODS ; '  and  considers  an  affected  or  precipitate  car- 
riage as  a  mark  of  vanity  or  levity  ;^  and  a  blunt, 

*  Ths  talent  wm  worth  6400  liTres  (or  «26(.)  aterling. 
-t  BOOO  livres  (or  STbL)  starling.  See  note  XVUL  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  *  Demoath.  in  Btoph.  1.  p. 978.  *  Pint. 

RHp.  Oer.  Prscept.  t.  ii.  p.  799.  ■  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  1.  t.  ii. 

p.  642.  '  AriMot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  17. 1,  ii.  p.  448.  Theophr. 
<7banct.  c.  4.  -  *  Anstol.  de  Mor.  lib.  4.  c.  1).  t  ii.  p.  64. 
Spanh.  in  Aristoph.  Plot.  t.  926.      *  Demosth.  in  Pkotcn.  p.  996. 
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acBtentioDs,  or  too  iafty  Ume,  u  a  prattf  of  bitd 
education  or  rustici^.'  AU  peevish  whims,^  over- 
stcuied  officioutnesa,  disdaioftilt  airi^  and  studied 
singulantiev,  ore  Kkewiae  coBdemDed  by  t)ie  hm  of 
good  cftmpany. 

The  awow  laws  require  a  certain  facili^  of  aaar' 
Ben,  equaHy  remote  firom  that  crouching  complM- 
■ancethatapprovei  eTeFythhi|^,andthaitil^humcHured 
austerity  wfneh  notiiing  can  please.'  Batwbat  db* 
tiogwhes  good  coispaBy  mcHit  is  a  deMcate  and  lig^t 
pleaaBBtryr"  wbich  unites  decency  with  freedom ; 
which  we  raast  paidon  in.  others,  and  secure  pardea 
for  in  oursetves ;  which  few  people  know  bew  to 
employ,  and  fewer  still  we  able  to  understand.  It 
eonaists— No,  I  will  say  mi  nxire.  Those  who  kaow 
what  it  is  wtt)  und«>Bland  me,  and  it  woi^  be  im- 
possible t«  explain,  myself  to  others.  It  is  charac- 
terized at  piesent  by  &te  nasae  of  addvem  uid  dex- 
terity, because  wit  riioald  never  sparkle  but  In  filvoKT 
of  others,  and  because,  in  its  most  biiHiant  atrokoi, 
its  olgeck  sboold  always  be  to  please,  aadnot  to 
oSend/  Yet  it  is  often  eonfoimded  witb  satire, 
coarse  humour,  or  buffoonery ; "  for  each  societf  hae 
its  paiticular  tone.  That  of  good  company  haa  been 
almost  entirely  formed  in  out  own  times :  m  apvoof  of 
which  we  need  enly  compiu«  tbe  ancient  diWMktk 

■  DemoMh.  in  Pantnn.  p.  dS6.  Arittot  de  RheC  lib.  9.  e.  «I. 
k  ii.  p.  573.  TtMophr.  Chftnct.  o.  4  ^  Tlieo|:rkr.  Chanot. 
0. 13,  16  et  17.  I  Aristot  de  Mor.  lib.  4.  c  12.  L  ii.  p.  54. 

Id.  Rtwt  lib.  S.  c  4.  t.  ii.  p.  55S.  *  U.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  I. 
c  31. 1,  ii.  p.  164.  Id.  Rh«t.  p.  US.  ■  Mei.  de  Mor.  lib.  4. 
c.  14.  L  ii.  p.  56.         *  Iboct.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  336. 

u  2 
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pieces  with  the  modern.  Scarcely  half  a  century 
bas  elapsed  since  comedies  were  filled  with  indeli- 
cate ezpresflions,  and  disgusting  obscenities,  which 
at  this  day  would  not  be  endured  for  a  moment.^ 

In  Athens  there  are  several  societies,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  enter  into  a  mutual  engagement  to 
assist  each  other.  If  a  judicial  prosecution  be  com- 
menced against  any  one  of  them,  or  if  he  be  attacked 
by  his  creditors,  he  has  instant  recourse  to  the  succour 
of  his  associates.  In  the  first  case,  they  accon^ny 
him  to  his  trial,  and  sene,  should  it  be  necessary,  as 
advocates  or  witnesses ;  ^  in  the  second,  they  advance 
the'sum  necessary  to  extricate  htm  from  his  difficulties 
without  requiring  any  interest  for  it,  and  prescribe  no 
other  time  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  than  the 
re-estabUshment  of  his  fortune  or  his  credit.'  If  he 
afterwards  &il  in  his  engagements,  when  able  to 
fulfil  them,  he  is  not  indeed  liable  to  a  prosecution, 
but  his  honour  is  lost.*  They  sometimes  meet  and 
cement  their  friendly  union  by  oitertainmeots,  at 
which  good  humour  and  innocent  freedom  preside.' 
These  associations,  originally  founded  on  noble  and 
generous  motives,  are  at  present  maintained  only 
from  unjust  and  interested  views.  The  rich  man,  at 
their  meetings,  mixes  in  company  with  the  poor,  to 
induce  them  to  pei^ure  themselves  in  his  favour;' 

f  Arislot.  de  Mor.  lib.  4,  c  14.  t.  ij.  p.  56.  i  Lys.  DeUu 

in  Obtrect  p.  IfiO.  '  Theophr.  CEuract  c  16  et  17.  Cuaub. 
in  Tbeophr.  c  10.    Pst.  in  Leg.  Att  p.  439.  '  Herald,  ani- 

nudv.  in  Salmae.  Kb.  S.  c.  3.  p.  414.  '  ^chiii.  in  Cteaiph. 

p.4S8.  Duport.  in  Tbeophr.  c.  10.  p.  351.  ■  Deroosth.  ap. 
Harpocr.  id  'E^*-. 
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and  the  poor  man  seeks  the  society  of  the  rich,  in 
order  to  acquire  some  claim  to  their  protection. 

Among  the  Tarious  sodeUes  of  Athensy'there  is 
one  whose  only  object  is  to  observe  and  collect  every 
species  of  ridiculous  absurdity,  and  to  divert  itself 
with  pleasantries  and  bon-mots.  The  members  of  it, 
to  the  number  of  nxty,  are  all  men  of  extraordinary 
vivacity  and  brilliant  wit :  their  meetings,  are  held 
ftvm  time  to  time  in  the  tem[de  of  Hercules,  where 
they  pronounce  their  humorous  decrees  in  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  spectators  drawn  thither  by  the  singu- 
larity of  the  scene ;  nor  have  the  misfortunes  of  the 
state  ever  induced  them  to  intermit  their  meetings.' 

Two  extremes  of  foQy,  among  others,  multiply  the 
decrees  of  this  tribunal.  Some  persons  here  endea- 
vour to  exceed  even  Attic  elegance,  whilst  others 
seem  to  strive  to  surpass  even  Spartan  simplicity. 
The  former  take  especial  care  to  have  a  smooth  chin, 
frequently  to  change  their  dress,  to  display  the  po- 
lished enamel  of  their  teeth,  and  to  load  themselves 
with  perfumes.'  They  wear  flowers  at  their  ears,* 
carry  twisted  canes  in  their  hands,*  and  wear  Ald- 
biades'  shoes,  a  kind  of  shoes  the  first  idea  of  which 
was  given  by  Alcibiades,  uid  which  are  still  in 
feshicm  among  young  people  attentive  to  their  dress.* 
The  latter  affect  the  manners  of  the  liacedsemoniana, 
and  are  consequently  chaiged  with  the  Laamomama.' 

'  AUmd.  lib.  14.  p.  S14.  T  Theophr.  Cbartct.  c.  fi,  ■  CrattD. 
■p.  Aihen.  lib.  IX  p.  fiftS.  '  Tbeophr.  ibid.  ^  Athen.  lib.  13. 
p.  534.  '  Aristoph.  in  At.  t.  1281.  Plat,  in  ProUg.  t.  i. 
p.  34S.     DeiDosth.  adv.  Conon.  p.  1113. 
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Their  hafe  htngs  in  disorder -over  their  showlders : 
they  ifisting^sh  tbeaiHlici  by  a  coane  cloak,  [dun 
sandals,  'a  long  beard,  a  huge  staff,  a  sfdonii  gait,' 
and,  if  I  may  vemture  so  to  speak,  by  all  the  insignia 
^modes^.  The  singulariliea  of  die  first,  calcalaied 
only  to  attntet  attention,  are  less  ofienuve  than  tbose 
of  the  second  class,  who  m^e  a  direct  attack  cm  our 
«st«eni.  I  have  seen  this  pretended  simplicity 
treated  as  insolence  by  nen  of  sense,  and  diey  were 
In  the  ri^t :  e¥ecy  eiclusive  pretension  is  a  usur- 
paticHi,  for  sudi  pretensions  e?idendy  encroach  upon 
the  clains  of  others. 


'  Demcwtk  adv.  Oanon.  p.  1113.     Plat,  in  Pbos.  p.  TM. 
*  ArittQt  ds  Mor.  lib.  4-  c- 13.  t.  ii.  p.  Sfl. 
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OflUUpan,  vf  tke  taored  iitnitUn,  aui  tf  At  frau^fdL  Cfiaeu 
againd  Baiiffaa. 

I  wU  only  mean  to  speak  of  the  established  religion. 
I  shall.  In  another  place,  give  the  opinioBs  of  pbilo* 
sclera  OQ  the  subject  of  the  Deity. 

The  public  worship  is  founded  oa  this  law: 
"  Honour  in  public  and  in  private  the  gods  and  he- 
roes of  the  country.  Let  every  one  UBnuatty  offer 
up,  according  to  his  abilities,  and  the  custoonarjF 
rite8>  the  first  fruits  of  bis  harvests.'" 

From  the  eariiest  Uraes  the  objects  of  rali^out 
worabipbavemulUplledamoogtheAtheaians.  Tbey 
received  the  twelve  principal  divinities*  from  the 
Egyptians  ;^  and  others  from  Uie  Libyans  and  dif- 
ferent nations.'  In  processoftimealawwas  enacted, 
prohibiting,  under  pain  of  death,  the  introduction  of 
any  foreign  worship  without  a  decree  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, moved  for  by  the  [wblic  orators.*'  Within  the 
last  century,  this  tribunal  becoming  less  scrupulous, 
the  gods  of  Thrace,  of  Phrygia,  and  some  other  bar- 

'  Porph;r.  de  Abatio.  lib.  4.  $  22.  p.  3S0.  *  Pinl  Oljrtip, 

10.T.5S.  Aristoph.iDAv.T.  06.  'Huicjd.  lik  fl.  &  54.  ^  H»- 
rodot.  lib.  'i.e.  A.  '  Id.  lib.  2.  c.  60;  et lib.  4.  c.  188.  *■  J«. 
seph.  in  AppioD.  lib.  2.  p.  491  et  MS.     Harpoorak  in  "EriKr. 
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barous  people^  have  made  an  irruption  into  Attica,' 
and  triumphantlymaintainedtheirground,  in  despite 
of  the  pleasantries  with  which  the  theatre  rings 
against  these  strange  deities  and  the  nocturnal  cere- 
monies celebrated. in  their  honour." 

It  was  a  sublime  institution  of  ancient  times  to 
consecrate,  by  monuments  and  festivals,  the  memory 
of  lungs  and  individuals  who  had  rendered  essential 
services  to  mankind.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
found  veneration  paid  to  heroes.  In  the  number  of 
these,  the  Athenians  place  Theseus,  the  first  author 
of  their  liberty ;  Erechtheus,  one  of  their  ancient 
kings ;  *  those  who  merited  to  give  their  names  to 
the  ten  tribes ;°  and  others  agun,  among  whom  we 
must  distinguish  Hercules,  who  is  iodiscrimioalely 
ranked  in  the  dass  of  gods  and  in  that  of  heroes.'' 

The  worship  of  the  latter  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  gods,  as  weQ  in  the  object  as  in  the  cere- 
monies. The  Greeks  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
divinity,  to  acknowledge  their  dependence,  to  implore 
his  protection,  or  thank  him  for  his  bounties.  They 
consecrate  temples,  altars,  and  g^ves,  and  celebrate 
festivals  and  games  in  honour  of  the  heroes,''  to  per- 
petuate their  glory,  and  recal  the  memory  of  their 
illustrious  deeds.    Incoise  is  burnt  on  their  altars, 


■  Plat.  d»  Rep.  lib.  1.  t  i.  p.  327  et  354.  Denoatb.  d«  Cor. 
p.516.  Stnb.tib.lO.p.471.  Hwych. in e<ol {tvuc.  " Aristopb. 
iii  Vesp.  T.  9.  LysiiL  i.  389,  &c.  Ciur.  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  c.  IS. 
t.  iii.  p.  149.  ■  M«un.  da  R(^b.  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  13.  *  Pau- 
MD.  lib.  1.  G.  5.  p.  13.  '  H«rodoi.  lib.  %  c.  44.  Pausao.  lib.  1. 
C.15.  p.  37;  lib.2.cI0.  p.  133.        '  Thucyd.  lib.  5.  c  11. 
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at  the  same  time  that  libations  are  poured  over  their 
tombs  to  procure  repose  to  their  manes.  The  sacri- 
fices with  which  they  are  honoured  by  their  votaries, 
therefore,  are,  properly  speaking,  addressed  only  to 
the  infernal  goda. 

Secret  doctrines  are  taught  in  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  and  in  those  of  Bacchus,and  other  divinities. 
But  the  established  religion  is  wholly  external.  It 
holds  out  no  body  of  doctrine,  no  public  instruction, 
no  rigorous  injunction  to  participate,  on  slated  days, 
in  the  established  worship.  The  only  faidi  required 
is  to  seem  to  believe  that  the  gods  exist,  and  reward 
virtue,  either  in  this  Ufe,  or  in  that  to  come :  the  only 
practice,  to  perform  at  intervals  some  religious  acts, 
such  as  appearing  in  the  temple  at  the  solemn  festi- 
vals, and  sacrificing  on  the  public  altars/ 

The  religion  of  tiie  common  people  entirely  con- 
sists in  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  .purifications. 

Individuals  address  their  prayers  to  the  gods,  at 
Aebe^nningof  any  undertaking.'  These  they  offer 
up  in  the  morning,  the  evening,  and  at  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  and  moon.'  Sometimes  they  repair 
to  the  temple  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  serious 
deportment,'  and  present  themselves  as  suppUants. 
There  is  not  a  mark  of  respect,  of  fear,  of  flattery^ 
that'  courtiers  show  to  sovereigns  on  approaching  the 
throne,  but  are  testified  by  men  towards  the  gods,  on 
coming  near  their  altars.    They  kiss  the  ground ;  * 

'  Xen.  Apol.  SocM.  p.  703.  ■  Ptat.  in  Tim.  torn.  iii.  p.  37, 
■  Id.  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  L  ii.  p;  887.  ■  Id.  in  Alcib. 2.  t.  ii.  p.  ISS. 
'  PotlflT,  AichtBolog.  lib.  2.  c  5. 
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they  pniy  standing/  on  their  knees^*  prostrate,*  and 
holding  branches  in  their  hands/  which  they  elerate 
towards  heaven,  or  stretch  out  towards  the  statue  of 
the  god,  after  applying  it  to  their  mouths.'  If  the 
worship  be  directed  to  the  infernal  deities,  they  fiul 
not,  in  order  to  attract  their  attention,  to  strike  the 
earth  with  their  feet  or  hands." 

Some  pronounce  their  prayers  in  a  low  voice 
Pythagoras  wished  them  always  to  be  said  aloud,  that 
nothing  might  be  asked  which  could  escite  a  blush.' 
And  in  fact,  what  rule  can  he  more  excellent  than 
that  we  should  hold  converse  with  the  gods  as  if  in 
^e  pretence  of  men,  and  with  men,  as  if  in  the  fxe- 
^nce  of  the  gods  i 

^~ln  the  pubhc  sdemnitiee,  the  Athenians  prefer^ 
in  common,  their  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state, 
and  of  their  allies ; '  sometimes  for  the  preservation  of 
the  firuits  of  the  earth,  and  the  return  of  rain,  or  of 
flae  weather ;  sometimes  to  be  deUvered  from  pesti- 
lence and  famine.' 

I  was  often  struck  wiUi  the  splendour  of  these 
ceremonies,  which  pres^tt  a  grand  and  impressive 
spectacle.     The  space  before  the  temple,  and  the 

)  PbiloBtr.  in  ApoUoo.  Vib,  lib.  8.  o.  4.  p.  SS3.  '  Tbe^hr. 
Cbaract  c  10.  *  La^Tt.  id  Diogeo.  lib.  0.  ^  S7.  *  Sophocl. 
ID  (Edip.  Tyr.  V,  3.  Schol.  ibid.  '  Luciao.  in  Encom.  De- 
aiMth.  $  4S.  t  Hi.  p.  690.  *  Honwr.  IlUd.  9.  t.  U*.  ScboL 
ibid.  CicM.  TdkdI.  lib.  S.  c  S6.  t.  ii.  p.  907.  ■  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  lib.  4.  p.  641.  '  Theopomp.  ap.  Scbol.  Aristopb.  in 

Av.  Y.  881.    Liv.  lib.  31.  o.  44.  ■  Eurip.  in  SnppUc  t.  38. 

Procl.  in  Tiro.  lib.  2,  p.  05.  Tbom.  Oale,  sot.  id  Jamblic.  Master. 
p.  383. 
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porticos  diat  surround  it,  are  full  of  people.     The 
priests  advance  under  the  vestibule  near  the  altar. 
After  the  officiating  priest  has  said,  in  a  sotiorous 
voice,  "  Ijetusraakelibations,andletu8pray/'^on« 
of  the  tubordinate  ministers,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
the  congre^tion  a  declaration  of  their  devout  dispo- 
sitions, demandsj  "  Who  are  they  who  compose  this' 
assembly?"  "  Honest  people,"  reply  they,  all  in  con- 
cert.   "  Be  silent  then,"  adds  he.     Prayers  adapted 
to  the  occasion  are  tiien  recited,  and  presently  the 
sacred  hymns  are  chaunted  by  choruses  of  youths. 
TJieir  voices  are  ro  harmonious,  and  so  welt  seconded 
by  the  art  of  the  poet,  attentive  to  sdect  moving^ 
subjects,  as  to  draw  tears  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
audience.'    But  the  religious  music  is  in  general 
lively,  and  more  proper  to  inspire  joy  than  sorrow. 
Such  is  the  impression  made  on  us  at  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  when,  after  one  of  the  ministers  has  said 
aloud,  "  Invokethegod;"  everyperson  immediately 
joins  in  a  hymn,  beginning  widi  these  words:  "  O  son 
of  Semelet*  O  Bacchus,  dispenser  of  riches!" 
^^  Individuals  weary  heaven  by  ridiculous  prayers, 
persecuting  the  gods  to  grant  them  every  thing  that 
may  contribute  to  their  ambition  or  thdr  pleaiuree. 
These  prayers  are  considered  as  Uasphemy  by  eomo 
philosophers,*  who,  persuaded  that  men  are  not 
capable  of  discemhig  what  is  really  for  their  advan« 
tage,  would  wish  them  to  place  their  sole  reliance  on 

^  AristOfA.  in  Pac  v.  434  «t  906.  *  Plat  de  Leg.  lib.  7. 
t.  ii.  p.  800.  '  SchoL  ArialoplL  ii  Ron.  «.  483.  ■  PUt  io 
Alcib.l  t  ii.  p.  140. 
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the  bounty  of  the  ^s^  or,  at  least,  never  to  address 
them  but  in  that  km'd  of  formulary  handed  down  to 
us  in  the  writings  of  an  ancient  poet:  "O!  th6uwho 
art  the  king  of  heaven,  grant  us  what  is  useful  to  us, 
whether  we  ask  it,  or  whether  we  ask  it  not !  Refuse 
us  what  would  be  hurtful  to  us,  even  should  we  ask 
it!"- 

F<vmerly  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  confined  to 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,"  and  we  stiQ  see  in  Greece 
several  altars  on  which  it  is  forbidden  to  immolate 
any  victims."  Bloody  sacrifices  were  with  difficulty 
inbtxluced.  Man  felt  a  natural  homv  at  plunging 
the  steel  into  the  breast  of  an  animal  destined  to  the 
plough,  and  become  the  companion  of  his  labours : ' 
it  was  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,"  by  an  express 
law ;  and  universal  practice  induced  him  to  abstain 
from  the  flesh  of  animals/ 

Therespect  long  entertained  forancient  traditions, 
is  evinced  by  a  ceremony  repeated  every  year.  At  a 
festival  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  offerings  are  placed  on 
an  attar,  near  to  which  several  oxen  are  made  to  pass, 
and  the  ox  that  touches  these  offerings  is  to  be  the 
destined  victim.  Water  is  then  brought  in  rases  by 
young  damsels ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  god  bear  the 
instrument  of  sacrifice.  Scarcely  has  the  slaughterer 
struck  the  blow,  before  he  drops  tiie  axe,  and  takes  to 
flight.    Mean-while  his  companions  taste  of  the  vic- 

■  Plat  in  Alcib.  4.  L  ii.  p.  143.  "  Porphyr.  de  Abidn.  lib. «. 
^0,  &c.  ■>  PansaD.  lib.  1.  c  %6.  p.  02.  Id.  lib.  8.  C  3.  p.  600; 
c  42.  p.  S8S.  '  MViRB.  Var.  Hist  lib.  5.  c  14.  ^  Var.  de 
R«  RuBUc  lib.  3.  c  fi.        '  Plat  de  L%.  lib.  0.  t  ii.  p.  782. 
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tin),  sew  up  the  hide^  stuff  it  with  bay,  fasten  lhi» 
shapeless  figure  to  a  plough,  and  then  go  to  justify 
tbemselves  before  Judges,  to  whose  tribunal  they  are 
summoned.  The  g;irls  who  hare  furnished  the  water 
to  sharpen  the  instruments  throw  the  blame  on  those 
who  have  actually  wb^ted  them ;  the  latter,  on  the 
persons  who  have  slaughtered  the  victim ;  and  these 
again  on  the  instruments,  which  are  condemned  as 
the  perpetrators  of  the  murder,  and  cast  into  the  sea.* 

This  mysterious  ceremony  is  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, and  perpetuates  the  memory  of  an  event  that 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Erechtheus.  A  husbandman 
having  placed  bis  offering  on' the  altar,  killed  an  ox 
which  had  devoured  part  of  it.  He  fled,  and  a 
criminal  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  axe.* 
When  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  the  only  food  of 
men,  care  was  taken  to  reserve  a  certain  portion  for 
the  gods.  The  same  practice  was  continued  when 
they  began  to  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  animals ;  and 
hence  possibly  the  origin  of  bloody  sacrifices,  which, 
in  &ct,  are  only  repasts  offered  to  the  gods,  and  of 
which  those  who  are  present  are  invited  to  partake. 

An  acquaintance  with  a  multitude  of  practices 
and  ceremonies  constitutes  all  the  science  of  the 
priests.  Sometimes  water  is  to  be  poured  on  the  albir, 
or  the  head  of  the  victims ;  sometimes  honey  or  oil,' 
but  in  general  they  are  sprinkled  with  wine ;  and 
then  tiie  wood  of  the  fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  or  the  vine, 

■  PansBD.  lib.  1.  c.  S4.  p.  57.  JEAiia.  Var.  Hist  lib.  8.  c.  3. 
Porphyr.  de  Absiio.  lib.  2.  $  29.  p.  154.  <  Paussn.  ibid.  c.  28. 
p.  70.        °  Porpbyr.  de  Abatin.  lib.  2.  $  20.  p.  138. 
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are  burnt  upon  the  altar.'  Nor  i>  less  attcntien  ite- 
cewary  in  the  choice  of  the  victin,  which  nuist  be 
without  a  blemish^  and  have  no  defect  or  disorder.' 
All  animals  likewise  are  not  equally  proper  for  sacri- 
fice. At  firat,  none  were  offered  np  but  such  as 
served  for  food,  aa  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  Ae 
h(^>  &c'  Afterwards  horses  were  sacrificed  to  the 
•un,  ata^  to  Diana,  and  dogs  to  Hecate.  Bach 
country,  each  temple,  baa  its  particular  usages. 
The  aversion  and  predilection  are  equally  fatal  to 
the  animals  consecrated  to  their  worship. 

Bat  why  should  a  cake  made  widi  barley-meal 
and  salt'  be  fiactd  on  the  bead  of  the  victin? 
Why  should  the  hair  be  plucked  from  ita  forehead 
and  tiirown  into  the  fire?^  Why  fdumld  the  thighs 
be  burned  witti  cloTaa  wood  ?* 

When  I  pressed  the  ministers  of  the  temples  to 
explain  to  me  these  rites,  they  gave  ne  the  same 
anawer  as  the  priest  of  ThebeH,  of  whrnn  I  had 
inquired  why  the  Boeotians  offered  eek  to  the  gods : 
"  We  observe,"  said  he,  "  the  customs  of  our  fore- 
fathers, without  thinking  ffltrselves  obliged  to  give 
a  reason  for  them  to  ev^y  strai^r.'" 

The  victim  is  shared  between  thegods,  the  priests, 
andthusewhohave  presented  it.   The  portion  of  the 


■  Suid.  in  ViifiX.  '  fhrna.  Iliad,  lib.  1.  v.  M.    ScM. 

ibid.    Anstot.  ap.  lib.  1$.  c.  &  p.  674.    Plut.  dpOnc.  IW.  (.  ii. 
p.  437.  '  Suid.  iQ  Sixrov.      Homer.  Iliad,  et  Odyss.  paasim. 

■  Skt.  ad  Virgil,  .^aid.  lib.  3.  v.  13S.       '•  Homar.  Odyss.  lib.  3. 
T.  440.     Eurip.  in  Electr.  t.  SlOt  '  Homar.  Iliad,  lib.  1. 

y.  402.         ■"  Atken.  Ub.  7.  c.  IS.  p.  2»7. 
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deitiea  is  consumed  by  fire ;  that  of  the  priests  con- 
Btitutes  part  of  their  revenue,  and  the  third  furnisbeB 
a  pretext  to  those  who  receive  it,  to  ^ve  an  enter-* 
tainment  to  thur  friends."  Some  there  are  who, 
wishing  to  make  a  parade  of  their  opulence,  strive 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  pompous  sacrifices.  I 
have  seen  individuals  who,  after  immolating  an  ox, 
decorated  the  fi>re  part  of  its  head  with  flowers  and 
ribands,  and  had  it  suspended  at  their  doors.'  Aa 
the  sacrifice  of  the  ox  is  in  the  highest  ^timation, 
litde  cakes  in  the  shape  of  that  animal  are  made  for 
the  poor;  and  the  priests  are  obliged  to  content, 
themselves  with  this  offering.* 

So  imperious  is  the  sway  with  which  superstition 
rales  the  mind,  that  it  renders  even  the  mildest  peo- 
ple on  earth  ferocious.  Human  sacrifices  were  for- 
meriy  not  unfrequent  among  the  Greeks.''  They 
were  comnioa  in  almost  every  nation,  and  in  some 
the  {H-actice  is  continued  to  this  day ; '  but  it  is  impos-< 
sible  that  it  should  long  subsist,  for  absurd  and  UBe-> 
less  cruelties  must  sooner  or  later  yield  to  nature  and 
to  reason.  The  bUnd  confidence  which  man  jdaces 
in  the  external  acta  of  religion  has  established  a  more 
lasting  emjHre.  The  unjust,  nay,  the  vilest  of  men, 
dare  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  corrupting 
the  gods  by  presents,  and  <^  deceiving  them  by  the 


•  Xen.  Memor.  lib.  S.  p.  745.  '  Theoph.  Characi.  c.  «1. 

•  Suid.  in  hove.  "E^.  *  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  GenL  t.  i. 

p.  ».     PoT|Ayr.  da  Abitin.  lib.  3.  $  54.  p.  1&7.  kt.  '  VUl 

de  Ltg.  lib.  «.  L  ii.  p.  7St. 
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outward  show  of  piety.''  In  vain  do  phitosophers 
dechtim  against  so  dangerous  an  error,  which  will 
ever  be  cherished  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  because 
it  will  always  be  easier  to  furnish  victims  than  to  be 
virtuous. 

The  Athenians  once  complained  to  the  oracle  of 
Ammon,  that  the  gods  had  declared  in  fiivour  of  the 
LacedEemonians,  who  offered  to  them  only  a  small 
number  of  victims,  and  thosfe  lean  and  mutilated. 
The  oracle  replied,  that  not  all  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks  were  equal  in  worth  to  the  humble  and  mo- 
*  dest  prayer  in  which  the  lAcedsmonians  are  con- 
tented with  asking  the  only  real  blessings  of  the  gods.' 
This  oracle  of  Jupiter  reminds  me  of  another,  which 
reflects  no  less  honour  on  that  of  Apollo.  A  rich 
Thesaalian  being  at  Delphi,  offered  up,  with  alt  the 
parade  of  ostentation,  an  hundred  oxen  with  gilded 
horns.  At  the  same  time,  a  poor  citizen  of  Hermi- 
one,  drawing  a  handful  of  flour  from  his  wallet,  threw 
it  into  the  flame  burning  on  the  altar.  The  Pythia 
declared  that  this  man's  vrorship  was  more  acceptable 
to  the  gods  than  that  of  the  Thessahan." 

As  water  purifies  the  body,  it  was  Imagined,  from 
analogy,  to  be  capable  also  of  purifying  the  soul ;  and 
this  effect  it  wa^  supposed  to  operate  in  two  vrnys, 
either  by  freeing  it  from  its  pollutions,  or  by  disposing 
it  to  contract  none.  Hence  two  sorts  of  lustration, 
the  one  expiatory,  the  other  preparatory.     By  the 

'  PlaL  de  L^.  lib.  10.  p.  885,  905,  et  906.  '  Plat.  Alcib.  2. 
1.  ii.  p.  148.        "PoTphyr.  de  Abuia.  lib.  2.  §  15.  p.  1S6. 
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former,  the  clemency  of  the  gods  U  implored ;  and 
by  the  latter,  their  assistance. 

Care  is  taken  to  purify  children  immediately  after 
their  birth  ;*  as  also  those  who  enter  the  temples ;" 
such  as  have  committed  homicide,  even  though  invo- 
luntary ;'  persons  afflicted  with  certain  disorders,  con- 
sidered as  signs  of  the  anger  of  heaven,  such  as  the 
plague,*  frenzy,'  &c. ;  and  all,  in  short,  who  wish 
to  render  themselves  acceptable  to  the  gods. 

This  ceremony  has  insensibly  been  applied  to  tem- 
ples, altars,  and  all  places  supposed  to  be  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  the  deity ;  to  cities,  streets,  houses, 
fields ;  to  every  place  either  profoned  by  crimes,  or 
which  it  is  wished  should  be  particularly  iavoured 
by  heaven.' 

Every  year  the  city  of  Athens  is  purified  on  the 
6th  of  themonthThargelion.*  As  often  as  the  anger 
of  heaven  is  manifested  agunst  it  by  pestilence  or  fa- 
mine, a  ceremony  is  had  recourse  to,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  divert  the  calamity  on  a  man  and  woman  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  maintained  by  the 
state,  to  become,  when  needful,  expiatory  victims, 
each  in  the  name  of  their  respective  sexes.  These  are 
led  in  procession  through  the  streets,  to  the  sound  of 
instruments ;  and,  after  receiving  a  few  stripes,  are 
driven  out  of  the  city.     Formerly  they  were  com- 

'  Said,  at  Uu-pocr.  in  'A/iftip.  '  Eurip.  in  Ion.  v.  0S. 

'  DemMib.  to  Arisiocr,  p.  736.  *  Laert.  in  Epiin.  lib.  1.  § 

lia  '  Arittogh.  10  Vwp.  t.  US.  Schol.  ibid.  '  Lamey, 
de  Luilr.         '  Diog.  I^ert,  lib.  9.  k  44, 
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nilted  to  the  flaraes,  and  their  ashes  scattered  in  the 
wind.' 

Though  sea  water  be  the  best  auited  to  purifica- 
tions,* what  is  called  lustral  water  is  generally  used. 
This  is  common  water,  in  which  a  burning  firebrand, 
taken  from  the  altar  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  victim,  has 
been  dipped .'  The  vessels  that  are  in  the  vestibules 
of  the  temples,  in  the  places  where  the  general  as- 
sembly is  held,  and  round  the  coffins  in  which  dead 
bodies  are  exposed  to  the  sight  of  passengers,  are 
fUled  with  this  water.* 

As  metals  are  purified  by  fire ;  as  salt  and  nitre* 
wash  away  filth,  and  preserve  bodies ;  and  smoke  and 
agreeable  odours  are  a  security  against  the  corruption 
of  unwholesome  air,  it  has  gradually  been  conceived 
that  these  and  other  expedients  might  be  employed 
in  the  different  loati^tions.  Hence  it  is  that  a  secret 
virtue  is  ascribed  to  the  incense  burnt  in  temples,'and 
to  the  flowers  used  to  crown  those  who  sacrifice. 
Hence  likewise  is  it  that  a  house  is  supposed  to  reco- 
ver its  purity  by  the  smoke  of  sulphur,  and  by  the 
sprinkling  of  a  water  impregnated  with  a  few  grains 


■  Ariatoph.  in  Equjl.  v.  1133.  Schol.  ibid.  Id.  in  Rao. 
V.  744.  Schol.  ibid.  Hellad.  ap.  Phot.  p.  1590.  Meura,  Gnec. 
Fer.  in  Thargel.  -Eurip.  Iph.  in  Taur.  ».  1193.  Eostath. 
in  Iliad,  lib.  1.  p.  108.  '  Euripid.  Here.  Fur.  t.  928.  Athen. 
lib.  8.  c.  18.  p.  409.  ■  Cawub.  in  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  16.  p. 
136.  *  Meaning  natron,  or  soda,  which  is  used  for  that  pur- 
•ptis.  Nitre,  in  its  modern  sense,  \a  applied  to  saltpetre,  a  very 
different  substance.^— T.         *  Plaut,  Ampbitr.  act.  2.  seen.  S.  v. 
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of  salt.**  On  certain  occasions,  it  is  deemed  sufficient 
to  turn  round  a  fire,'  or  to  see  a  little  dog,  oc  other 
animal,  pass  round  their  persons.'  In  the  lustration 
of  cities,  the  victims  intended  for  sacrifice  are  led 
along  the  walls.* 

The  rites  differ,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  im- 
portance of  the  object,  and  the  different  degrees  of 
superstition.  Some  hold  it  essential  to  plunge  intoa 
river ;  others,  that  it  is  only  necessary  seven  times  to 
immerse  the  head :  but  in  general  they  are  contented 
with  dipping  their  hands  in  lustral  water,  or  with 
having  it  sprinkled  over  them  by  a  priest,  who  ia 
^ways  in  waiting  for  that  purpose  at  the  gate  of  the 
tCTiple/ 

Each  individual  may  offer  sacriBces  on  an  altar 
placed  at  the  door  of  his  house,  or  in  a  private  chapel.* 
There  have  I  often  seen  a  virtuous  father,  surrounded 
by  his  children,  joining  in  the  worship  of  the  same 
god,  and  forming  vows  dictated  by  affection,  and 
worthyof^tbeattentionof  thedivinity.  The  functions 
of  this  kind  of  priesthood  being  limited  to  a  single 
family,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  ministers  for 
public  worship. 

In  no  city  are  there  so  many  priests  and  priestesses 
to  be  fousd  as  at  Athens,  as  there  is  also  none  where 
such  a  number  of  temples  are  erected  to  the  gods,  or 
in  which  eo  many  festivals  are  celebrated.** 


"  Tbeocr.  Idyl.  34.  y.  94.  '  Harpocr.  id  'A/i^tSp.  ^  Lo- 
mey,  deLustr.c.  23.  =  Atheo.  lib.  14.  c.  5.  p.  636.  '  Heejrch. 
ID  "rSpav.     Lomey,  de  Lustr.  p.  130.  *  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  ID. 

t.  ii.  p.  SIO.         "  XeD.  de  Rep.  Alben,  p.  700. 
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In  the  country  towns  of  Attica,  and  every  other 
part  of  Greece,  a  single  priest  only  is  required  to 
officiate  in  a  temple.  In  considerable  cities  the  duties 
of  the  priesthood  are  shared  among  several  persons, 
who  form  a  sort  of  community,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  minister  of  the  god,  who  sometimes  bears  the 
title  of  high-priest.  Under  him  are  the  Neocoros, 
whose  business  it  is  to  superintend  the  decoration  and 
cleanliness  of  the  sacred  places,'  and  to  sprinkle  holy 
wateron  the  persons  who  visitthetemple;*8acnficing- 
priests,  who  slaughter  the  victims;  soothsayers,  who 
consult  the  entrails;  heralds,  who  adjust  the  cere- 
monies, and  dismiss  the  assembly.'  In  some  places, 
the  name  of  father  is  bestowed  on  the  chief  of  the 
priests,  and  that  of  mother  on  the  principal  of  the 


Functions  of  inferior  sanctity,  and  relative  to  the 
service  of  the  temple,  are  intrusted  to  lay  officers. 
Some  are  appointed  to  be  guardians  of  the  treasury ; 
and  others  to  assist  as  witnesses  and  inspectors  at 
solemn  sacrifices.' 

The  priests  officiate  in  rich  vestments,  on  which 
are  inscribed,  in  golden  letters,  the  namesof  the  bene- 
factors to  the  temple."  This  magnificence  derives 
additional  splendour  from  their  personal  beauty,  their 

"*  Suid.  in  N«(m:.  *  Mem.  de  TAcad.  dea  Bell.  Lettr.  L  i. 

p.  61.  '  Pott.'Arch«oIog.  lib.  2.  c.  3.  "  Mem.  de  TAcad. 
des  Bell.  Letlr.  t.  xzii).  p.  411.  ■  PUl.  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii. 

p.  759.  Arisiot.  de  Rep.  lib.  0.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  433.  Demoslb. 
«dT.  Mid.  p.  630.  Ulp.  in  Demoslh.  p.  686.  .^schia.  in 
Timsri;h.  p.  276.  *  Liban.  in  Demosth.  Orat.  ady.  Ariaioj. 

p.  843. 
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majestic  deportment,  the  sonorousnese  of  theifvoices, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  attributes  of  the  deity  whose 
jninisters  they  are.  Thus  the  priestess  of  Ceres  ap- 
pears crowned  with  poppies  and  ears  of  corn;^  the 
priestess  of  Minerva,  with  the  eegis,  the  cuirass,  and 
a  hel  net  crested  with  tufts  of  feathersA 

The  priesthood  is  in  many  instances  annexed  to 
ancient  and  powerful  families,  and  transmitted  from 
-  father  to  son  /  In  others  it  is  conferred  by  the  peo- 
ple.* But  in  no  case  can  this  office  be  filled  without 
a  previous  examination  both  of  the  person  and  morals 
of  the  candidate.  It  is  requisiteforthe  new  priest  to 
have  no  personal  deformity,'  and  that  his  conduct 
should  have  been  at  all  times  irreproachable."  Willi 
respect  to  knowledge,  it  is  enough  if  he  is  versed  in 
the  ritual  of  the  temple  to  which  he  is  appointed,  if 
he  is  able  to  perform  the  ceremonies  with  decency, 
and  to  discriminate  between  the  different  species  of 
prayers  and  worship  to  be  addressed  to  the  gods.' 

Some  temples  are  served  by  priestesses,  as  that  of 
Bacchus  in  the  quarter  of  the  marshes.  They  are 
fourteen  in  number,  and  appointed  by  the  king- 
archon.'  Strict  continence  is  required  from  them. 
The  wife  of  this  archon,  styled  the  queen,  initiates 


oCali.  Hymn,  in  Cerer.  v,  4S.  Spanh.  ib.  L  ii.  p.  604. 
Heliod.  ^Ibiop.  lib.  3.  p.  134.  Pluj.  in  X.  Rbe(.  t.  ii.  p.  843. 
*>  Poljffin.  lib.  8.  c.  59.  '  Plat,  de  I^eg.  ibid.-  Plut.  ibi<J. 
Hesycb.  Harpocr.  ui  Siiid.  in  KvviS.  '  Demoaih.  Exord.  Cone 
p.  239.  '  Etymol.  Magn.  in'A^eX.  °  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  fi. 
t.  ii.  p.  759.  .ffischin.  in  Timareh.  p.  963.  '  PUl,  Politic, 
t.  ii.  p.  3S0.  Harpocr.  Hesych.  et  Etymol.  Magn.  in  rtpap. 

Poll.  lib.  8.  k  108. 
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them  into  the  mysteries,  of  which  they  are  the  guar- 
dians, and  obliges  them,  previous  to  being  received, 
to  take  an  oath,  by  which  they  solemnly  aifirm  that 
they  have  always  lived  in  the  greatest  purity,  and 
spotless  from  all  intercourse  with  man.' 

The  revenues  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
priestsandtemplesare  derived  from  different  sources.' 
A  tenth  part  of  all  penalties  and  confiscations  is  al- 
ways deducted  for  Minerva,  anda  fiftieth  for  theother 
deities.''  A  tenth  of  all  the  spoils  taken  from  the  . 
enemy  is  likewise  consecrated  to  the  gods.'  In  each 
temple,  two  officers,  known  by  the  name  of  Parasites, 
have  the  right  of  exacting  a  measure  of  barley  from 
the  different  landholders  of  the  district :''  in  a  word, 
there  are  few  temples  which  do  not  possess  houses 
and  estates.' 

These  revenues,  to  which  may  be  added  the  ofTer- 
ings  of  individuals,  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  temple/  They  are  employed  for  the 
reparation  and  decorations  of  the  holy  places,  for  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  sacrifices,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  priests,  who  almost  all  have  salaries,*  are 
provided  with  lodging,  and  entitled  to  certain  perqui- 


■  Demosth.  in  Neter.  p.  873.  *  Mem.  de  TAcad.  dea  Bell. 
Leltr.  t.  xviii.  p.  SS.  ''  Demosih.  in  Timocr.  p.  791.  Xen. 
Hist.  Grac.  lib.  1.  p.  449.  '  Demoatb.  ib.     Sophocl.  Trach. 

T.  188.  Harpocr.  in  Aenir.  ■*  Crates,  ap.  Athen.  lib.  6.  c  6. 
p.  335.  *  Plat  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  p.  759.  Harpocr.  in  Amftiad. 
Maussac.  ibid.  Taylor,  in  Marmor.  Sand.  p.  64.  Chandler,  In- 
•cript.  part  9.  p.  75.  '  Aristot.  Politic,  lib.  fi.  c^.  8.  p.  433. 
Chandl.  Inspript.  Dot.  page  xv.  &c,  '  .^«chin,  in  Ctesiph. 
p.  43a 
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sites  trotn  every  victim.  Some  possess  a  more  con- 
siderable revenuCj  as  the  priestess  of  Minerva,  to 
whom  a  measure  of  wheat,  another  of  bariey,  and  an 
obolus,  mustbe  presented  as  often  asanyperson  dies, 
or  a  birlh  takes  place  in  a  family.^ 

Besides  these  advantages,  the  priests  have  an  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  right  of  asylum,  granted  not 
only  to  the  temples,  but  to  the  sacred  groves  in  which 
they  stand,  and  to  the  houses  and  chapels  within  their 
precincts.'  A  criminal  cannot  be  torn  from  thence,  nor 
even  prevented  from  receiving  his  subsistence.  This 
privilege,  as  offensive  to  the  gods  as  it  is  convenient 
to  their  ministers,  extends  even  to  detached  altars.'' 

In  E^ypt  the  priests  form  the  first  class  of  the 
state,  without  being  obliged  to  contribute  to  its  ne- 
cessities, though  the  third  part  of  the  landed  property 
be  set  apart  for  their  maintenance.  The  purity  of 
their  manners,  and  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  secure 
them  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  their  know- 
ledge that  of  the  sovereign,  whose  council  they  com- 
pose, and  who  must  be  either  taken  from  their  body, 
or  have  become  a  member  of  it  before  he  ascends  the 
throne.'  Interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  dis- 
posers of  that  of  men,  exclusive  guardians  of  the 
sciences,  and  especially  of  the  secrets  of  medicine," 
the  powerthey  enjoy  is  boundless,  since  the  prejudices 


■■  Ariftol.  CBcon.  lib.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  SOS.  '  Thucjd.  lib.  1.  <»p. 
198  et  134.  Strab.  lib.  8.  p.  374.  Tacit.  AddbI.  lib.  4.  c.  14. 
>■  Thuoyd.  lib.  1.  c.  156.  '  Plat,  in  Politic,  t.  ii.  p.  990.  Wod. 
Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  6S.  Plut  de  laid,  et  Osir.  t.  ii.  p.  364.  ■  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  lib.  6.  p.  76S.     Laetl.  lib.  3.  §  6. 
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and  weaktiCBBea  of  men  are  under  their  absolute  di- 
rection. 

Those  of  Greece  have  obtained  honours ;  such  as 
distinguished  places  at  the  theatres."  All  mi^t,  if 
they  chose,  confine  themselves  to  the  functions  of 
their  sacred  ministry,  and  spend  their  days  in  pleasing 
indolence;"  but  many  of  them,  anxious  to  merit  by 
their  zeal  the  respect  due  to  their  character,  have 
filled  the  most  important  and  burthensome  offices  of 
the  republic,  and  served  it  in  armies,  and  in  embas- 
sies.'' 

They  form  no  separate  and  independent  body,'  nor 
is  there  any  common  interest  between  the  ministers 
of  different  temples;  and  in  causes  which  personally 
respect  them,  they  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
tribunes. 

The  nine  archons,  or  supreme  magistrates,  watch 
ovdr  the  public  worship,  and  are  always  at  the  head 
of  religious  ceremonies.  The  office  of  the  second, 
known  by  Uie  name  of  king,  is  to  prosecute  for  all 
offences  against  religion,  to  presideat  the  public  sacri- 
fices, and  decide  all  contests  between  the  sacerdotal 
fomilie8,onthesubJectofanyvacantpriesthood.'  The 
-  priests  may  indeed  direct  the  sacrifices  of  individuals ; 
butif  in  theseactsof  piety  they  happen  to  transgress 
the  established  laws,  they  cannot  escape  the  vigilance 

■  Cbindl.  iDscript.  part  2.  p.  73.  Scbol.  in  Arislopli.  Ran. 
T.  300.  ■  IsocT.  de  Penimt.  r.  ii.  p.  4ia  '  Herodot.  lib.  I). 
c  S».  Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  33).  Xen.  Hilt.  Orsc.  p.  60a  De- 
motth.  in  N«nr,  p.  88a  *  Mem.  de  TAoul.  de«  Bell.  Lettr. 
L  xviii.  p.  72.  '  Pitt,  in  Politic.  I.  H.  p.  390.  Poll.  lib.  8.  o. 
9.  ^  90.     Sigon. 
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of  the  ma^strates.  Id  our  time,  we  have  seen  the 
high  priest  of  Ceres  punished,  by  order  of  government-, 
for  having  vioUted  these  laws  in  articles  apparently 
of  no  impoitance.* 

Next  to  the  priests,  vre  must  place  those  sooth- 
sayers whose  profession  is  held  in  honour  by  the  state, 
and  who  are  maintained  by  it  in  the  prytaneum.* 
They  read  futurity  in  the  flight  of  birds,  and  in  the 
entrails  of  victims.'  They  accompany  the  armies; 
and  on  their  decision  not  unfrequently  depend  revo- 
lutions in  governments,  and  the  operations  of  a  cam- 
paign. They  are  found  in  every  part  of  Greece,  but 
tiie  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Ells.  There,  for 
many  centuries  past,  two  or  three  families  have  trans- 
mitted from  fether  to  son  the  art  of  predicting  events, 
and  of  averting  or  suspending  the  calamities  incident 
to  mortals.  Sometimes  their  answers  are  offered 
for  sale  to  the  best  bidders." 

The  sootiisayers  extend  their  ministry^still  farther, 
andtakeconsciences  under  their  guidance.  Theyare 
consulted  to  know  whether  certain  actions  are  or  are 
not  conformable  to  the  divine  law.*  Some  I  have 
seen  carry  their  fanaticism  even  to  gloomy  severity, 
and  who,  esteeming  themselves  the  guardians  of  the 
sacred  ordinances  of  heaven,  i^ould  have  prosecuted 
their  father  to  death  were  he  guilty  of  a  murder.' 


*  Demostb.  Id  Near,  p,  880.  '  Aristoph.  in  Pic.  v,  1084. 
Scbol.  ibid.  •Herodot.  lib.  9.  c.  33.  PaitBan.  lib.  3.  c.  II. 
p.  232;  lib.  4.  c.  1 5.  p.  317;  lib.  6.  c.  2 .  p.  4M.  Cicer.  de  Di- 
viDtt.  lib.  1.  0.  41.  t.  iii.  p.  34.  '  Plat,  in  Eutyphr.  l  i.  p.  4. 
'  Id.  ibid.  p.  5. 
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About  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  certun  men  ap- 
peared, who,  without  having  received  any  authority 
from  the  governmentj  set  themselves  upas  interpreters 
of  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  cherished  among  the  people 
a  credulity  they  either  did,  oraffected  to  possess,  wan- 
dering from  country  to  country,  menacingall  nations 
with  thewrathofheaven,  inventing  and  teaching  new 
rites  to  appease  it,  and  rendering  men  more  weak  and 
unhappy  than  they  are,  by  disseminating  terror  and 
remorse.  Some  owed  their  high  reputation  to  impos- 
ture,other8to  superior  knowledge  andgenius.  Among 
the  number  of  these  were  Abaris  of  Scythia,  Empe- 
docles  of  Agrigentum,  and  Epimenides  of  Crete.* 

The  impression  they  left  in  the  minds  of  men  has 
perpetuated  the  reign  of  superstition.  The  people 
imagine  they  discover  manifest  tokens  of  the  will  of 
the  gods,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places ;  in  eclipses, 
in  the  noise  of  thunder,  in  the  great  phenomena  of 
nature,  in  the  most  fortuitous  events.  Dreams,*  the 
unexpected  si^t  of  certain  animals,*'  a  convulsive 
motion  of  the  eyelids,"  a  tin^ng  of  the  ears,*  snecE- 
ing,'  a  few  words  casually  dropt,  and  a  variety  of 
the  most  indifferent  natural  effects,  are  become,  in 
their  idea,  so  many  fortunate  or  inauspicious  omens. 
Do  you  find  a  serpent  in  your  house  ?  erect  an  altar 
on  the  very  spot'    Doyou  see  a  kite  hovering  in  the 


'Laert.  iu  Epim.  lib.  1.  $  109.  Brack.  Hist,  Phil.  t.  i.  page 
357.  *  Honier.  Iliad,  lib.  1.  v.  83.  SophocL  Eleclr.  t.  42S. 
^  Theopbi.  CbaracU  c.  16.  ■  Theocr.  IdjrI.  3.  v.  37.  *  JElian. 
Vw.Hisl.  lib.  4.  c  17.  =  Ariatoph.  in  Av.  v.  721.  'Theophr. 
ibid.    Terent.  id  Phonn.  act,  4.  seen.  4. 
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air?  M\  instantly  upon  your  knees.*  Is  your  ima^- 
nation  disturbed  by  uneasiness  or  malady?  it  is 
Empusa  who  has  appeared  to  you ;  it  is  a  phantom 
sent  by  Hecate,  which  assumes  all  sorts  of  forms  in 
order  to  torment  the  wretched.** 

In  all  these  circitmstances  recourse  is  had  to  the 
soothsayers  and  interpreters  :'  and  the  remedies  they 
prescribe  are  as  chimerical  as  the  imalginary  mis- 
chiefs. 

Some  of  these  impostors  insinuate  themselves  into 
opulent  families,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  pre- 
judices of  weak  minds.^  They  pretend  to  possess 
intallihle  secrets  to  enchain  the  power  of  evil  spirits. 
Their  promises  hold  out  likewise  three  advantages 
extremely  alluring  to  the  rich,  and  which  consist  in 
fortifying  them  against  remorse,  avenging  them  of 
their  enemies,  and  ensuring  the  continuance  of  their 
happiness  beyond  the  grave.  The  prayers  and  ex* 
piationstheypractise  on  these  occasions  are  contained 
in  ancient  rituals,  which  bear  the  names  of  Orpheus 
and  MussuB.' 

Women,  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  follow  tiie 
same  traffic,"  and  go  from  house  to  house,  among  the  . 
poorer  people,  to  distribute  a  kind  of  initiation,  in 
which- they  sprinkle  water  on  the  initiated,  rub  him 
with  mud  and  bran,  clothe  bim  in  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal,and  accompany  these  ceremonies  with  formularies 


»  Arisloph.  in  A*,  v.  601.     *  Id.  in  Ran.  v.  296.      '  Tbeophr. 
Charact.  c  Ifl.         '  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  p.  3fi4.  '  Id.  ibid. 

-  Deniosth.  de  Cor.  p.  516.     Laert-  lib.  ID.  i  4. 
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read  out  of  their  ritual,  and  pierciog  shrieks  that 
terrify  and  awe  the  multitude. 

Enlightened  persons,  though  exempt  in  general 
from  these  weaknesses,  are  not  the  less  attached  to 
Iheotherceremoniesof  religion.  Afterany  fortunate 
event,  in  time  of  sickness,  or  the  smallest  danger,  at 
the  recollection  of  a  frightful  dream,  they  fail  not  to 
offer  sacrifices,  and  often  build  ch^ela  in  their  houses, 
which  have  become  so  numerous,  as  to  induce  pious 
philosophers  to  wish  to  see  them  all  suppressed,  and 
Uiat  individuals  might  offer  up  their  vows  to  heaven 
only  in  the  temples.* 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  popular 
confidence  in  holy  ceremonies  with  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  sovereign  of  the  gods?  For  itispermit- 
tedtoconsider  Jupiter  as  an  usurper,  who  expelled  bis 
father  from  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  is  in  his 
turn  to  be'one  day  driven  from  it  by  his  son.  This 
doctrine,  maintained  by  the  sect  of  the  pretended  dis- 
ciples of  Orpheus,"  has  been  boldly  adopted  by  JEs- 
chylus  in  a  tragedy  frequently  represented  and  ap- 
plauded, under  the  sanction  of  the  government.' 

I  have  already  observed,  that,  within  the  last 
century,  new  gods  have  been  introduced  among  the 
Athenians.  I  shouldadd,  that,  within  the  same  period, 
incredulity  has  made  equal  progress.  No  sooner  had 
theGreeks  received  the  light  of  philosophy,  than  some 


■  Plat  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  p.  «».  •  Procl.  in  Plat.  lib. 
391 .  Mem.  de  I'Acacl.  des  Bell.  LeUr.  I.  xxiii.  p.  365.  f 
chyl.  in  Prom.  v.  200,  755  et  947. 
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amongst  tfaem,  astoniehed  at  the  irregularities  and  de- 
formities of  nature,  were  not  less  so  at  perceiving  it 
impossible  to  find  a  solution  of  ^em  in  the  shapeless 
system  of  religion  they  had  hitherto  taken  for  their 
guide.  Doubtssucceededtoignorance^aodgenerated 
licentious  opinions,  embraced  with  avidity  by  youthful 
minds  :^  but  their  authors  became  objects  of  the  pub- 
lic hatred.  The  people  alleged  that  they  had  shaken 
otf  the  yoke  of  religion  only  to  abandon  themselves  to 
theirpassionswith  less  restraint  ;'and  the  government 
believed  itself  called  upon  to  proceed  with  severity 
against  them.  The  followingarethearguments  urged 
inJustificaXion  of  this  intolerance- 
Public  worship  being'  prescribed  by  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws,'  and  thence  closely  connected  with 
the  constitution,  it  is  impossible  to  attack  religion 
without  endangering  that  constitution .  It  is  the  du^, 
therefore,  of  the  magistrates  to  maintain  it,  and  to 
oppose  all  innovations  visibly  tending  to  its  destruc- 
tion. They  subject  not  to  censure  the  fabulous  his- 
tories of  the  origin  of  the  gods,  nor  philosophical 
opinions  concerning  their  nature,  nor  even  indecent 
pleasantries  on  the  actions  attributed  to  them  by  re- 
ligion :  but  they  prosecute  and  punish  with  death 
tiie  men  who  speak  or  write  against  their  e^stence^ 
who  contemptuously  break  their  statues ;  or  those, 
in  fine,  whoviolatethesecretofthemysteriesavowed 
and  protected  by  the  government. 


■>  Plat.  <le  Leg.  lib.  10.  p.  886.         '  Id.  ibid.         '  Porpbyf.  Jo 
Abslin.  lib.  4.  p.  380. 
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Thus,  whtte  the  external  acts  of  piety  are  left  to 
the  regulations  of  the  priestfl^  aod  the  magistrates 
possess  the  authority  oecessary  to  maintain  religion, 
poets  are  left  at  liberty  to  frame  new  genealogies  for 
the  gods/  and  philosopher  to  discuss  the  most  deli- 
cate qaestions  concerning  the  eternity  of  matter,  and 
the  formation  of  the  universe,"  provided  that,  in  the 
prosecutioQ  of  these  subjects,  they  do  but  steer  clear 
of  two  dangerous  rocks :  tirst,  they  must  be  careful 
not  to  approach  too  near  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 
mysteries ;  and,  secondly,  not  to  advance,  wiUiout 
modification,  principles  which  would  necessarily  in- 
volve  the  downfal  of  a  worship  established  from  time 
immemorial.  In  both  these  bases  they  are  prosecuted 
as  guilty  of  impiety. 

This  accusation  is  tiie  more  formidable  to  inno- 
cence as  it  has  more  than  once  been  empbyed  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  enmity  and  revenge,  and  easily 
kindles  the  fiiry  of  &  people,  whose  zeal  is  still  more 
cruel  than  that  of  their  priests  and  magistrates. 

Every  dtizen  may  stand  forth  as  an  accuser,  and 
lodge  an  informalion  agunst  the  culprit  before  the 
second  of  the  archons,*  who  carries  the  cause  into  the 
court  of  the  Heliastie,  one  of  the  chief  tribunals  of 
Athens.  Sometimes  the  charge  is  made  in  the  as- 
sembly of  Ae  peo^.'  When  it  respects  the  myste- 
ries of  Ceres,  the  senate  takes  cognizance  of  it,  unless 
the  accused  chooses  to  bring  it  before  the  Eumol- 

'  Herodot.  lib.  2.  c  166.  Joseph,  in  Appion.  lib.  4.  p.  491. 
■  Plat  Aristot.  &c.  '  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  »0.  '  Andoc.  de 
Mysi.  p.  3.    Plui.  in  Alcib.  r.  i.  p.  200. 
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pidffi  ;*  for  this  sacerdotal  £ainily,  attached  from  the 
eartieit  ages  to  the  temple  of  that  goddesa,  Bt'iU 
retains  a  jurisdiction  confined  in  its  exercise  to  the 
profonation  of  the  mysteries,  but  which  isremariiably 
severe.  The  proceedings  of  the  Eumolpidse  are 
regulated  by  oral  laws,  of  which  they  are  the  inter- 
{Veters,  and  which  deliver  over  the  criminal  not  only 
to  human  punishment,  but  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods.'  But  he  rarely  exposes  himself  to  the  rigour 
of  this  tribuaal. 

It  has  happened  that  the  accused  has  saved  his 
life  by  declaring  his  accomplices;  but -he  is  still  ren- 
dered incapable  of  participating  in  sacrifices,  festivals, 
spectacles,  and  the  privileges  of  the  other  citizens.* 
This  niarii  of  infamy  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
tremendousceremonies.TheBeareimprecationswhich  . 
Uie  priests  ofthedifferenttemplessoleranlypronounce 
by  order  of  the  ma^strates.'  Turning  towards  the 
west,  and  shaking  their  purple  robes,  they  devote  to 
the  infernal  deities  the  criminal  and  his  posterity.* 
From  Aat  moment  the  furies  are  supposed  to  take 
possession  of  his  heart,  and  never  to  relax  their 
tonnents  but  with  the  total  extinction  of  his  race. 

The  sacerdotal  family  of  the  Eumolpids  display 
more  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres,  than  is  manifested  by  the  other  priests  in  favour 
of  the  established  religion.    They  have  been  some- 


'  Demosih.  in  Androt.  p.  705.  UlpJan.  p.  748.  '  Lya.  in 
Andoc.  p.  108.  >'  Id.  ibid.  p.  115.  '  Lit.  lib.  31.  cap.  44. 
'  Lys.  in  Andoc.  p.  129. 
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times  kDOwn  to  prosecute  criminak  before  tiie  courts 
of  justice  ;*  yet  it  must  be  admitted  to  their  commen- 
dation, that,  on  certain  occasions,  far  from  seconding 
the  fury  of  the  people,  ready  to  massacre  on  the  spot 
individuals  accused  of  having  prolaned  the  mysteries, 
they  have  insisted  that  they  should  be  tried  and  con- 
demned according  to  the  laws.'  Among  diese  laws, 
there  is  one,  sometimes  carried  into  execution,  and 
capable,  doubtless,  of  checking  the  fury  and  injustice 
of  the  most  violent  enmities,  were  it  possible  to 
restrain  them.  By  this  law  it  is  ordained,  thateither 
Uie  accuser  or  the  accused  shall  suffer  death;- -the 
former,  if  he  foils  in  his  accusation ;  the  latter,  if  the 
crime  be  proved.* 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
principal  cases  in  which  the  Athenian  tribunals  have 
pronounced  sentence  against  the  crime  of  imjuety, 
within  about  a  century. 

The  poet  ^schylus  was  accused  of  having,  in  one 
of  hiiitragedieB,  revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  mysteries. 
His  brother  Amynias  endeavoured  to  move  the  com- 
passion of  the  judges,  by  showing  the  wounds  he  had 
received  at  the  battle  of  Sakmis:  this  expedioit 
would  probably  have  foiled  in  its  effect,  had  not 
.Xsehylus  clearly  proved  that  he  had  not  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries.  The  people  were  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  tribunal  to  stone  him.' 


•  Andocid.  de  Myst,  p.  15.  '  Lys.  in  Audoc,  p.  130.  *  An- 
docid.  deMystp.  4.  » ArisloLdeMor.lib.  3.c.  S.  t.ii.  p.  20. 
JEWm.  Vtir.  Hisi.  lib.  5.  c.  19.     Ckm.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  9.  e.  4. 
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The  philosopher  Diagoras,  of  Melos^  accused  of 
revealing  the  mysteries,  and  denying  the  existence 
of  the  gods,  saved  himself  by  flight.  Rewards  were 
offered  to  any  person  who  should  deliver  him  up 
alive  or  dead;  and  the  decree  that  branded  him 
with  infamy  was  engraven  on  a  brazen  column.< 

Protagoras,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  sophists  of 
his  time,  having  begun  one  of  his  works  with  these 
words :  "  I  know  not  whether  there  be  gods,  or 
whether  there  be  not;"  was  criminally  prosecuted, 
and  obliged  to  fly.  His  writings  were  sought  for  in 
private  houses,  and  burnt  in  the  forum.'' 

Prodicus,  of  Ceos,  was  condemned  to  drink  poi- 
son, for  having  asserted  that  men  had  placed  among 
the  number  of  ^e  gods  all  objects  from  which  they 
derived  utility;  such  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  foun- 
tains, &c.' 

The  fection  which  opposed  Pericles  not  daring 
openly  to  attack  him,  resolved  to  effect  his  ruin  by 
indirect  means.  He  was  the  friend  of  Anaxagoras 
who  admitted  one  Supreme  Intelligence.  In  virtue  of 
a  decree  enacted  agdnst  all  who  deny  the  existence 
of  the  gods,  Anaxagoras  was  dragged  to  prison.  On 
his  trial  he  had  only  a  few  more  suffrages  in  his  fa- 
vour than  his  accuser,  and  for  these  he  was  indebted 
to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  Pericles,  who  sent  him  out 

'  L;s.  ia  Andoc.  p.  It).  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Raa.  t.  323.  Id. 
io  At.  V.  1073.     Scbol.  ibid.  >"  LaerU  lib.  0.  c  53.     Joseph. 

ID  AppioD.  lib.  3. 1.  ii.  p.  493.    Cicer.  de  Nat  Deor.  lib.  1 .  c.  33. 
t.  ii.  p.  416.        '  Cicer.  ibid.  c.  42.  t.  li.  p.  433.    Sext.  Empir. 
■dv.  Phys.  lib.  9.  p.  552.     Suid.  in  Upoi. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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of  Athens.  But  for  the  influence  of  his  patron,  tiie 
most  rdigiouB  of  philosophers  would  have '  been 
stoned  to  death  as  an  atheist .■ 

At  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  at  the 
moment  that  Alcibiades  was  embarking  tiie  troops 
under  his  command,  the  statues  of  Mercury,  placed 
in  diflereut  quarters  of  Athens,  were  found  all  mu- 
tilated in  one  night.*  The  whole  city  was  instantly 
^rown  into  consternation.  Views  of  a  more  pro- 
found nature  were  imputed  to  the  authors  of  this 
impiety,  which  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  fac- 
tion. The  people  immediately  assembled :  and  wit- 
nesses appeared  who  charged  Alcibiades  with  dis- 
figuring the  statues,  accusmg  him  at  the  same  time 
with  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  in  private 
houBea,"  with  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries. 
The  soldiers,  however,  loudly  taking  the  part  of  their 
general,  his  trid  was  suspended  for  that  time :  but 
scarcely  had  be  landed  in  Sicily,  before  his  enemies 
resumed  the  charge,''  informers  multiplied,  and  the 
prisons  were  filled  with  citizens  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion by  injustice.  Severtd  were  put  to  death,  and 
others  escaped  only  by  flight.^ 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  an  incident 
occurred,  that  evinces  the  excess  to  which  the  people 
carry  their  blind  resentment.  One  of  the  wibiesses 
being  interrogated  by  what  means  he  could  distin- 

■■  Hermip.  «t  Hieron.  ap.  Loert.  1,  %  $  13.  Plut.  de  Profect. 
t  ii.  p.  84.     Eusob.  Prap.  Evangel,  lib.  14.  c.  14.  •  Plut.  in 

Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  200.  •  Andoc.  de  Mysl.  p,  3.  »  PluL  ibid, 

p.  Ml.  '<  Andoc.  ibid. 
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gui^  the  persons  in  question  in  the  night,  answered : 
By  the  light  of  the  moon .  It  was  proved,  however, 
that  there  was  then  no  moon  ;  3Fet  this  ^riog  per- 
jury, which  filled  every  honest  citizen  with  dismay/ 
only  served  to  increase  the  fury  of  the  peo[de. 

Alcibiades,  summoned  before  this  unworthy  tri- 
bunal, when  on  the  point  of  making  himself  master 
of  Mesdna,  and  perhaps  of  all  Sicily,  refused  to 
make  his  appearance,  and  was  condemned  to  die. 
His  estates  were  sold,  and  the  decree  proscribing 
him  and  branding  his  name  witib  in&my,  was  en- 
graven upon  a  column.'  The  priests  of  all  the 
lemples  had  orders  to  pronounce  against  hira  the 
most  horrible  impreeatnns ;  and  all  obeyed  except 
the  priestess  Theano,  whose  answer  wasnun^  worthy 
of  being  preserved  on  a  column  than  the  pqwlar  de- 
cree :  "  I  was  appointed  to  my  office,"  said  she, 
"  to  procure  fbr  men  the  blessings,  uid  not  to  pro- 
nounce on  them  the  curses,  of  heaven/" 

Alcibiades  having  offered  his  services  to  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  reduced  tbe  Athenians  to  the 
very  brink  of  ruin.  When  they  found  it  at  length 
necessary  to  recal  him,  the  priests  of  Ceres  of^Kued 
his  return,'  hot  were  at  last  constrained  to  absolve 
him  from  the  imprecatians  with  which  they  had 
loaded  him ;  the  chief  of  the  sacred  ministers,  how- 
ever, artfully   expressed  himsdf  in  the  following 


'  Pint  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  201.      *  Nep.  ia  Alcib.  c.  4.      '  Plut. 
ibid.  p.  203.     Id.  QuesL  Rom.  t  li.  p.  375.      "  Thucyd.  lib.  8. 
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remarkable  terms :  "  I  have  not  cursed  Aldbiades, 
if  be  were  innocent.'" 

Some  time  after  occurred  the  prosecution  against 
Socrates,  in  which  reli^on  was  only  the  pretext,  as, 
I  shall  hereafter  demonstrate. 

Nor  are  the  Athenians  more  indulgent  to  the 
crime  of  sacril^^.  The  laws  punish  this  offeiKe 
with  death,  and  deprive  the  body  of  the  criminal  of 
the  rites  of  sepulture/  This  punishment,  which 
some  philosophers,  in  other  respects  enlightened,  do 
not  consider  as  too  severe,*  is  extended,  by  the  false 
zeal  of  the  Athenians,  even  to  the  slightest  trans- 
gressions. Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  citizens  have 
been  condemned  to  die,  some  for  having  pulled  up  a 
shrub  within  the  precincts  of  a  sacred  wood ;  and 
others  for  having  killed  I  know  not  what  bird,  con- 
secrated to  ^sculapius.'  But  1  shall  relate  a  still 
more  dreadful  instance  of  severity.  A  leaf  of  gold 
having  fallen  from  the  crown  of  Diana,  was  picked 
up  by  an  in&nt.  The  child  was  so  very  young,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  trial  of  his  discernment 
The  leaf  of  gold,  therefore,  with  some  dice,  some 
play-tbioga,  and  a  la^  piece  of  money,  were  pre- 
sented to  him ;  and  the  child  having  given  the  pre- 
ference to  the  money,  the  judges  declared  this  to  be 
a  sufficient  proof  of  his  capacity  of  guilt,  and  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death." 

»  Plut.  in  Alcib.  t  i.  p.  «10.  ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  18.  p.  4«7. 

'  PlttL  de  L^.  lib.  9.  t.  li.  p.  854.  *  MIm.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  S. 

c  17.     '   *  Id.  ibid.  c.  18.     Poll.  lib.  9.  c.  S.  S  75. 
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Jmniey  tkrough  Phod*.* — I^  Pythum  Gonuf,— T)k 
TempU  and  Oracle  of  DtfyhL 

I  SHALL  frequency  speak  of  the  festivals  of  Greece ; 
1  shall  often  return  to  those  august  solemnities 
which  unite  the  various  nations  of  this  happy  coun- 
try. As  they  all  have  many  striking  features  of 
resemblance  to  each  other,  1  may  possibly  be  re- 
proached with  retracing  the  sfune  pictures.  But  what 
are  tiie  narratives  of  the  writers  who  recount  to  us  the 
wars  of  nations,  hut  an  uniform  succesdon  of  scenes 
of  blood  and  slaughter  i  and  what  pleasure  can  we 
derive  from  descriptions  that  exhibit  men  only  in  the 
convulsions  of  fury  or  despair  ?  Is  it  not  a  more  use- 
ful and  more  pleasing  (ask  to  follow  them  in  the  hour 
of  peace  and  liberty ;  in  those  combats  which  exhi- 
bit and  expand  their  mental  powers  andtheir  personal 
graces ;  in  those  festivals  in  which  taste  displays  all 
its  resources,  and  pleasure  all  its  charms  ? 

Those  moments  of  happiness,  so  wisely  contrived 
to  suspend  national  animosities/ and  invite  individuals 
to  forget  their  sorrows;  those  moments  so  pleasing 
inanticipationfrom  the  hopeof  seeing  them  renewed, 
and  se  delicious  from  the  impression  that  perpetuates 

*  See  the  map  of  PhocU.        *  Isocr.  in  Paneg.  t.i.  p.  139. 
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them  in  the  miad  when  they  are  past  and  gone ; 
those  ra{rturou8  moments  I  have  more  than  once  en- 
joyed, and,  I  freely  confess,  have  shed  tears  of  de- 
light, at  the  sight  of  thousands  of  my  fellovr-creatures, 
united  by  the  same  interest,  abandoning  themselves 
in  concert  to  the  most  lively  joy,  and  giving  free 
course  to  those  affecting  emotions  which  form  the 
sublimest  spectacle  to  a  soul  endowed  with  sensibi- 
lity. Such  is  the  scene  presented  by  the  Pythian 
games,  celebrated  every  four  years  at  Delphi  in 
Phocis. 

We  set  out  from  Athens  about  the  end  of  the 
month  Elaphebolion,  in  the  third  year  of  the  104th 
Olympiad.*  We  repaired  to  the  isthmusof  Corinth, 
and  there,  embarking  at  Page,  entered  the  gulf  oi 
Crissa,  the  very  day  the  festival  commenced.-f- 

Preceded  and  followed  by  a  great  number  of  light 
Teasels,  we  made  the  harbour  of  Cirrba,  a  small  town 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cirphis.  Between  this 
mount  and  Parnajuus  runs  a  long  valley,  in  which 
chariot  and  horse  races  are  held.  The  Plistus  Bows 
through  it  amidst  charming  meadows,^  which  were 
then  enamelled  with  all  the  various  colours  of  the 
spring.  After  visiting  the  Hippodromus,'  we  took 
one  of  the  paths  leading  to  Delphi.;^ 

*  The  begianing  of  April  in  the  year  361  before  Christ, 
i  ThcBB  gamea  were  celebrated  id  the  third  year  of  each  Olym* 
|»ad,  in  the  beginniDg  of  the  month  MuaychioD,  which  in  the 
year  I  have  cfaoaen  began  on  the  14ih  of  April.  (Corain.  Diss. 
AgouisU  in  Pyib.  Id.  Fast.  Att.  t.  iii.  p.  387.  Dodwell  de 
Cycl.  p.  719.)  '  Find.  Pyth.  od.  10.  v.  23.      Argum.  Pytb. 

p.  163.     Pausen.  lib.  la  p.  817.  '  Pausau.  ibid.  cap.  37. 

p.  893.  t  S^  ^he  plan  of  Delphi  and  its  environs. 
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The  city  presented  itself  to  our  view  in  Uie  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain/ 
Already  we  discovered  the  temple  of  Apollo^  and  that 
prodigious  quantity  of  statues  which  are  scattered,  in 
every  various  direction,  through  the  edifices  that  em- 
bellish the  town.  Thegold,  with  which  most  of  them 
are  covered,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  shone 
with  a  refulgence  that  was  visible  at  agreat  distance/ 
At  the  same  time  were  seen,  slowly  advancing  in  the 
I^ain  and  over  the  hills,  processions  composed  of 
boys  and  ^rls,  which  seemed  to  dispute  with  each 
other  the  palm  of  magnificence  and  beauty.  From 
the  mountain  heights,  and  from  the  sea-coasts,  an 
immense  multitude  were  aU  hurrying  toward  Delphi; 
and  the  serenity  of  the  day,  joined  to  the  mildness  of 
the  air  in  this  climate,  added  new-  charms  to  the 
pleasing  impressions  made  on  our  senses  from  every 
quarter. 

Parnassus  is  a  chain  of  mountains  stretching 
towards  the  north,  and  on  the  southern  side  ter- 
minating in  two  points,  under  which  stands  the 
city  of  Delphi,  which  is  only  sixteen  stadia  in  circum- 
ference.'* It  is  not  defended  by  walls,  but  by  preci- 
pices, which  environ  it  on  three  sides.'  It  is  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Apollo ;  and  with  the  worship 
of  this  god  is  united  that  of  some  other  deities,  who 
are  termed  the  associates  of  his  throne.    These  are 

'  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  418.  «  Jurtin.  lib.  «4.  c.  7.  *  Strab. 

lib.  9.  p.  418.  *  A  little  more  iban  »  milti  and  three  quarters. 

'  Juslio.  lib.  24.  c.  6. 
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Latona,  Diana,  and  Minerva-Providene:  their 
temples  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  city. 

We  stopped  for  a  moment  at  that  of  Minerra, 
and  saw,  in  the  inside,  a  golden  buckler  presented  by 
Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia ;  and  witfiout,  a  lai^  brazen 
statue  consecrated  by  the  citizens  of  Marseilles,  in 
Gaul,  in  commemoration  of  advantages  gained  by 
tbem  over  the  Carthaginians.^  After  passing  near 
the  gymnasium,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of 
tbeCastalian  fountain,  the  sacred  waters  of  which  are 
used  to  purify  both  the  ministers  of  the  altars,  and 
the  votaries  who  come  to  consult  the  oracle.'  From 
thence  we  ascended  to  a  temple,  situate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,"  which  is  surrounded  by  a  vast 
enclosure,  filled  vrith  precious  offerings  made  to  the 
divinity. 

Nations andkings  who  receive  fevourable answers, 
gain  victories,  or  are  delivered  from  impending  mis- 
fortunes, think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  erect,  at  this 
place,  monuments  of  their  gratitude.  Individuals 
crowned  at  the  public  games  of  Greece,  and  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  eminently  useful  to  their  country, 
or  rendered  illustrious  by  their  genius  or  abilities, 
have  monuments  erected  to  their  honour.  Here  the 
traveller  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  people  of  he- 
roes, and  reminded  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
history.  Herethe  art  of  sculpture  shines  with  greater 
splendour  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece. 

^  Pausan.  Ub.  10.  p.  817.  '  Eurip.  io  Ion.  t.  94.  Heliod. 
.^Ibiop.  lib.  %  p.  107.         "  Pauun.  lib.  10.  p.  818. 
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As  we  are  about  to  be^n  our  examination  of  this  - 
immense  colIectloD  of  sacred  riches,  a  Delphian, 
named  Cleoa,  offered  his  services  to  us  as  a  guide. 
He  was  one  of  those  interpreters  of  the  temple, 
whose  sole  occupation  is  to  satisfy  (he  eager  curiosity 
of  strangers."  But  as  Cleon,  by  continually  expa- 
tiating on  the  most  unimportant  details,  exhausted 
more  than  once  his  stock  of  knowledge  and  our  pa- 
tience, 1  shall  abridge  his  recital,  and  frequently 
expunge  the  marvellous  with  which  he  delighted  to 
embellish  his  narrations. 

The  first  objectwesaw,  on  en teringthe  enclosure," 
was  a  superb  brazen  bull.  This  bull,  said  Cleon, 
was  sent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  and  is  the 
work  of  Theopropus  of  jEgina.  The  nine  statues 
you  next  see  were  presented  by  the  Tegeatte,  after 
they  had  vanquished  ttie  Lacedeemonians ;  among 
them  you  discover  Apollo,  Victory,  and  the  ancient 
heroes  of  Tegea.  Those  opposite  to  them  were  given 
bythe  Lacedaemonians,  after  Lysander  had  defeated 
the  Athenian  fleet  nearEphesus.  The  seven  first  re- 
present Castor  and  Pollux,  Jupiter,  ApoDo,  Diana, 
and  Lysander,  who  is  receiving  a  crown  from  the 
hand  of  Neptune  ;  the  eighth  is  for  Abas,  who  was 
soothsayer  in  the  army  of  Lysander;  and  the  ninth 
for  Hermon,  pilot  of  the  galley  commanded  by  the 
general.  Lysander  having  some  time  after  gained 
a  second  naval  victory  over  the  Athenians,  at  .i^lgos 

■  Plut.  d«  Pyth.  Orac.  t.  i!.  p.  305.  Lucian.  ia  Pbilopaeud. 
$  4  t.  iii.  p.  Si.  Id.  ia  CalumD.  p.  132.  '  Paosui.  lib.  10.  c 
9.  p.  SIS. 
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Potamos,  the  LacedsmooianB  immediately  sent  to 
Delphi  the  statues  of  liie  principal  officers  of  their 
army,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  allied  troops.  They 
are  twenty-eight  in  number;  you  see  them  behind 
those  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.'' 

That  horse  in  brass  is  a  present  of  the  Argives. 
The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  informs  you  that  the 
statues  which  surround  it  are  the  produce  of  die 
tenth  part  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  plains  of  Marathon.  They  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  all  by  the  hand  of  Phidias. 
Observe  with  what  sublimity  he  has  exhibited  to  us 
Apollo,  Minerva,  Theseus,  Codrus,  and  several  of 
those  ancient  Athenians,  who  merited  the  honour  of 
giving  their  names  to  the  tribes  of  Athens.  Mil- 
tlades,  who  gained  the  battle,  shines  conspicuous 
amidst  these  gods  and  heroes.^ 

The  nations  that  make  such  offerings,  lirequently 
add  to  the  images  of  their  generals  those  of  their 
kings,  and  individuals  who  havegained  to  themselves 
immortal  glory.  You  have  another  example  of  this 
in  that  group  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  statues,  conse- 
crated by  the  Argives  at  different  periods,  and  for 
different  victories.  This  is  the  statue  of  Danaus,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  kings  of  Argos ;  this,  of  Hy- 
permnestra,  his  daughter ;  that  other,  of  his  son-in- 
law  Lynceus.  'Here  are  the  principal  chiefs  who 
followed  Adrastus,  king  of  Agos,  in  the  first  Theban 


r  PsuMD.  lib.  10.  c.  9.  p.  818.     Flut.  in  Lysand.  I.  i.  p.  443. 
'•Pausau.  lib.  10.  c,  10.  p.  821. 
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war;  there  the  leaders  who  distioguished  themselves 
in  the  second :  here  you  see  DiomedeSj  Sthenelus^ 
and  Amphiaraus  in  his  car,  with  his  kinsman  Baton, 
who  is  holding  the  reins.' 

It  is  impossible  to  proceed  a  single  step  without 
being  stopped  by  master-pieces  of  art.  Those  horses 
in  brass,  those  dejected  captives,  are  the  work  of 
Ageladas  of  Argos,  and  a  present  from  the  people  of 
Tarentum  in  Italy.  This  flgure  represents  TrJopas, 
the  founder  oftheCnidians  in  Caria;  those  statues  of 
Latona,  Apollo,  and  Diana,  shooting  their  arrowB 
against  Tityus,  are  an  offering  of  the  same  people. 

This  portico,  in  which  so  many  beaks  of  ships,  and 
brazen  bucklers  are  suspended.was  built  bythe  Athe- 
nians.* There  is  the  rock  on  which  an  encieotsibyl, 
named  Herophila,  is  said  to  hare  pronounced  her 
oracles.'  That  statue  with  a  breast-plate  and  coat  of 
mail  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Andros,  and  represents 
their  founder  Andreus.  The  Phocians  have  con- 
secrated this  Apollo,  as  well  as  this  Minerva,  and 
that  Diana ;  the  people  of  Pharsalosin  Theasaly,  that 
equestrian  statue  of  Achilles;  the  Macedonians,  this 
Apollo,  whoisholdingahind ;  theCyreneans^  that  car 
in  which  Jupiter  appears  with  all  the  majesty  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  gods;  and,  lastly,  the  conquerors  at 
Salamis,  that  statue  twelve  cubits  high,*  hdding  an 
ornament  of  a  ship,  which  you  see  near  the  gilded 
statue  of  Alexander  the  First,  king  of  Macedon." 

'PauMD.  lib.  10.  c  10. p.  822.  ■  Id. c.  11.  p. 825.  'Id. 
e.  la.  p.  825.  ■  Id.  c  13.  p.  829.         •  17  FruDcb  Cast  (or 

18  Engliih).        '  H«rod(rt.  Ub.  8,  c  131. 
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Among  this  prodigious  number  of  monuments 
have  been  erected  several  small  edifices,  to  which  na- 
tions and  individuals  have  transmitted  considerable 
sums,  either  as  offerings  to  the  god^  or  by  way  of  de- 
positing them  in  a  place  of  safety.  When  they  are 
only  intended  as  a  deposit,  care  is  taken  to  inscribe 
the  nameof  the  peraonstowhom  the  treasure belongsj 
thai  they  may  have  recourse  to  it  in  case  of  need.' 

We  visited  the.  treasuries  of  the  Athenians,  the 
Thebans,  the  Cnidians,  the  Syracusans,  &c.>  and 
were  convinced  that  report  had  not  exa^erated 
when  it  was  affirmed,  that  we  should  find  more  gold 
end  silver  at  Delphi  than  is  contained  probably  in 
all  the  rest  of  Greece. 

In  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians,  among  other 
singularideSj  we  saw  a  golden  book  presented  by  a 
woman  named  Aristomache,  who  had  won  the  prize 
of  poetry  at  the  Isthmian  games.'  They  showed  us, 
in  that  of  the  Siphnians,  agreat  quantity  of  gold,  the 
produce  of  the  mines  they  worked  formerly  in  their 
island  ;**  and  in  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Acanthus, 
some  iron  obelisks,  presented  by  Rhodope  the  cour- 
iezan."  Is  it  possible,  exclaimed  I,  that  such  an  offer 
could  have  been  acceptable  to  Apollo  ?  Stranger,  said 
a  Greek,  whom  I  did  not  know,  to  me,  Were  the 
bands  that  raised  these  trophies  more  pure  ?  You 
have  Just  read  on  the  gate  of  the  asylum  in  which 


'  Xen. Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  6.p.  34S.  ■  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  II. 
p.  823.  •  PluL  Sympoa.  lib.  3.  t  ii.  p.  675.  *  Paiwan.  lib. 
10.  c.  II.  p.  833.        <Flut.dePytb.  Onw.  tii.  p. 400. 
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we  now  are :  The  inhabitants  of  Acanthub 
VANQUISHERS  OF  THE  ATHENIANS;^  and  elsewhere. 
The  Athenuns  Vanquishers  of  the  Corin- 
thians ;  The  Phocians  of  the  Thbsbauans  ; 
The  Orneat£  of  the  Sicyonians,  &c.  These 
inscriptions  were  written  with  the  blood  of  a  million 
of  Greeks.  The  god  is  surrounded  only  with  mo- 
numents of  our  folly  and  madness  ;*  and  you  are 
astonished  that  his  priests  should  accept  the  ofiering 
of  a  courtezan ! 

The  richest  of  all  the  treasuries  is  the  Corinthian. 
In  that  is  preserved  the  greater  part  of  the  offerings 
made  by  different  princes  to  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
We  there  found  the  sumptuous  presents  of  Gyges 
king  of  Lydia,  among  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  six  large  crateree  of  gold,*  of  the  weight  of  thirty 
talents. '+ 

The  liberality  of  this  prince,  said  Cleon  to  us,  was 
entirely  eclipsed  by  the  munificence  of  Crcesus,  one 
of  his  successors,  who,  on  consulting  the  oracle, 
mts  so  well  satiB0ed  with  the  answer  he  received, 
that  he  sent  to  Delphi,  Ist,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen semiplinths;}^  of  gold,  a  palm  thick;  most  of 
them  six  palms  in  length,  and  three  broad ;  each  - 

*  PluL  ID  Lywind.  t.  i.  p.  433.  •  Plut  de  Pyth.  ut  supra. 

*  The  cralerEB  were  large  TBses  in  the  shape  of  cups,  in  which 
the  ancients  mixed  their  wice  and  water.  '  Herodot,  lib.  1. 

c.  14.  +  See,  as  well  respecting  this  article  as  the  following, 

the  tahle  of  Attic  weights,  and  note  XIX.  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
Inme.  X  ^7  plioth  is  generally  understood  an  architectural 

ornament,  consisting  of  a  member,  in  the  form  of  a  small  square 
tablet. 
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weighing  two  telents^  except  four  which  weighed 
only  a  talent  and  a  half.  You  wilt  see  them  in  the 
temple.  By  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dis- 
posed, they  served  as  a  base  for  a  lion  of  the  same 
metal,  which  fell  down  at  the  time  the  temple  was 
burnt,  which  happened  a  few  years  after.  You 
have  it  before  your  eyes.  It  then  weighed  ten  ta- 
lents ;  but  since  it  has  been  damaged  by  the  fire,  it 
now  weighs  no  more  than  six  and  a  half.' 

2dly.  Two  large  craters,  the  one  of  gold,  wei^ 
ing  eight  talents  and  forty-two  minae ;  the  other  of 
silver,  containing  six  hundred  amphom.  You  have 
seen  the  first  in  the  treasury  of  the  Ckzomenians ; 
the  second  you  will  see  in  the  vestibuk  of  the 
temple.^ 

3dly.  Four  silver  vases  in  the  shape  of  barrels, 
and  of  a  very  considerable  size.'  You  see  all  the 
four  in  this  jdace.^ 

4thly.  Two  laige  ewers,  one  of  gold,  the  other 
of  silver.' 

5(hly.  A  golden  statue,  re|n-eBenting,itissaid,  the 
woman  who  made  the  bread  of  this  prince.  The 
statue  is  three  cubits  high,  and  weighs  eight  ta- 
lents." 

6thly.  To  these  offerings  Croesus  added  a  number 
of  silver  ingots,  the  necklaces  and  girdles  of  his  wife, 
and  other  not  less  valuable  presents. 

(H«-odoL  lib.  I.  cap.  50.  Kod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  45± 
^  Herodoulib.  1.  c.  61.  '  Pint,  id  Syll.  t.  i.  p.  459.  'Ho- 
rodol.  Ub.  1.  0.  61.  'Id.  ibid.  "Id. ibid.  Plut.de Pyib. 
Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  401. 
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Cleon  next  shewed  us  a  goldeo  cratera  sent  by 
the  city  of  Rome,  in  Italy,  to  Delphi;'  and  after- 
wards the  neddace  of  Helen."  We  enumerated 
likewise,  in  the  temple,  and  in  the  different  trea- 
suries, three  hundred  and  sixty  phials  or  cups  of 
gold,  each  weighing  two  minflB.^* 

All  these  treasures,  together  with  those  1  have  not 
mentioned,  amount  to  a  prodigious  sum,  of  which ' 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  foUowing  foot. 
Some  time  after  our  journey  to  Delphi,  the  Phocians 
seized  on  the  temple,  and  the  gold  and  silver  which 
they  melted  into  bullion,  were  estimated  at  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  (alents.''-t' 

On  coming  out  of  the  Corinthian  treasury,  we 
continued  to  run  over  the  monuments  of  the  sacred 
precinct.  Here,  said  Cleon,  is  a  group  that  merits 
your  attention.  Observe  with  what  rage  Apollo  and 
Hercules  are  disputing  for  a  tripod,  and  with  what 
earnestness  Latona  and  Diana  endeavour  to  restrain 
the  former,  and  Minerva  the  latter.'  These  five  sta- 
tues, executed  by  three  artists  of  Corinth,  were  con- 
secrated in  this  place  by  the  Phocians.'  This  tripod, 
ornamented  vrith  gold,  and  supported  by  a  brazen 
dragon,  was  offered  by  the  Greeks  afi:er  the  batde  of 
Platsea.'  The  Tarentines  of  Italy,  after  some  advan- 

■Liv.  lib.  5.  C.28.     Plut.  id  Camilt.  t.i.  p.  133.  °Diod. 

Sic.  Ub.  16.p.  45S.  *  Id.  ibid. p.  453.  *  3  pounde  3  ounces. 
*  Diod.  Sic  lib.  36.  p.  45S.  t  More  ihan  firif'four  millions  of 
livras  (or  above  two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thonsuid 
pounds  sterling).  '  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c  )  3.  p.  830.  *  Herodot. 
lib.  8.  c.  27.        •  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  13.  p.  830. 
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tagesgainedovertheirenenues,  sent  these  equestrian, 
and  those  other  pedestrian  statues.  They  represent 
the  principal  chieftains  of  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished.' The  brazen  wo)f,  which  you  see  near  the 
principal  altar,'  is  tiie  gift  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi ;  and  that  palm-tree,  and  this  Minerva,  of 
the  same  metal,  the  offering  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Minerva  formerly  was  gilt,  as  well  as  the  fruit  of  the 
palm-tree ;  but  about  the  time  of  the  expedition  into 
Sicily,  some  ravens  gave  a  presage  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians,  by  plucking  off  the  fruit  from  the 
tree,  and  piercing  the  buckler  of  the  goddess.' 

As  we  seemed  to  entertain  some  doubt  respecting 
this  feet,  to  corroborate  it  Cleon  added  :  Why,  was 
not  this  column,  which  stood  nearthe  statue  of  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  thrown  down  the  very  day  of  the 
death  of  that  prince?  Did  not  the  eyes  fall  out 
from  the  statue  of  that  Spartan,  a  few  days  before 
he  perished  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra?'  and,  about  the 
same  time,  did  not  the  two  golden  stars  which  Ly- 
sander  had  dedicated  in  honour  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  disappear  P* 

These  examples  had  such  an  effect  upon  us,  that, 
to  avoid  being  overwhelmed  with  others,  we  resolved 
to  leave  Cleon  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  fables. 
Mark  well,  continued  be,  the  marble  that  covers  the 
ground  onwhichyoutread.   This  is  the  central  point 

■  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  13.  p.  S30.  ■  Id.  ibid.  c.  14.  p.  S32. 

'  Plut  in  Nic  t.i.  p.  931.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  16.  p.  834.  '  Plut. 
de  Pyth.  Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  397.  '  Cicer.  de  Divia.  lib.  1.  c.  34. 

t  iii.  p.  20. 
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of  the  whole  earth;"  Ibe  point  that  is  equidistant 
from  the  places  where  the  eun  rises,  and  those  where 
he  sets.  It  is  said  that,  to  discover  this,  Jupiter  dis- 
patched two  eagles  from  those  two  extremities  of  the 
worid,  which  met  together  precisely  at  the  spot," 

Cleon  did  not  spare  us  a  single  inscription ;  hut 
principally  directed  our  attention  to  the  oracles  pro- 
npunced  by  the  priestess,  which  are  studiously  ex- 
posed to  the  eyes  of  the  public ;'  takingcare  to  lay  par- 
ticular stress  on  such  as  had  been  justified  by  the  event. 

Among  the  offerings  of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  I  for- 
got to  speak  of  a  large  silver  cratera,  sent  by  Alyattes, 
the  Imse.  of  which  still  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
Greeks,*  perhaps  from  its  proving  the  recency  of  the 
arts  in  Greece.  This  base  is  of  iron,  in  the  form  of 
a  tower,  and  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  top ;  it  is 
of  perforated  work,  and  several  animals  at  play  are 
seen  through  the  foliage  with  which  it  is  ornamented. 
The  different  parts  of  it  are  not  joined  by  nails ;  it  is 
one  of  the  first  works  in  which  solder  was  used.  It 
is  attributed  to  Glaucus  of  Chios,  who  lived  near 
two  centuries  ago,  and  first  discovered  the  secret  of 
soldering  iron. 

Our,  attention  was  attracted  by  an  infinity  of  other 
monuments.    We  had  seen  the  statue  of  Gorgias  the 

*  .Sschyl.  JD  Choeph.  v.  1036.  Eurip.  in  OnsU  t.  330;  in, 
Pbceniw.  v.  244;  in  Ion.  7.  223.  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  t.  ii' 
p.  427.  °  Pauaao.  lib.  10.  p.  835.  Pindar  Pith.  4.  t.  6.  Schol. 
ibid.  Strab.  lib.  S.  p.  419.  Plut.  do  Orac.  Det  1.  ii.  p.  409- 
'  Dioder.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  428.  Vand.  de  Orac.  p.  138  et  I7S 
'  Herodol.  lib.  c.  35.  Pausaa.  lib.  10.  p.  834.  Plut.  de  One 
Def.  I.  ii.  p.  436.     Hegesand.  ap.  Athen.  lib,  5.  p.  210. 

VOL.  11.  Z 
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rhetorician,'  and  the  iDnunierable  statues  of  the  vic- 
tors ID  the  different  games  of  Greece.  Bat  if  the 
eye  be  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  such  a 
quantity  of  offerings  collected  tt^^er  at  Delphi, 
it  is  not  less  astonished  at  the  excellence  of  their 
workmanship  ;■  for  almost  all  of  them  have  been  con- 
secrated in  the  last  or  present  century,  and  were  in 
geoeral  executed  by  the  noblest  sculptors  that  have 
appeared  in  both  ages. 

From  the  sacred  precinct,  we  entered  Ae  temple, 
which  was  built  about  a  hundred  and  ftfty  years 
ago,i>*  the  ancient  one  having  been  destroyed  by  fire- 
It  was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons  ;f  and 
the  architect,  Spintharus  of  Corinth,  undertook  to 
finish  it  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents.;^ 
Three  fourths  of  that  sum  were  raised  by  a  tax  on 
the  different  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  other  fourth 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi,  who,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish their  contingent,  made  a  coUection  of  pious 
donations  even  in  the  remotest  countries.  An  Athe- 
nian family  added  likewise,  at  its  own  expense, 
iciveral  embellishments  not  in  the  original  plan.' 

'  Hennip.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  II.  c.  IS.  p.  505.  Cicer.  Ae  Oral. 
lib.  3.  c.  33.  L  i.  p.  310.  Pausao.  lib.  10.  c.  18.  p.  843.  Valer. 
Max.  lib.  ac  16.  in  ei tern.  'Strab.  lib.  ».  p.  419.  "Mem. 
del' Acad,  des  Bell.  Leitr.  t.  iii.  p.  ISO.  *  About  the  year  SIS 
before  Christ.  +  These  were  deputies  from  different  cities, 
who  assembled  every  year  at  Delphi,  and  had  the  inspactioD  of 
the  temple.     I  shall   speak  of  them  hereafter.  t  1,600,000 

livres  (66,6661.  13s,  4d.);  but  the  talent  being  of  greater  rhlue 
at  that  time  than  afterwards,  something  may  be  added  to  this 
estimatisn.  '  Herodot,  lib,  2,  c.  180 ;  lib.  5.  c.  62.     Pausao. 

lib.  10.  p.  811. 
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Tbe  {edifice  is  butH  of  a  very  l>eautif(t)  sttme,  bat 
the  frontispiece  ia  of  Parian  marble.  On  flte  pedi- 
ment two  Athenian  scnlptora  have  rep^eseftted 
Himtk,  Lattina,  Apollo,  tbe  Masm,  Bdtchua,  and 
other  diTinhiss.'  From  Ute  capitals  of  the  column 
are  suspended  several  kinds  of  gilded  armowTj  and 
especiaUy  baolclers  offered  by  the  Athenians  In  me- 
mory of  the  baltie  <rf  MantUiOB.' 

The  Testibnle  is  decorated  v^iA  printings  which 
r^pivMnt  the  battle  of  the  ^anto  tod  the  gods,  the 
oombect  between  Hercules  and  the  Hydra,  and  that  Of 
Bellerophon  with  the  ChimsBra."  We  see  there  like- 
wise a  nnmber  of  ahsrs/  a  bast  of  Hoibm*/  some  vev- 
sek  of  Instrbl  wAter/  and  other  lai^  veaeels  fbr 
mixing  the  wine  and  water  made  use  of  in  Mbations.') 
On  the  wall  are  in«ciibed  several  shml  sentences, 
some  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  seven  Grecian 
sages.  Tbey  contain  moral  maxims,  and  have  the 
^pearance  of  adnromtions  given  by  tbe  gods  to  all 
Who  come  to  worship  tbem.'  The  divinity  himself 
Beans  to  say,  Kirow  THvnxj*.  Tod  hiioh  of  ito- 
nrim.     MisroftTintB  oloselt  poHscts  theb. 

A  wneA  of  two  letters^  placed  ove^  (he  gale,  has 
given oecasion to  varioaB  explanations;  but  Ae  moM 
skflMintetpreters^dDver  in  i<aprofound  meaning. 
Its  real  BigBi&oatien  isj  Thod  mt/t  ;  a  confession  of 

^  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  19.  p.  84%.  ■  Id.  ibid.     ..^iGchiD.  itl 

€Haiph.  p.  44».  >  E«Hp.  in  Iod.  t.  190.  ■  Id.  ibid.  «.  llBS. 
'pMMttD.Hbt  10.  c.  19.  p.  897.  'Heltod.  Mkmp.  *  H^ 
riiflAlib.  1. cdl.  '  Plat.  IB  Alcib.  t.  ii.  p.  I<l4et  139.  Id. 
in  ChVltt.  p.  1«4.  Xea.  M«iWh  lib.  4.  p.  79S.  PanUn.  lib.  !& 
p.  857.     Plin.  lib.  7.  c.  32.  p.  393. 
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the  nothingness  of  man,  and  an  homage  worthy  of 
the  divinity,  to  Trbom  alone  appertains  existence.' 

In  the  same  {dace  we  read,  on  a  tablet  suspended 
on  the  wall,  these  words,  inscribed  in  large  charac- 
ters :  Let  no  one  approach  these  pieces,  but  with 

PURE  HANDS.* 

I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  interior  ricbes  of 
the  temple ;  they  may  .be  judged  of  from.those  of  the 
outside.  I  shall  only  .observe,  that  we  there  see  a 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  in  brass,  consecrated  by 
the  Amphic^yons  ;*  and  that,  amid  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  the  seat  in  which  Pindar  sang  the  hymns  he 
had  composed  in  honour  of  Apdlo  is  preserved,  and 
shown  to  those  who  visit  the  temjde.*  Such  circum- 
stances I  particularly  notice,  to  show  how  highly 
genius  is  honoured  by  the  Greeks. 

Within  the  sanctuary  is  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in 
gold ;'  and  that  ancient  oracle,  the  answers  of  which 
have  so  often  decided  on  the  fate  of  empires.  The 
discovery  of  this  was  made  by  accident.  Some  goats 
straying  among  the  rocks  of  Mount  Parnassus, .  and 
approaching  a  fissure  in  the  earth  that  emitted  un- 
wholesome exhalations,  are  said  to  have  been  sud- 
denly affected  with  extraordinary  and  convulsive 
motions.*  The  shepherds  and  the  inhabitantsof  the 
neighbourhood,  flocking  to  see  this  prodigy,  breathed 


-'  •  Plat,  de  El  t.  li.  p.  384.  '  Lncwo.  de  Sacrif.  §  IS.  L  i. 

p.  536.  Id.  in  Hermot.  §  II.  t.  i.  p.7S0.  *  DJod,  Sic  lib.  10. 
p.  438.  <  Pbubbd.  lib.  10.  c.  M.  p.  858.  '  Id.  ibid.  '  Plot 
de  Orac.  Det  t.  ii.  p.  433.  PauMD.  ib.  c.  5.  p.  809.  Diod.  Sie. 
lib.  IS.  p-.  437. 
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the  same  vapour,  experienced  the  same  effects,  and, 
in  theirdelirium,  pronounced  broken  and  unconnected 
phrases.  These  words  were  instantlytaken  for  pre- 
dictions, and  the  vapour  of  the  cavern  was  supposed 
to  be  a  divine  breath  which  unveiled  the  secret^  of 
futurity."* 

Several  ministers  are  employed  in  the  temple. 
The  first  who  presents  himself  to  the  eyes  of  stran^rs 
is  a  young  man,  frequently  educated  from  his  earKest 
years  close  to  the  very  altar,  and  always  oUiged  to 
live  in  the  most  scrupulous  continence.  It  is  bis 
oflBce  to  attend  to  the  cleanliness,  as  well  as  decora- 
tion, of  the  holy  places.**  As  soon  as  day  appears, 
he  repairs,  followed  by  the  persons  who  work  under 
his  orders,  to  a  little  sacred  wood,  to  gather  branches 
of  laurel,  and  form  them  into  crowns,  which  he  af- 
fixes to  the  gates  and  waUs,  and  hangs  round  the 
altars  and  the  tripod,  whence  the  Pythia  pronounces 
her  oracles;  he  draws  water  from  the  fountain Cas- 
talia,  to  fill  the  vases  in  the  vestibule,  and  to  sprinkle 
within  the  temple ;  he  next  takes  his  bow  and  quiver 
to  chase  away  the  birds  that  perch  upon  the  roof  of 
the  edifice,  or  on  the  statues  which  are  within  the 
sacred  precinct. 

The  functions  of  the  prophets  are  of  a  more  ex- 
alted kind;  they  station  themselves  near  thePythia,' 
collect,  arrange,  and  interpret  her  answers,  some- 


■  PIJD.  lib.  i.  c.  03.  p.  ])6.         •  See  note  XX  at  tbe  end  of 
the  Tolume.         ''  Eurip.  in  Ion.  v.  US,  Sec,  '  Vin  Dale  de 

Orac  p.  104.    Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  i.  iii.  p.  186. 
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time«  committing'>tfaflfn  io  other  minUters,  yiho  put 
them  into  verse.' 

Those  who  are  called  sacred  persons  participate 
in  thefunetionaoftheprophets^and  are  five  in  num^ 
her.  This  priesthood  is  peqietuat  In  their  lainily> 
which  pretends  to  deduce  its  origin  from  Deucalion.' 
Women  of  an  advanced  age  are  employed  to  tfdce 
care  that  the  sacred  Are  ti  never  extinguished,' 
which  they  are  obtiged  to  keep  alive  with  the  wood 
of  the  fir-tree*  A  number  of  sacrificers,  augurs, 
soothsayers  and  subordinate  officers,  add  majesty 
aRdsoleranity  to  the  worship  of  the  god,  andscarcdy 
suffice  to  gratify  the  eager  curionty  of  strangers  who 
resort  to  DeljAi  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  saprifices  offered  as  thanksgivings,  in 
espiatioQ  of  faults^  or  to  implore  the  protection  of 
the  divinity^  there  are  others  which  tnust  precede 
the  answer  of  the  oracle,  and  are  themtelves  pre- 
ceded by  various  ceremonies. 

While  we  were  listening  to  this  detul,  we  saw,  af 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  in  what  U  called  the  sacred 
road,  a  great  pumber  of  carriages  filled  with  men, 
women,  and  children,''  who,  as  soon  as  they  alighted, 
formed  their  ranks,  and  advanced  towards  the  temple, 
singing  hymns.  They  had  come  from  Peloponnesus 
to  offer  to  the  god  the  homage  of  the  different  states 
that  inhabit  thai  country.  The  Theoria,  or  procession 

*  PluL  de  Pylh.  Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  407.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  419. 
*  Plut.  Qii«t.  Onec.  t.  ii.  p.  SOS. ;  el  de  Orac.  Def.  p.  438. 
I  ^schyL  ia  Cbo^h.  r.  lOST.  Plut.  in  Num.  I.  i.  p.  66.  '  Plul. 
de  £1. 1.  ii.  p.  38b.        ^  Plut.  QuxM.  Oimc  i.  ii,  p.  304. 
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of  the  Athenians,  soon  after  foUowed  them,  and  was 
succeeded  by  deputations  from  several  other  cities, 
among  which  we  distinguished  that  of  the  isle  of 
Chios,  composed  of  one  hundred  boys.' 

In  ny  account  of  the  voyage  I  made  to  Debs,  I 
shall  speak  more  at  length  of  these  deputations,  of 
theirmagnificence,  the  admiration  they  exc)te,andthe 
lustre  they  add  to  the  festivals  which  they  are  sent  to 
celebrate.  Those  who  now  came  to  Deljdii,  ranged 
themaelveB  around  the  temple,  presNited  their  offer- 
ings, and  sang  hymns  accompanied  with  dances,  in 
honour  of  Apollo.  The  chorus  of  tiie  Athenians  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  harmony  of  their 
voices,  and  their  superior  knowledge  and  skill.* 

Every  instant  disclosed  new  andinterestingscenes. 
But  bow  is  it  possible  to  describe  them  ,*  or  represent 
those  'mrious  motions,  those  concerts,  those  shouts^ 
those  august  ceremonies,  that  tumultuous  joy,  and 
those  rapidly  changing  spectades,  which,  by  their 
contrasts,  gave  to  each  other  new  charms  ?  We  were 
hurried  along  to  the  theatre,'  where  several  competi- 
tors in  poetry  and  music  were  to  dispute  the  prize. 
The  Amphictyons  presided  at  these  competitions ;  for 
they,  at  various  times,  have  instituted  the  diff^ent 
games  celebrated  at  Delphi."  They  superintend 
them,  preserve  order,  and  decree  the  laurd  to  the 
victor.' 

Several  poets  entered  the  lists.     The  subject  of 

'  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  47.  *  Xen.  Menoor.  lib.  3.  p.  786. 

'  Plut.  Syoipos.  lib.  ^  c  4.  t.  ii.  p.  638.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  31. 
p.  877.  ■  Pausan.  ibid.  c.  7.  p.  813.     Slrsb.  lib.  9.  p.  491. 

■  Find.  Pyth.  4.  v.  1 18.    Schol.  ibid. 
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the  prize  isahymn  to  Apollo,"  which  theauthorlitni- 
self  sings,  accompanied  with  his  cithara.  Harmony 
of  voice,  and  the  art  of  sustaining  it  by  melodious 
sounds,  have  such  influence  on  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  and  hearers,  that,  for  want  of  diese  two  ad- 
Tanlages,  Hesiod  was  formerly  excluded  from  the 
competition;  whilst  other  authors,  by  uniting  them 
in  an  eminent  degree,  have  obtained  the  prize, 
though  they  appeared  with  works  not  of  their  own 
composition.'  The  poems  we  heard  possessed  great 
beauties,  and  that  which  received  the  crown  was  so 
violently  applauded,  titai  the  heralds  were  under  the 
necessity  of  commanding  silence.  We  then  saw 
the  players  on  the  flute  advance. 

The  subject  usually  proposed  Is  the  combat  of 
Apollo  with  the  serpent  Python,  and  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  in  the  composition,  that  the  five 
leading  circumstances  of  the  conflict  may  be  distin- 
guished.^ The  first  part  is  but  a  prelude;  the  action 
commences  in  the  second,  and  becomes  animated 
and  terminates  in  the  third;  in  the  fourth  are  heard 
the  shouts  of  victory ;  and  in  the  fifth  the  hissings 
of  the  monster  before  he  expires.' 

No  sooner  had  the  Amphictyons  adjudged  the 
prize,  than  tiiey  repaired  to  the  stadium,  where  the 
foot  races  were  ready  to  begin,  A  crown  was  pro- 
posed for  those  who  should  run  the  prescribed  dis- 


h.  9.  p.  421.  ■■  Puutau.  lib.  10.  c.  7.  p.  813. 

I.  p.  431.     Argiim.  in  Pylh.  Pind.  p.  163.     Hesycb. 
'  Sirab.  ibid.     Poll.  lib.  4  c.  10.  h  84. 
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tonce  soonest ;  another  for  those  who  should  run  it 
tvice ;  and  a  third  for  those  who  should  run  it  twelve 
tiHKs  without  stopping.'  Theaeare  called  the  sin^e, 
the  double,  and  the  long  course.  To  these  different 
exercises  succeeded  the  race  for  children,'  that  of 
men  armed,  wreetlingj  boxing,"  and  several  of  those 
combats  which  1  shall  more  particularly  describe 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Olympic  games. 

Pormeriy  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  a  sum 
of  money ;"  but  since  it  bas  been  determined  to  con- 
fer higher  honours  on  them,  they  are  presented 
only  with  a  crown  of  laurel. 

We  supped  with  the  Theori,  or  deputies  of  the 
Athenians.  Some  of  them  proposed  to  consult  the 
oracle,  and  the  next  day  they  were  to  receive  an- 
Bwers  to  their  questions.  For  the  oracle  can  beap- 
r  o  ached  only  on  certain  days  of  the  year,  and  the 
Pythia  ascrads  tlie  tripod  but  onfe  in  a  month-'' 
We  determined  likewise  to  interrogate  it  in  our 
turn,  merely  from  a  motive  of  curiosity,  and  vrith- 
ont  the  smallest  confidence  in  the  answers  we  might 
receive. 

During  the  whole  night,  the  youth  of  Delphi,dis- 
persed  about  the  streets,  sang  verses  in  honour  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  crowned.'  The  people  made 
the  air  ring  wi^  long  and  tumultuous  applauses,  and, 
all  nature  seemed  to  participate  in  the  triumph  of  the 

'  Mem.  de  I'Acsd.  des  Bell.  Letir.  L  iii.  p.  308;  t,  ix.  p.  380. 
'  Pauaan.  lib.  10.  c.  7.  p.  814.  °  Find.  Nem.  od.  6.  v.  60.  He- 
liod.  ^Ihiop.  lib.  4.  p.  1 59.  *  Puuaan.  ibid.  '  Plut.  Quest. 
UiKC.  I.  ii.  p.  393.         ■  Pind.  Num.  od.  6.  v.  66.  Scbol.  ibid. 
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victors.  The  numberlesi  echoes  in  the  eaviront 
of  Parnassus,  suddenly  awaked  by  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  resounded  their  notes  through  the  ca- 
verns and  the  valleys/  and  repeated  to  each  other, 
and  bore  a&r  the  clamorous  expressions  d  tfie 
public  joy. 

The  following  day  we  repaired  to  the  temple,  gave, 
in  our  questions  in  writing,''  and  waited  till  our  turn 
of  approaching  the  Pythia  was  decided  by  lot."  No 
sooner  had  we  received  the  proper  notice,  than  we 
saw  her  pass  through  the  temple,'  accompanied  by 
some  prophets,  harda,  and  sacred  persons,  who  en- 
tered with  her  into  the  sanctuary.  Melancholy  and 
dejected,  she  seemed  to  go  with  reluctance,  Uke  a 
victim  dragged  to  the  altar.  She  chewed  laurd,'aDd, 
as  the  passed,  threw  into  the  sacred  fire,  some  leaves 
of  it  mixed  with  bariey-meal:'  she  wore  a  wreath  of 
it  on  her  head,  and  her  brow  was  bound  with  a 
fiUet.' 

Formerly  there  was  only  one  Pythia  at  Delphi ; 
but  since  the  oracle  has  become  more  frequented^ 
three  have  been  appointed  ;*"  and  since  a  Thessalian 
violated  one  of  the  priestesses,  it  was  decreed  that 
tiiey  should  be  more  than  fifty  years  of  age.'  They 
officiate  by  turas,  and  are  chosen  from  amongst  the 
lowest  dasses  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi-'    !□  ge- 

■  JuBtiD.  lib.  24.  c.  6.  *  Aristoph.     Schol.  in  Plut  v.  59. 

VanDaledeOrac.  p.  116.  ■=  Eunp.  in  loo.  t.  419.  JEachjl 
in  Eum.  t.  33.  '  Id.  ibid.  v.  43.  '  Luciaa.  ia  Bia.  Accus. 
%  I.  t.  ii.  p  792.  '  Piul.  de  Pyth.  Oroc  t.  ii.  p.  397.     Id  de 

El.  p.  385.  «  Lucan.  Pharaat.  lib.  5.  p.  143  el  170.  .*  Plui. 
do  Orai^.  Ubf.  p.  414.  '  Uiod.  Sic  lib.  16.  p.  428.  ''  Eurip. 
in  Ion.  V.  92. 
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neraJ,  they  wre  poor  ^rls  de^tute  of  educatiw  and 
experience,  of  unexceptionable  morals,  but  a  very  li< 
laited  understanding.'  They  must  be  simply  dressed, 
avoid  the  use  of  perfumes,**  and  pass  their  lives  in 
the  practice  of  religious  exercises. 

A  number  of  stran^ra  were  assembled  to  con- 
sult the  oracle.  The  temple  was  surrounded  by 
victims,  bleeding  beneath  the  sacred  knife,  and 
mingling  their  cries  vrith  the  voices  of  their  singers. 
The  impatient  desire  of  prying  into  futurity  was 
marked  on  every  countenance,  with  all  that  hope 
and  fear  inseparable  from  suspense. 

One  of  the  priests  undertook  to  prepare  us.  Af- 
ter being  thoroughly  purified  by  the  consecrated  wa- 
ter, we  offered  a  bull  and  a  she  goat.  To  indicate 
that  this  sacrifice  is  acceptable  to  the  gods,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  bull  should  readily  eat  the  flour  pre- 
sented  to  him,  and  that  the  limbs  of  the  goat  should 
palpitate  for  some  moments  after  ccM  water  ig  thrown 
on  them-'  No  reason  was  given  us  for  these  ce- 
remonies ;  but  the  more  inexplicable  they  are,  the 
more  do  they  inspire  veneration.  The  event  having 
proved  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  we  returned  ipto 
the  temple  with  our  heada  crowned  wj^  laurel,  and 
bearing  in  our  hands  a  branch  encircled  with  a  nar- 
row fillet  of  white  wool."  With  this  symbol  the 
suppliants  approach  the  altars. 


'  Pint  de  Pyth.  Orac.  I.  ii.  p.  405.  ■  Id.  ibid.  p.  397. 

"  Plot.  deOrac.  Def.  t.  ii.  p.  435  et  437.         '  Van.  Dale  de  Orac. 
p.  114. 
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■  We  were  next  conducted  into  a  chapel,  where,  at 
particular  times,  which,  it  is  said,  can  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  regulated  by  the  priests,  an  extremely 
agreeable  odour  is  perceived.'  Care  is  always  taken 
to  point  out  this  prodigy  to  strangers. 

PresenUy  after  the  priest  came  for  us,  and  led  us 
into  the  sanctuary,'a  deep  cavern,^  the  walls  of  which 
are  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  votive  offerings. 
He  had  just  taken  down  from  them  a  fillet  embroi- 
dered with  crowns  and  victories.'  At  first  we  could 
scarcely  discern  the  objects  around  us,  for  the  in- 
cense and  oliier  perfumes  burning  there  filled  the 
place  with  a  thick  smoke.'  Towards  the  middle  is 
an  aperture,  from  whence  issued  the  prophetic  ex- 
halation, the  approach  to  which  is  by  a  gentle  de- 
scent j'  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  it,  for  it  is  covered 
with  a  tripod  so  surrounded  with  chaplets  and 
branches  of  laurel,'  that  the  vapour  is  prevented 
from  dispersing  itself  in  [he  cavern. 

The  Pythia,  worn  out  with  fatigue,refusing  to  an- 
swer our  questions,  the  priests  who  surrounded  her 
had  recourse  to  menaces  and  even  violence.  Yield- 
ing at  length  to  their  persuasions,  she  seated  herself 
on  the  tripod,  after  drinking  of  some  water  which 
flows  in  the  sanctuary,  and  which  possesses,  as  it  is 
said,  the  virtue  of  disclosing  futurity.' 

p  Plut  de  Orac.  Def.  t.  ii.  p.  437.  «  Slrab.  Kb.  9.  p.  419. 

'  Plut,  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  239.  '  Lucinn.  in  Jov.  Trag.  t,  ii. 

p.  675.  '  Lucao.  Pharsal.  lib.  5.  v.  150.  °  Arisioph.  in 

Pltii.  V.  39.     Schol.  ibid.         <  Pausan.  lib.  10.  p.  850.     Lucian. 
ill  Bis.  Acous.  Lii.  p.  793. 
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The  boldest  coloura  would  scarcely  suffice'topaiot 
the  convulsions  with  which  she  was  soon  after  seized. 
Wesaw  her  bosom  heave,  and  her  countenance  alter- 
nately pale  and  glowing.  All  her  limbs  were  agitated 
with  involuntary  motions:^  but  she  uttered  only 
plaintive  cries  and  deep  groans.  At  length,  with-eyes 
sparkling,  foaming  mouth,  and  hair  erect,  unable 
either  to  support  the  vapour  that  overpowered  her,  or 
escape  from  the  tripod  on  which  she  was  held  down 
by  the  priests,  she  tore  the  611et  from  her  heed,  and 
amidst  themostdreadful  bowlings,  pronounceda few 
words,  which  were  eagerly  collected  by  the  priests. 
They  immediately  arranged  them  in  a  proper  order, 
and  delivered  them  to  us  in  writing.  I  had  asked 
whether  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive  niy 
friend;  and  Philotas,  unknown  to  me,  had  proposed 
the  same  question.  The  answers  were  obscure  and 
equivocal,  and  we  tore  diem  into  pieces  the  moment 
we  got  out  of  the  temple. 

Our  hearts  were  now  filled  vrith  pity  and  indigna- 
tion; and  we  severely  reproached  ourselves  with  the 
lamentable  condition  to  which  we  had  reduced  the 
unhappy  priestess.  The  functions  she  exercises  are 
cruel  and  have  already  cost  many  of  these  women 
their  lives.*  The  priests  know  thb ;  yet  had  we 
seen  Uiem  multiply  and  calmly  contemplate  the  tor- 
ments under  which  she  was  sinking.  It  is  still  more 
painful  to  reflect  that  they  are  rendered  thus  callous, 

T  Lucan.  Pharea).  lib.  5.  v.  170.  Lacian.  in  Jo7.  Tragic  t.  ii. 
p.  C7S.  S  30.    Van.  Dale,  da  Orac.  p.  IM.  ■  Plut  de  Orae. 

Def.  t.  ii.  p.  438.    Lncao.  Phan.  lib.  5.  t.  116. 
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to  tiie  feelings  ofhumankj  by  sordid  interest.  But 
tat  the  furious  ravings  o(  the  Pythiasfae  would  be  less 
consulted,  and  consequently  theliberalitleB  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  less  abundant ;  for  ftn  answer  is  not  to 
be  obtained  gratuitously  from  the  god.  Such  as  ren- 
der him  only  a  simple  homage,  must,  at  k«st,  deposit 
cftkes  and  other  offerings'  on  the  ahet ;  they  w1h> 
wish  to  coTisalt  the  oracia  are  obliged  to  dftcrlflce  ani- 
tAOls.  Ney,  some  there  ard  who  do  not  bhish  on 
these  occasions  to  d{fl[^;  the  greatest  jMnnp.  As  a 
portion  of  the  Victims,  whither  they  be  rejected  or 
received,  always  fblle  to  the  share  of  the  ministers  ef 
the  ternple,  the  least  irregularity  tbey  discorersnlfices 
to  exclude  them ;  and  mercenary  soothsayers  bare 
been  known,  after  examining  the  entrails  of  an  ani- 
mal, to  cdity  off  whole  pieces  of  it>  and  order  the 
sacrifice  to  be  recommenced.'' 

Yet  this  tribute,  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  maw- 
kind  during  the  whole  year,  and  severely  exacted  by 
the  priests,  whose  principal  revenue  it  fMrms,'  ik  in- 
flnit^lf  lasfr  dangerous  (bad  Uie  influence  of  dieir 
answera  on  the  public  aflftiirs  of  Greece  and  of  tb« 
world.  Wh«  but  muse  weep  over  the  miserietf  of 
hiinianity,  when  he  reflects,  that  besides  the  pretend- 
ed ^i<ddigt«B  of  which  the  inhabitfflits  df  6dph! 
ttekb  a  constant  traffic/  Ote  answers  of  th6  Pytbia 
tattbht  obliandd  by  titbiMy,*  and  that  thus  a.  single 

*£unp.iD  Ion.  v.  236.  ^£uphr.  apAlben.  lib.  9.  cap.  4. 

p.  380.  Van  Dale  de  One.  c.  5.  p.  108.  '  Ludan.  in  Phalar. 
J.  §  «.  t  ii.  p.  204,  *  PIdL  in  Nic  t.  i.  p.  5Si  •  Herodoi. 
lib.  «t.  ckp.  S6.  Plui.  in  Dbmo^th.  t.  i.  p.  894.  PanstA.  lib.  3: 
p.  313.     PolyttD.  Siratag.  lib.  I.  i.  l6. 
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word,  dictated  by  corrupt  priests^  and  altered  by  a 
aeneeless  ^ri,  sufficeft  to  excite  bloody  wsrs/  and 
spread  desolation  through  a  whole  kiDgdom ! 

The  oracle  requires  of  its  votaries  to  render  to 
the  gods  the  honours  that  are  due  to  them,  but  pre- 
Kribes  no  rule  in  that  respect ;  and  when  it  is  asked 
which  is  the  best  form  of  worship,  uniformly  answers ; 
"  Conform  to  the  received  reli^o  of  your  coun- 
try."' It  requires  men  also  to  respect  the  temples  ; 
and  denounces  heavy  punishments  against  all  who 
violate  them,  or  seize  on  the  pnvperty  appertaining^ 
to  them :  of  this  I  shall  ^ve  an  exam[rie. 

The  plain  which  extends  from  Mount  Parnassus 
to  the  sea,  banged  about  two  centuries  ago,  to  (he 
kthabitantg  of  Cirrba ;  and  the  manner  in  whichthey 
w»e  deprived  of  it,  sufficiently  proves  the  nature  of 
the  vengeance  hereexercised  against  acts  of  sacrilege. 
Thesepeople  were  reproached  with  levying  contribu- 
tions on  the  Greeks  who  landed  on  their  territory  m 
their  way  to  Ddphi ;  they  were  accused  likewise  of 
having  made  inroads  into  iha  lands  belonging  to  the 
temple.**  The  oracle,  consulted  by  the  Amphictyons, 
respecting  the  species  of  puni^bment  merited  by  tite 
guiky  persons,  ordered  thei»  to  be  pursued  night  and 
day,  their  country  to  be  ravagcdj  and  themselves  r^ 
duced  to  sertitude.  Severd  states  instan^  flew  to 
arms.  The  city  vras  razed  and  the  harbour  destroyed: 
tbe  inhabitants  were  Mther  put  to  death  Of  loaded  with 


'  Herodot.  lib.  1  cap.  S3.  ■  XeD.  Mem.  lib.  4.  pa^  803. 

k  PaiUBD,  lib.  10.  p.  SM. 
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chains ;  and  their  rich  fields  being  consecrated  to  th% 
temple  of  Delphi,  an  oath  was  taken  never  to  cul- 
tivate them,  nor  build  houses  on  them,  with  the  fol" 
lowing  dreadful  imprecation :  "May  the  individuals, 
and  the  nations  who  shall  dare  to  infringe  this  oath, 
be  accursed  in  the  sight  of  Apollo  and  of  the  other 
divinities  of  jDelphi;  may  their  lands  never  bear 
any  fruit ;  may  their  wives  and  flocks  bring  forth  only 
monsters;  may  they  perish  in  battle;  may  they  mis- 
carry in  all  their  enterprises ;  may  their  generations 
become  extinct  with  them ;  and,  while  they  live, 
may  Apollo  and  the  other  deities  of  Delphi  reject, 
with  horror,  their  prayers  and  their  sacrifices !'" 

The  next  day  we  descended  into  the  plain,  to  see 
the  horse  and  chariot  races.^  The  Hippodromos,  the 
name  of  the  space  allotted  for  the  course,  is  so  large, 
tljat  no  less  than  forty  chariots  have  sometimes  been' 
known  to  omtend  for  the  victory.'  We  saw  ten  start 
at  once  from  the  barrier,"  but  few  of  which  return- 
ed, the  rest  being  dashed  to  pieces  agfunst  the  god, 
or  broken  in  the  middle  of  the  course. 

When  the  races  were  ended,  we  returned  to  Delphi, 
to  be  present  at  the  funereal  honours  which  theTbeoria 
of  the  ^nianes  projMsed  to  render  to  the  manes  of 
Neoptolemus,  and  at  (he  ceremonies  whchi  were  to 
precede  them.  This  people,  who  reckon  Achilles 
among  the  number  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  pay 
particular  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  heroand  his- 

>  .^iBchin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  445.  *  PauB.  lib.  10.  c.  37.  p.  803. 
Sophocl.  in  Elect  v.  700  et  731.  '  Find.  Pytb.  £.  7.  66. 

'  Sophocl.  in  Elecir.  r.  703. 
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son  Neoptolemus,  dwelt  near  Mount  (Eta,  in  Thes- 
saly.  Every  fourth  year  they  send  a  deputaUon  to 
Delphi,  not  only  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  deities  of 
the  place,  but  to  make  libations,  and  to  pray  upon 
the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus,  who  perished  here,  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  by  the  hand  of  Orestes,  son  of 
Agamemnon."  The  first  of  these  duties  they  had 
discharged  the  day  before ;  and  they  were  now 
about  to  acquit  themselves  of  the  second. 

Polyphron,  a  young  and  rich  Thessalian,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Theoria.  As  he  pretended  to  derive 
his  descent  from  Achilles,  he  was  desirous  to  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  a  splendour  that  might 
justifysuchhigh  claims.  The  procession  opened  by 
a  hecatombreallyconaistingof  a  hundred  oxen,"  some 
of  them  with  gilded  horns,  and  others  crowned  with 
flowers  and  garlands.  They  were  led  by  the  same 
number  of  Thessalians,  clothedin  white,  with  axes  on 
theirshoulders.  Othervictims  followed,  and  musicians 
were  placed  at  intervals,  who  played  on  different  in- 
struments. Next  appeared  some  Tbessalian  women, 
whose  charms  attracted  every  eye.  They  walked, 
with  measured  steps,  singing  hymns  in  honour  of 
Thetis  mother  of  AcbiUes,  and  bearing  in  their  hands, 
or  on  their  heads,  baskets  filled  with  flowers,  fruits, 
and  precious  aromatics.  They  were  followed  by  fifty 
youngThessalians  mounted  on  superb  horses,  whiten- 
ing their  bits  with  foam .  Polyphron  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished by  the  majestic  graces  of  his  person,  than 

■  Heliod.  ^ihiop.  lib.  2.  p.  ]2S.         '.  Id.  lib.  3.  p.  127. 
VOL.  II.  A  A 
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■by  the  magnificence  of  his  apparel.  When  the 
procession  arrived  before  the  temple  of  Diana,  the 
priestess  made  her  appearance,  with  the  insignia  and 
attributes  of  the  goddess,  having  a  quiver  suspended 
over  her  shoulder,  and  in  her  hands  a  bow  and 
lighted  flambeau.  She  mounted  her  car,  and  closed 
the  procession,  which  continued  to  proceed  in  the 
same  order  as  far  as  the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus,  situ- 
ate in  an  enclosure  on  the  left  of  the  temple." 

The  Thessalian  horsemen  three  times  made  the 
circuit  of  the  tomb.  The  Thessalian  giris  uttered 
deep  groans,  and  the  other  deputies  doleful  cries.  A 
moment  after  the  signal  was  given,  and  all  the  vic- 
tims fell  at  once  around  the  altar.  Thev  extremities 
were  cut  off,  and  placed  on  a  large  pile,  on  which 
the  priests,  after  reciting  some  prayers,  made  their 
libations ;  after  which  Polyphron  set  fire  to  it  with 
the  torch  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
priestess  of  Diana.  The  claims  which  the  ministeifs 
of  the  temple  have  on  certain  portions  of  the  victims 
were  then  satisfied,  and  the  remainder  reserved  for 
an  entertainment,  to  which  the  priests,  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Delphi,  and  the  Theori,  m-  deputies 
of  Uie  other  Grecian  cities,  were  invited.^  We  were 
admitted  to  it,  but  in  the  mean  time  took  a  step  to 
the  Lesche,  which  presented  itself  to  our  view. 

This  is  an  edifice,  or  portico,  so  named  because 
it  is  the  place  in  which  people  meet  to  converse,  or 


'Pausen.  lib.  10.  c.  24.  p.  868.  "i  Eurip.  in  Ion.  t.  1131. 

Haliod.  .Ahhioi>.lib.3.p.l33et)S4. 
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tranMKt  bunneas.'  Wetherefoundsereralpicturei 
exposed  to  the  public  eye,  in  a  kind  of  emohtive  ex- 
hibition, which  has  been  usoal  about  a  century.*  But 
we  were  less  attentive  to  these  than  to  the  paintings 
which  decorate  the  walk.  They  are  by  the  hand  of 
Poly^otus  of  ThasoB,  and  were  consecrated  in  this 
place  by  the  Cnidians.* 

To  die  right,  Polygnotos  has  represented  the 
taking  of  Troy,  or  rather  the  consequences  ot  that 
event :  for  be  has  chosen  the  moinent  when,  glutted 
with  carnage,  ahnost  dl  the  Greeks  are  preparing  to 
return  to  their  native  homes.  The  field  of  the  picture 
mchides  not  tmly  the  inside  of  the  city  seen  fhroi^h 
the  walls,  the  destmction  of  which  is  completing,  buf 
the  sea-shore,  near  which  are  seen  the  vessel  of 
Mendaas  ready  toiet  sail,  and  the  tent  of  that  prince, 
which  is  begianingto  be  taken  down.  A  variety  of 
groups  are  distributed  in  the  maiAet-place,  in  the 
streets,  and  on  the  sea-shore.  Here  Helen  is  sera, 
accompanied  by  two  of  her  women,  surrounded  by 
several  woimded  Trojans,  whose  misfortunes  she  has 
occasioned,  and  several  Greeks,  who  still  seem  to 
contemplate  herbeautywitiiadmiration.  Purtheron, 
Ckssandra  ai^>ears  seated  on  the  gromid,  in  the  midst 
of  Ulysses,  AJax,  Agamenmon,  and  Menelaus,  who 
are  repTe9ented  standing  motionless  near  an  altar:  ftn* 
tlw  general  character  of  &ub  picture  is  that  i^oomy 
silence,  that  fearfiil  repose,  into  which  both  the  victon 


L  lib.  10.  cap.  SJI.  p.  &M.  •  PUd.  lib.  $b.  gl  9. 

u  ii.  p.  090.  >  PiniBn.  et  Plin.  ibid.    Pint,  da  One.  Def 

*t.  ii,  p.  4IS. 
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and  the  TanquUhed  nuiBt  necessarily  sink,  whoi  the 
former  are  wearied  of  their  cruelties,  and  the  latter 
of  their  existence.  Neoptolemus  alone  has  not  yet 
satiated  hU  vengeance,  and  is  still  seen  pursuing 
some  feeble  Trojans.  This  figure,  above  all,  at- 
tracts the  eyes  of  the  spectator;  and  such,  doubt- 
less, vras  the  intention  of  the  artist,  as  he  painted  it 
for  a  place  contiguous  to  the  tomb  of  that  hero. 

It  is  impossible,  not  to  feel  the  strongest  emotions 
of  tCTTor  and  compassion,  when  we  view  the  body  of 
Pnam,  and  tiiose  of  the  princi)^  Trojan  chiefs, 
extended  on  the  earth,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
forsaken  by  all,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a- city  once  so 
flourishing.  The  same  emotions  are  also  strongly 
felt  at  the  sight  of  a  child  in  the  arms  of  an  old 
slave,  who  puts  his  little  hand  before  his  eyes,  to 
hide  from  them  the  surrounding  objects  of  horror-; 
of  that  other  child  who,  seizedwith  terror  and  con-' 
stemation,  is  running  tO' embrace  an  altar;  and  of 
those  Trojan  women,  who,  seated  on  the  ground,' 
and  almost  piled  upon  each  other,  aj^)ear  suiking 
beneath  the  weight  of  thur  destiny.  Among  the 
number  of  these  captives  are  two  daughters  ■  of 
Priam,  and  the  wretched  Andromache  ht^ding  her 
son  upon  her  knees.  The  painter  has  let  us  see  the 
affliction  of  the  youngest  of  the  princesses ;  but  of 
that  of  the  two  -others  the  imagination  only  can 
judge :  their  heads  are  covered  with  a  veil. 

At  this  moment  it  occurred  to  us  that  great  praise 
had  been  bestowed  on  Timanthus  for  having  thrown 
a  veil  over  the  head  of  Agamemnon,  in  his  saorifice 
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«f  Iphigenia.  The  same  image  had  already  been 
'employed  by  Eunpidea,"  who  had  borrowed  it  no 
doubl  from  Polygnotus.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  one 
'  of  the  corners  of  the  picture  I  have  beendescrihiog, 
we  read  this  inscription  by  Simonides :  "  Polygnotus 
of  TbasoSj  son  of  Aglaophon,  has  represented  the 
destruction  of  Troy."*  This  inscription  is  in  verse, 
as  are  almost  dl  those  intended  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  celebrated  names  or  events. 

On  the  opposite  wall,  Polygnotus  has  painted  the 
■descent  of  Ulysses  into  hell,  conformably  to  the  rela- 
tion given  by  Homer  and  other  poets.  The  prin~ 
cipal  objects  are,  the  bark  of  Charon,  the  evocation 
of  the  ghost  of  Tiresias,  Elysium  filled  with  heroes, 
and  Tartarus  crowded  with  the  wicked.  In  this  piece 
we  may  remark  a  new  and  dreadful  species  of  punish- 
ment destined  by  Polygnotus  for  unnaturd  children ; 
one  of  which  he  has  introduced  in  his  picture,  and 
has  represented  his  father  strangling  him.^  I  ob- 
served likewise,  that  to  the  torments  of  Tantalus  he 
has  added  one  by  which  this  miserable  prince  is 
kept  in  a  perpetud  state  of  apprehension.  He  has 
placed  over  him  an  enormous  rock^  which  every 
moment  threatens  to  foil  upon  his  head ;  but  this 
idea  he  borrowed  from  the  poet  Archilocus.' 

These  two  pictures,  the  first  of  which  contains 
upwards  of  a  hundred  figures,  and  the  second  more 
than  eighty,  produce  a  noble  effect,  and  give  a  high 
idea  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  Polygnotus.  The  per- 

■  Eurip.  Iphig.  io  Aul.  r.  1650.  '  P«UMn.  lib.  10.  c.  27. 

p.  sua.        '  Id.  ibid.  c.  S8.  p.  860.        *  Id.  ibid.  p.  876. 
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SODS  round  us  were  employed  in  exaggerating  their 
defects  and  beauties  ;*  but  it  vraa  admitted  by  ail,  that 
the  artist  had  treated  his  vast  and  suUime  lubjecla 
with  so  much  judgment  as  to  produce  in  each  pic- 
ture a  rich  and  magnificent  whole. 

The  principal  personages  are  distinguishable  by 
their  names,  written  near  their  figures ;  a  custom 
which  has  been  laid  aside  as  the  art  has  been  brought 
to  greater  perfection. 

Whikt  we  were  admiriog  these  worics,  a  messen- 
ger came  to  inform  us  that  Pcdyphron  expected  us 
in  the  banquet-hall.  We  found  him  in  the  centre  of 
m  large  square  tent,  covered  and  inclosed  on  three 
sides  by  painted  tapestry,  which  is  kept  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  temple,  and  was  borrowed  by  PoIyphiDD 
on  the  occasion.  On  die  ceiling  was  represented, 
OD  one  side,  the  sun  when  nearly  setting ;  on  the 
other,  Aurora  just  be^nning  to  appear;  and  in  the 
middle.  Night  in  her  car,  clothed  in  black  crape, 
attended  by  the  moon  and  stars :  on  the  other  pieces 
of  tapestry  were  centaurs,  horsemen  pnrsning  stags 
and  lions,  and  naval  battles.^ 

The  entertainment  was  very  sumptuous,  and  last- 
edacoBsiderabletime.  Female  musicians  performed 
upon  the  flute.  The  Thessalian  girls  entertained 
us  with  delightful  concerts,  and  the  young  men  exhi  - 
bited  mock  fights  in  dances  skitftiUy  executed.* 

*  Qnintil.  lib.  IS.  cap.  10.  Lucian.  in  Iraag.  t.  ii.  page  465. 
Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Letir.  L  zSTJi.  His(.  p.  49.  (Eut. 
deFalc.  t.  r.  p.  1.  ''Eurip.  IB  Iob.t.  1141.  *Hebod. 

.£(hiop.  lib.  3.  p.  144. 
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Some  days  after,  we  asceaded  to  the  source  of  tike  • 
Caatalian  mountain,  the  ddUciouely  cool  and  pure 
rtreams  of  which  form  beautiful  cascades  on  the 
dectivity  of  the  mountain.  The  fountain  §^hes 
forth  from  between  two  ridges  of  rocks,  which  over- 
tc^  the  city  of  Delphi.' 

Thence,  pursuing  our  way  towards  the  north,  to 
the  distance  of  more  than  aizty  stadia,*  we  anrired 
at  the  cave  Corycius,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,  because  consecrated  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  gods  Pan  and  Bacchus.*  The 
water  that  drqw  from  every  part,  forms  Uttle  rivulets 
in  it,  which  are  never  dry.  Though  very  deep,  the 
Ught  of  day  penetrates  almost  every  comer  of  it.'  It 
is  so  capacious,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  made  it  Uieir  place  of  refuge.'  We  were 
shown  in  the  environs  a  great  number  of  grottoes, 
which  are  held  in  high  veneration ;  for  in  these  soli- 
tary haunts  every  thingisesteemedsacred,  and  every 
place  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  genii.^ 

The  road  we  foUowed  offered  successively  to  our 
view  an  endless  variety  of  objects ;  pleasing  valleys 
clustersofpine-trees,Iands  capable  of cuItivatioD.rocliB 
menacing  our  heads,  precipices  yawning  beneath 
our  feet,  and  broken  points  of  view,  from  which  we 

*  Panun,  lib.  10.  c  8.  p.  817.  Spon.  Voy.  de  Orkca,  t  Ji. 
p.  37.    Wheler's  Journey,  book  4.  p.  314.  •  About  two 

leagaes  ami  &  half.  '  MaahyX.  in  Emnen.  t.  32.  Paoaan.  lib. 
10.  c.  32.  p.  S78.  '  Pausan.  ibid.  •  Herodol.  lib.  8.  c  M- 
^  iEfchyl.  in  Eumen.  v.  33.  Stnb.  lib.  9.'  p.  417.  Lucan.  Pfaar- 
aal.  lib.  5.  <r.  73. 
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looked  down,  at  a  great  depth  on  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. In  this  landscape  we  got  a  glimpse,  near  Pano- 
peus,  a  town  situate  on  the  confines  of  Phocis  and 
Bceiitia,  of  a  number  of  carriages  filled  with  women, 
who  were  alighting  from  them,  and  forming  them- 
selves into  circular  dances.  Ourguides  knew  them 
to  be  the  Athenian  Thyades,  women  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  who  repair  annually  to 
join  those  of  Delphi,  in  order  to  ascend  the  heights 
of  Parnassus  in  a  body,  and  there  celebrate,  with 
their  accustomed  enthusiasm,  the  orgies  of  that  god.' 
The  extravagance  of  their  devotion  will  not  sur- 
prise those  who  know  how  easy  it  is  to  inflame  the 
lively  and  ardent  imagination  of  the  Grecian  women. 
They  have  not  linfrequently  been  known  to  spread 
themselves  like  torrents  over  cities  and  whole  pro- 
vinces, half  naked,  and  with  dishevelled  locks,  ut- 
tering the  most  frightful  bowlings.  A  single  spark 
sufficed  to  produce  these  combustions.  One  or  two 
of  them,  seized  with  a  kind  of  delirium,  imagined 
themselves  incited  by  divine  inspiration,  and  com- 
municated their  frantic  transports  to  their  compa- 
nions. When  the  fit  was  on  the  decline,  expiations 
and  remedies  restored  tranquillity  to  their  minds.^ 
These  epidemical  paroxysms  are  less  frequent  since 
realknowledge  has  made  a  more  extensive  progress, 
though  some  traces  of  them  are  slili  to  be  seen  in 
the  festivals  of  Bacchus. 

'  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.4.  p.  806;  c.  6.  p.  814;  c  32.  p.  876. 
^  Herodot.  lib.  9.  c.  54.*  ^lian.  lib.  3.  c  42.  Tbeopomp.  ap. 
Said,  in  Baa^,  et  ap.  Scbol.  Aristopb.  in  At.  v.  903. 
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Continuing  ourroad  between  hills  piled  upon  each 
other,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  mount  Lycorea,  the 
highest  of  the  Parnassian  ridge,  and  perhaps  of  all 
Greece.'  Here  it  is  said  the  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
jacent districts  took  refuge  to  esct^  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion."  We  set  out  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
mountain ;  but,  after  many  falls,  we  experienced  how 
easily  we  may  attain  to  certain  heights  on  Parnassus, 
but  how  difficult  it  is  to  gain  the  summit ;  and  we 
descended  to  Elatea,  the  capital  of  Phocis. 

This  little  provmce  is  environed  by  lofty  moun-' 
tains,  and  is  only  accessible  by  defiles,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  the  Phocians  ha?e  erected  fortresses. 
Elatea  defends  them  against  the  inroads  of  the  Thes- 
salians;"  Parapotamii  from  those  of  the  Thebans;" 
and  twenty  other  cities,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  built  on  rocks,  or  encompassed  with  walls  and 
towers.^ 

To  the  north  and  eastward  of  Parnassus,  we  meet 
with  beautiful  plains  watered  by  the  Cephissus,  which 
■  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  (Eta,  above  the  city  of 
Lilea.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  affirm, 
that,  on  certain  days,  aad  especially  in  the  afternoon, 
this  river  gushes  forth  from  the  earth  with  fury, 
making  a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  a  bull.*  Of  this 
I  saw  nothing,  but  only  observed  it  silently  glide 
tdong,  with  frequent  windings^'  amidst  Gelds  clad 

'  Wheler's  Journey,  &c.  book4.  p.  318;  t.ii.p.40.  ■  M«rm. 
0x011.  epoch.  4.     Prid.  ibid.     Sirab.  lib  0.  p.  418.  ■  Strab. 

ibid.  p.  424.  '  Plut.  in  Syll.  l  i.  p.  462.  "  Demoslh.  de 

FalB.  Leg.  p.  314.       -"  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  33.  p.  883.       '  Hesiod. 
Fragm.  ap.  Sirab.  lib.  0.  p.  424. 
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with  various  kinds  of  trees,  j^rain,  and  pasturage.' 
As  if  attached  to  its  own  bounties,  it  seems  reluc- 
tantly to  quit  the  scenes  that  it  embellishes. 

The  other  districts  of  Phocis  are  distinguished  b'y 
particular  productioiv.  The  oils  of  Tithorea,*  and 
the  hellebore  of  Anticyra,  a  town  situated  on  the 
Corinthian  sea/  are  in  high  estimation.  Not  fSar 
from  thence,  the  fishermen  of  Bulls  catch  those  shdt 
fish  which  are  used  fn-  the  purple  dye :  '  higher 
up  we  saw,  in  the  valley  of  Ambryssus,  rich  vine-, 
yards,  and  a  quantity  of  shrubs,  which  produce 
those  little  seeds  that  give  so  beautifid  a  red  to 
woollens.' 

Each  city  of  Phocis  is  independent,  and  possesses 
the  right  of  sending  deputies  to  the  general  council, 
in  which  the  nationid  interests  are  discussed.* 

The  inhabitants  have  a  great  number  of  festivals, 
temples,  and  statues ;  but  the  honour  of  cultivating 
letters  and  the  arts  Uiey  leave  (o  other  nations. 
Their  principal  occupations  u*e  confined  to  rustic 
labours  and  dcmaestic  cares.  They  have  at  all  times 
given  striking  proo&  of  characteristic  valour,  and. 
on  a  particular  occasion  exhibited  a  fearful  testi- 
mony of  their  love  of  liberty. 

When  on  the  point  (^sinking  under  the  power  of 
the  Thessalians,  who  had  invaded  their  country  with 
superior  forces,  they  constructed  a  large  pile,  near 
which  they  placed  their  women,  their  children,  their 

■Pausan.Iib.  10.  cap. 33.  p.  883.  'Id.  ibid. c  3%.  p.  881. 

■  Sirab.  lib.  9.  p.  418.  Plia.  lib.  35.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  367.  Pansan. 
ibid.  c.  36.  p.  881.  <  PauMn.  lib.  10.  c.  37.  p.  893.  ^  Id. 

ibid.c.  36.  p.  890.         'Id.  ibid.  c.  4.  p.  805  ;  c  33.  p.  883. 
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^1d  and  silver,  and  all  their  valaable  effects^  and  left 
tiiem  under  the  care  of  thirty  of  their  warriors,  with 
orders,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  to  kill  the  women  and 
children,  to  throw  eveiy  thing  into  the  flames,  and 
either  to  destroy  each  other,  or  repair  to  the  field  of 
battle,  and  perish  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The 
conflict  was  long,  the  slaughter  dreadful:  theThes- 
«a)ians  toolc  to  flight,  and  the  Phociatu  remdned 
free. 

■  Phud.  lib.  10.  c  1.  p.  80a 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

Remarkahle  Evaiti  in  Greece,  frtmt  ike  Fur  301  t«  the  Year  367 
before  CkriU.—Death  of  Ageaikm,  King  of  Lacedtmon.-~Ac' 
ccMum  of  PkUip  to  the  JJtrone  of  Macedon. — SocuU  fVan 

During  our  atay  at  the  Pythian  games  we  more  than 
once  heard  of  the  last  expedition  of  Agesilaus;  and 
on  our  return  we  learned  his  death.*"* 

Tacbos,  king  of  Egypt,  having  determined  to  in- 
vade Persia,  assembled  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  which  was  to  be  strengthened  by  a  body  often 
thousand  Greeks,  among  which  number  were  a  thou- 
sand Lacedaemonians  commanded  by  Agesilaus.*  It 
excited  universal  astonishment  to  see  this  prince,  now 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  engage  in  so  distant 
an  expedition,  and  serve  in  the  pay  of  a  foreign 
power.  But  Lacedsmon  wished  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  protection  which  the  king  of  Persia  had 
granted  to  the  Messenians.  She  pleaded  obligations 
to  Tachos,  and  had  besides  hopes  that  this  war  would 
restore  liberty  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia/ 

To  these  motives,  which  perhaps  were  only  pre- 
text with  Agesilaus,  were  added  others  personal  to 

'•Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  401.  •  In  tbelhird  yearof  the  104tli 
Olympiad,  correspoading  lo  the  year  363  and  361  before  Chri«t 
'  Flui.  ID  Ages.  1. 1.  p.  616.         '*  Xeu.  iu  Ages.  p.  663. 
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himself.  His  active  mind,  unable  to  support  the  idea' 
of  a  peaceful  life,  and  an  obscure  death,  suddenly 
beheld  a  new  track  opening  to  his  genius ;  and  he 
seized  with  the  more  avidity  this  opportunity  of  re- 
trieving the  lustre  of  his  glory,  tarnished  by  the 
success  of  Bpan)inon<fos,  as  Tachos  had  promised ' 
to  confer  on  him  the  command  of  the  whole  army.' 

He  left  Lacedsemon.  The  Egyptians  expected 
him  -  with'  impatience.  On  the  news  of  his  arrival, 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  mingled  with  the  mul- 
titude, eagerly  thronged  round  a  hero,  who,  for  such 
a  series  of  years,  had  been  so  loudly  celebrated  by 
fame/ 

On  their  arrival  on  the  shore,  they  found  a  little 
old  man  of  a  mean  figure,  seated  on  the  ground,  in 
the  midst  of  a  few  Spartans,  whose  ^pearance,  as 
negligent  as  his  own,  rendered  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  subjects  from  the  soverngn.  The 
officers  of  Tachos  displayed  before  him  the  presents 
of  hospitality,  consisting  of  various  sorts  of  pro- 
visions. Agesilaus  made  choice  of  some  coarse 
eatables,  and  distributed  the  most  dehcate  dishes,  as 
weU  as  the  perfumes,  among  the  slaves.  The  spec- 
tators burst  out  into  immoderate  laughter ;  and  the 
wisest  among  them  contented  themselves  with  tes- 
tifying their  contempt,  and  quoting  the  fable  of  the 
Mountain  in  Labour.' 

His  patience  was  soon  put  to  a  still  ruder  trial. 


•X«i.iD  Agei.  p.  B6S.        'Plutin  Ages.  t.  i.  p.61S.      *  Id. 
■bid.     Nep.  in  Agea.  c.  S. 
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The  king  of  Egypt  refused  to  entnut  him  with  tbe 
command  of  his  troops.  He  paid  no  attention  to  his 
counsels,  and  subjected  him  to  every  mortification 
that  haughty  insolence  and  puerile  maty  can  in- 
spire. Agesilaus  patiently  awaited  die  tnoment  of 
extricating  himself  from  the  state  of  d^radation 
into  which  he  bad  feUen ;  nor  did  he  long  seek  for 
an  opportunity. 

The  troops  of  Tacbos  revolting,  fonned  themselves 
into  two  partiea,  each  of  which  assumed  tbe  power  to 
name  a  successor  to  his  crown.*  Agesikus  declared 
himself  in  [ftvonr  of  Nectanebas,  one  of  ttie  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne.  He  directed  him  in  all  his 
measares ;  and  after  establishing  bis  authority, 
quitted  Egypt,  laden  with  honours,  and  carrying 
with  him  the  sum  of  twobundred  and  thirty  talents,* 
sent  by  Nectanebns  as  a  present  to  tbe  Lacedae- 
monians. A  violent  tempest  obliged  him  to  t^e 
shelter  on  a  desert  part  of  the  coast  o(  Libya,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.' 

Two  years  after,-!-  &"  event  took  place,  whidi, 
thoi^b  it  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Athenians, 
was  destined  to  change  the  Ihce  of  Greece,  and  of 
the  known  >vorM. 

Hitherto  theconnezionsbetween  the  Macedonians 
and  Greece  had  been  but  dender,  no  distinction 
being  made  by  the  polished  states  of  the  hitter  conn- 

^  Xen.  in  Ages.  p.  063.  *  1,942,000 lirres  (51,750{.)  'Plat. 
ID  Agefl.t  i.p.fllS.  Id.  Apophth.  Lacon.  t. ii. p.219.  t  Under 
tbe  archoQsbip  of  CtlKmedei,  thefint  yevofttie  lOSth  Olympiad, 
corrasponding  to  the  yeara  SOO  uid  359  before  Christ. 
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try  Iwtween  them  and  the  other  barbarous  nations 
with  whom  they  were  perpetually  at  war.  The 
soTereigns  of  Macedon  were  formerly  admitted  to 
enter  the  lists  at  the  Olympic  games,  only  on  pro- 
ducing the  titles  by  which  they  derived  their  de- 
scent from  Hercules.' 

Arcbehus  afterwards  attempted  to  inteoduce  into 
his  states  a  taste  for  letters  and  the  arts.  Euripides 
was  invited  to  bis  court ;  and  Socrates,  if  be  had 
chosen  to  accept  the  offer,  might  there  have  found  an 
asylum. 

The  last  of  these  princes,  Perdiccas,  son  of 
Amyntaa,  had  lately  been  cat  off,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  in  a  battle  with  the  Illyrians.  On 
this  news  his  brother  Philip,  whom  I  had  seen  when 
a  hostage  among  the  Thebans,  eluded  the  vi^lanoe 
of  bis  guards,  repaired  to  Macedon,  and  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  to  tii«  son  of  Perdiccas.' 

The  kingdom  was  now  menaced  with  approaching 
ruin.  Intestine  divisions  and  multiplied  defeats  had 
rendered  it  an  object  of  contempt  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  which  seemed  to  conspire  together  to 
accelerate  its  ruin.  The  Pieonianfl  made  incursions 
on  the  frontiers ;  the  lUyrians  collected  their  forces, 
and  meditated  an  invasion,-  two  competitMi,  equally 
formidable,  and  botfi  of  the  royal  bouse,  aspired  to 
the  throne,-  the  ThracianB  maintuned  the  daimi  of 
Pausanias ;  and  the  Athenians  sent  a  fleet  uid  anny 
to  assert  those  of  Argons.  Tlie  people  in  constemft- 

^  Herodot  lib.  5.  c.  22 ;  liK  9.  c.  4«.  '  Died.  Sic.  lib.  Id. 

p.  407.    Justin,  lib.  7.  c  S. 
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tion  beheld  only  exhausted  finances,  a  handful  of 
dispirited  and  undisciplined  soldiers,  the  sceptre  in 
the  hands  of  an  infiint,  and  by  the  side  of  the  throne 
a  regent  scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

PhUip,  consulting  his  own  powers  rather  than  the 
forces  of  the  kingdom,  undertook  to  render  his  nation 
what  Epaminondas,  his  model,  had  rendered  the 
Thebans.  A  few  slight  advantages  taught  the  troops 
sufficient  conlidence    in    themselves    to  act  with 
courage,  and  the  people  of  Macedon  no  longer  to 
despair  of  the  slate.    He  presenUy  introduced  order 
into  the  different  departments  of  administration ;  new- 
modelled  the  Macedonian  phalanx;  and  engaged,  by 
presents  and  promises,  the  Psonians  to  retire,  and 
the  king  of  Thrace  to  sacrifice  to  him  Pausanias. 
He  next  marched  against  Argaus,  defeated  him,  and 
dismissed,  without  ransom,  the  Athenian  prisoners." 
Though  Athens  now  sustained  her  greatness  only 
by  the  influence  of  her  ancient  &xoe,  she  was  not  to 
be  treated  with  contempt.  She  bad  well-founded  pre- 
tensions on  the  city  of  Amphipolis  in  Macedonia,  and 
the  most  evident  interest  in  asserting  her  right.    It 
was  one  of  her  colonies,  and  important  in  point  of 
commerce,  as  through  this  channel  she  obtained  her 
ship-timber,  herwool,  and  other  articles ofmerchan- 
dise,  from  Upper  Thrace.     After  many  revolutions, 
Amphipolis  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Perdiccas, 
brother  of  Philip ;  and  it  could  not  be  restored  to  its 
ancient  masters  without  giving  them  a  footing  iu 

■  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  IS.  p.  408. 
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Macedonia,  nor  kept  without  forcing  them  into  a 
war.  Philip,  therefore,  declared  it  independent, 
and  fflgned  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Athenians,  in 
which  that  city  was  not  mentioned.  This  silence 
left  the  contracting  parties  in  possession  of  their 
respective  claims." 

In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  oracles  were 
rumoured  among  the  people,  which  declared  that 
Macedon  should  resume  its  ancient  splendour  under 
a  son  of  Amyntas.  Heaven  had  promised  a  great 
man  to  Macedonia ;  and  the  genius  of  Philip  seemed 
to  point  him  out."  The  nation,  persuaded  that,  even 
by  the  declaration  of  the  gods  themsdves,  he  alone 
ought  to  govern  who  was  able  to  defend  them,  in- 
vested him  with  the  sovereign  authority,  of  whidi 
they  deprived  the  son  of  Perdiccas. 

Encouraged  by  their  choice,  Philip  united  part  of 
Pfeonia  to  Macedon;  defeated  the  Illyrians,  and 
obliged  them  to  reUre  within  their  ancient  limits.)* 
He  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  Amphipolis, 
which  the  Athenians  in  the  interval  had  truidessly 
endeavoured  to  retake ;  and  of  some  adjoining  cities, 
in  which  they  had  garrisons.'*  Athens,  occupied  with 
another  war,  was  neither  able  to  prevent  nor  to 
avenge  hostilities,  which  Philip  knew  how  to  colour 
with  specious  pretexts. 

But  nothing  contributed  more  to  augment  his 
power  than  the  discovery  of  some  gold  mines,  which 

•Diod.Siclib.  18.  p. 403.     PolyiED.  Stratag.  lib.  4.  c.  2.  §  17. 
•  Juitin.  lib.  7.  c.  fi.       »  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  Id.  p.  409.        ^  Id.  ilnd. 
p.  413.     Polysn.  Stratag.  lib.  4.  c  3.  $  17. 
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annually  produced  him  upwards  of  a  thousand  ta- 
lents : '  *  he  afterwards  employed  this  wealth  to  cor- 
rupt the  principal  orators  and  statesmen  of  the 
Grecian  republics. 

I  have  said  that  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  first  hostilities  of  PhUip.  The 
city  of  Byzantium,  and  the  isles  of  Chios,  Cos,  and 
Rhodes,  had  recently  formed  a  league  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  their  dependence:'  f  The  war  com- 
menced with  the  si^e  of  Chios.  Chabrias  com- 
manded the  fleet,  and  Chares  the  land-forces.'  The 
former  enjoyed  a  reputation  acquired  by  numerous 
great  actions.  He  was  only  reproached  with  exe- 
cuting with  too  much  ardour  projects  formed  wilh 
too  great  circumspection.'  Almost  his  whole  life 
had  been  passed  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  for  firom 
Athens,  where  the  fome  of  his  opulence  and.  merit 
excited  much  jealousy.'  The  f&llowing  anecdote 
wiU  give  an  idea  of  his  military  talents.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  being  defeated  by  Agesilaus ;  the  mer- 
cenaries in  his  army  had  fled,and  the  Iroops  of  Athens 
were  ready  to  giv.e  way  and  follow  their  examfde. 
In  this  critical  moment  he  commanded  them  to  kneel 
(HI  one  knee,  cover  themselves  with  their  bucklers. 


'Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  331.  Senec  Quasi.  Nat.  lib.  6.  c  15. 
Diod.  Sic  lib.  16.  p.  408  et413.  *  Upwards  of  fire  milliooB 
(bar  handred  thousand  lirres  (225,0001.)  *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16. 
p.  413.  Demasth.  pro  Rhod.  Libert,  p.  144.  f  In  the  3d 
year  of  the  105d>Olyiopiad,befbreChrist  358  and357.  iDiod. 
Sic  lib.  18.  p.  41S.  ■  Pluu  io  Phoc  t  i.  p.  744.  '  Theopomp. 
■p.  Athen.  lib.  12.  p.  5S2.    Nep.  io  Chabr.  c  3. 
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ahd  pr^anl  titeir  ^fces.  The  king  df  htcib^mtfri, 
surprised  at  a  m^DCBuvpe  neyer  before  pmetiBe^, 
umI  thhdun^  it  wicruld  be  daug^fotts  to  sUacfc  this 
]i4ialanx  of  iron!,  gUie  thfr  ngnal  of  Mtr6«t.  Tbe 
Athenians  decreed  a  stotae  to  tlieir  genepd,  jwd  t^ 
lowed  him  to  be  represented  in  the  attitude  which 
had  saved  tben>  frdm  the  dis^ce  of  a  AeBeaiJ 

Chares,  proud  of  triffing  successes'  and  8%ht 
wounds,'  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  chance>  desti- 
tute besides  of  real  abilities,  without  modesty,  and 
intolerably  vain,  displayed  a  most  offensive  luxury 
both  in  peace  and  war ;  *  drew  on  himself,  in  every 
campaign,  the  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and  the  hatred 
oftheallies;  fomented dissensionsamongthefriendly 
nations,  and  robbed  them  of  their  treasures,  of  which 
he  was  at  once  covetous'  and  lavish.'  He  even 
carried  his  audacity  to  such  a  height,  as  to  embezzle 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  to  corrupt  the  orators,'  and 
to  give  entertainments  to  the  people,  who  preferred 
him  to  all  the  other  generals.' 

Chabrias,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Chios,  unable 
to  moderate  his  ardour,  ordered  the  rowers  to  re- 
double (iieir  exertions,  entered  singly  into  the  port, 
and  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  his  soldiers 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea  to  swim  to  the  other 
galleys   which  were  coming  to  their  assistance. 

'  Nep.  in  Chabr.  c.  I .       '  Died,  Sic.  lib.  1 5.  p.  385.       •  Plut 
in  Pelop.  t  i.  p.  S78.        *•  Theopomp.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  13.  p.  533. 
<  Plutin  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.747.    Diod.Sic.lib.  15.p.403.     *  JEachia. 
de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  406.         '  Theopomp.  ap.  Atben.  ibid. 
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Ghabrias  might  have  followed  their  example ;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  die  than  abandon  his  ship/ 

The  siege  of  Chios  was  midertaken  and  raised. 
The  war  lasted  four  years'  We  shall  hereafter  see 
in  what  manner  it  was  terminated. 


'  Oiod.  Sic  lib.  16.  p.  412.     Plut  io  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  744.    Nep. 
inChabr.  c.  4.        *  Diod.  ibid.  p.  424. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Of  the  FatioaU  of  the  AAeniaru.—The   Paaalhenma.—'Ilvi 

The  early  festivals  of  Greece  were  characterized  by 
joy  and  gratitude.  The  people  of  the  different  na- 
tionSj  after  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  assem- 
b)ed  to  offer  up  sacrifices,  and  to  indulge  in  that  mirth 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  plenty.^  Several 
of  the  Athenian  feBtivaU  bear  Uie  vestiges  of  this  ori- 
gin :  they  celebrate  the  return  of  verdure,  of  the  har- 
vests, the  vintage,  and  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ; ' 
and  as  these  acts  of  worship  are  addressed  to  Geres 
and  to  Bacchus,  the  festivals  of  those  two  divinities 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  other  deities. 
In  process  of  time,  the  commemoration  of  benefi- 
cial or  illustrious  events  was  fixed  to  stated  days,  the 
more  certainly  to  perpetuate  them  to  posterity.  If 
we  take  a  view  of  the  Athenian  calendar,^  we  shall 
find  in  it  an  abstract  of  the  annals  of  Athens,  and 
the  events  the  most  glorious  to  the  city.  At  one 
time,  the  union  of  the  people  of  Attica  by  Theseus, 

■>  Aristot.   de   Mor.   lib.  8.  c  11.  t  ii.  p.  110.  '  Meure. 

Grnc.  Fer.  Castellan.  &c  ^  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen.  t.  ii. 

p.  34fl. 
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the  return  of  that  prince  into  hb  states,  and  the 
abolitioD  of  debts  which  he  procured,  are  celebrated ; 
and  at  another,  the  battleB  of  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
or  those  of  Platfea,  NaxoB,  &c.' 

The  birth  of  children  is  a  festival  for  individuals ; " 
and  the  enrolling  of  diesechildren  among  the  number 
of  the  citizens  a  national  festival ; "  as  it  is  also  when, 
on  attaining  a  certain  age,  they  exhibit  public  testi- 
monies of  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  gymnasium."  Besides  these  festivals, 
which  interest  tiie  whole  slate,  there  are  others  pe- 
culiar to  each  town. 

The  public  solemnities  are  either  annual,  or  return 
after  a  certain  number  of  years.  Such  as  were  esta- 
blished in  the  country  from  the  remotest  periods,  are 
distijiguished  from  those  which  have  been  recently 
borrowed  from  other  nations.'*  Some  of  ihem  are 
celebrated  with,  extraordjnary  magnificence.  On 
certain  occasions  I  have  seen  three  hundred  oxen  led 
in  solemn  pomp  t6  the  altars.'*  Upwards  of  eighty 
days/  taken  from  industry  and  rustic  labours,  are 
dedicated  to  spectacles,  which  attach  the  pet^le  to 
t,be  religion  and  government.  These  consist  of  sa- 
crifices that  inspire  respect  by  the  pomp  of  ceremo- 
nies ;  processions  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
advantageously  display  all  their  charms ;  theatrical 
pieces,  the  productions  ofthe  first  geniuses  ofGreece; 

'  Meura.  GrwG.  Per.  -  Id.  ibid,  id  Amphidr.  ■  Id.  ibid. 
ID  Apat.  '  Id.  ibid,  in  Oscbopb.  '  Harpocr.  in  'Bri^r. 
*  Isovr.'  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  334.  '  Id.  Panug.  t.  i.  p.  Ut.     8e« 

tbe  AtbeDiao  Caleodar,  in  Petit,  CoTsini,  &c. 
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dances,    songs,    and    combats,    in    which   bodily 
strength,  skill,  and  genius,  are  by  turns  exhibited. 

These  combats  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  gymnastic 
exhibited  at  the  stadium,  and  the  scenic  competitions 
at  the  theatre."  In  the  former,  the  prize  is  disputed 
by  running,  wrestling,  and  other  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium;  and  in  the  latter,  by  song  and  dance. 
As  these  constitute  the  chief  ornament  of  the  prin- 
cipal festivals,!  I  shall  proceed  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  exhibitions  on  the  stage. 

Each  of  the  ten  tribes  furnishes  a  chorus,  and  a 
leader  to  conduct  it."  This  leader,  who  is  named 
the  choragus,  must  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age." 
The  choice  of  the  performers  lies  with  htm,  and 
they  are  generally  taken  from  the  class  of  children, 
or  of  youths.''  It  is  his  interest  to  have  an  excellent 
player  on  the  flute  to  direct  their  voices,  and  an  able 
master  to  regulate  their  steps  and  gestures.'  As  it 
is  necessary  to  establish  the  most  perfect  equality 
between  the  competitors,  and  as  the  victory  fre- 
quently depends  on  the  superiorskillof  these  teachers, 
one  of  the  Brst  magistrates  of  the  republic  sees  them 
drawn  for  by  lot,  in  presence  of  the  different  bands 
and  their  respective  ehoragl.' 

Some  months  previous  to  the  festivals  they  begin  to 
exercise  the  performers ;  and  the  choragus,  that  they 

*  Poll.  lib.  3.  c.  30.  ^  142.  '  L71.  Defeos.  Mud.  p.  374. 

■  Argnm.  Orat.  in  Mid.  p.  600.  Demosth.  ibid.  p.  605.  Id.  in 
Bceot.  p.  lOOS.  '  ^schin.  in  Timarch.  p.  262.  '  Plal.  de 
Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p!  764.  ■  Derooatb.  in  Mid.  p.  606  et  612. 

'  Id.  ibid.' p.  60S. 
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may  be  constantly  under  his  eye,  ofiten  takes  them 
to  live  with  him,  and  provides  for  their  support.^ 
He  appears  at  the  festival,  as  well  as  his  followers, 
with  a  gilt  crown  and  a  ma^iBcent  robe." 

These  functions,  consecrated  by  reli^on,  are  still 
further  ennobled  by  the  example  of  Aristides,  Epa- 
minondas,  and  the  greatest  men,  who  have  deemed 
it  an  honour  to  dischai^e  them ;  but  they  are  so  ex- 
pensive, that  many  citizens  refuse  the  dangerous 
honour  of  sacrificing  part  of  their  fortunes'  to  the 
precarious  hope  of  rising,  by  this  means,  to  the  first 
offices  of  magistracy. 

Sometimes  a  tribe  is  unable  to  Bnd  a  choragus, 
and  in  this  case  the  state  takes  upon  itself  the  ex- 
pense,* orders  two  citizens  conjointly  to  support  the 
burthen,'  or  permits  the  cboragus  of  one  tribe  to 
conduct  the  chorus  of  another  ■  I  shall  add  like- 
wise that  each  tribe  is  eager  to  obtain  the  beut  poet, 
to  compose  the  sacred  hymns/ 

The  choruses  appear  in  the  pomps  or  processions ; 
they  range  themselves  around  the  altars,  and  sing 
hymns  during  the  sacrifice ; '  they  repair  to  the  thea- 
tre, where,  deputed  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their 
respective  tribes,^  their  exertions  are  animated  by  the 
most  lively  emulation.    Their  leaders  employ  in- 

*  Andphon,  Orat.  16.  p.  143.  Ulpiao.  in  Leplin.  p.  J(75. 
'  DemogUi.  in  Mid.  p.  006  et  613.  Antipbon.  ap.  Aibeo.  lib.  3. 
p.  103.  *  Lyt.  Defeiu.  Mun.  p.  375.  Deinosih.  in  Mid.  p. 
005.  Aif  um.  Orat.  in  Mid.  p.  6(X).  *  InBcript,  Aot  ap.  Spon. 
Voyag.  L  ii.  p.  3SS.  '  Arigtot.  ap.  Schol.  Ariaioph.  in  Rao. 
T.  408.  (  Anlipbon.  Oral.  16.  p.  143.  ^  Ariatoph.  in  At. 

T.  1404.    Schol.  ib.  ■  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  (,  ii.  p.  800. 

*  Ariutopb.  in  Nub.  t.  311. 
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trigues  and  corruption  to-obtain  the  victory.'  Judges 
are  appointed  to  decree  the  prize,"  which  sometimes 
is  a  tripod,  carefully  consecrated  by  the  victorious 
tnbe^  either  in  a  temple,'  or  in  an  edifice  erected  on 
the  occasion." 

The  people,  almostasjealousoftheir  pleasures  as 
of  their  liberty,  wait  the  decision  of  the  contest  with 
the  same  anxiety,  the  same  tumult,  as  if  their  most 
important  interests  were  the  object  of  discussion. 
The  gjory  resulting  from  the  victory  is  shared  be- 
tween the  triumphant  chorus,  the  tribe  to  tvhich  it 
belongs,  the  choragus  who  is  at  its  head,  and  the 
masters  who  have  ^ven  the  preparatory  l^sons.' 

Every  thing  relative  to  these  spectacles  is  provided 
forand  settled  by  the  laws.  They  declare  the  persons 
of  the  choragus  and  the  actors  inviolable  during  these 
festivals;*  they  regulate  the  number  of  the  solem- 
nities when  the  different  kinds  of  games,  of  which 
the  peo]de  are  so  passionately  enamoured,  shall  be 
presented/  Such,  amongst  others,  are  the  Panathe- 
neeaand  the  greater  Dionysia.or  Dionysia  of  the  city. 

The  former  fall  in  the  first  month,  which  begins 
at  the  summer  solstice.  Instituted  in  the  earliestages 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  revived  by  Theseus  in 

'  Demosth.  io  Mid.  p.  604  et  619.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  606. 

.  ■  td.  ibid.  p.  604.    Id.  in  Psoipp.  p.  10%ft.    Plut.  id  AHsiid.  t. 

i.  p.  318.     Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  37.     Suid.  in  DvO.      Taylor  in  Mar- 

ntOT.  Sandric.  p.  67.  "  Plut.  in  X.  Ret.  Vit.  t  ii.  p.  835. 

Chandl.  Inscript  p.  48.  oLuciaa.iaHermot.  L  i.  p.  891. 

.  Inscript.  Aotiq.  ap.  SpOD.  Vayag.  t.  ;i.  p.  315  et  337;  ap.  Vbd 

Dale,  de  QyiniMS.  c.  5.;   ap.  Taylor,  in  Marm.  Sandvic.  p.  70. 

"  DemoBtb.  in  Mid.  p.  01%         '  Id.  ibid.  p.  604. 
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memory  of  the  union  of  all  (he  people  of  Attica,  their 
return  is  annual ;  but  they  are  celebrated  with  addi- 
tional ceremony  knd  splendour  in  the  fifth  year.' 
The  following  is  the  order  observed  in  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  remarks  I  made  the  first  time  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  present. 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  different  towns  of 
Attica,  thronged  to  the  capital,  leading  with  them  a 
great  number  of  victims  destined  for  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess.'  In  the  morning  I  repaired  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus,  and  saw  the  horse-races,  in  which  the  sons 
of  the  first  citizens  of  Athens  contended  for  the  honour 
of  the  victory."  I  remarked  the  way  in  which  mostof 
them  mounted  on  horseback :  they  rested  their  left 
foot  against  a  sort  of  cramp  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of 
theirpike,andthence  sprung  nimbly  on  theircoursers.* 
Not  fiir  from  thence  I  saw  other  young  men  striving 
for  the  prize  at  wrestling  and  different  exercises  of  the 
body;"  then  proceeding  to  the  Odeum,  I  found  there 
several  musicians  engaged  in  gentler  and  less  perilous 
contests/  Some  executed  pieces  on  the  flute  orcitha- 
ra;  others  sang,  and  accompanied  their  voices  with 
one  of  these  instruments.*  The  subject  proposed  to 
tbem  was  the  eulogium  of  Harmodius,  Aristogiton, 
and  ThrasybuIus,who  had  rescued  the  republic  from 

■  Meucs.  Paaathen.  Corsin.  Fast  Attic,  t.  ii.  p.  537.     Castell. 
de  Feat.  Gnec.  ia  Panalbea.  '  Ariatopb.  in  Nub.  v,  385. 

Si^ol.  ibid.      *  Xeoopb,  Sympos.  p.  873.     Athen.  lib.  4.  p.  168. 
'  Xendph.  de  Re  Equettr.  p.  94%.  "  Denrostb.  d6  Coroo.  p. 

4W.     Xen.  ibid.  '  Plut.  id  Per.  t.  i.  p.  160.  '  Meura. 

Panatb.  c.  10. 
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the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  by  which  it  wa»  oppressed  :* 
for,  among  the  Athenians,  pablic  institutions  ajre  so 
many  monaments  for  the  citizens  who  hare  served  the 
slatCj  and  lessons  for  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
render  it  service.  Acrown  of  oliTe.andavesselfilled 
with  oil,  were  the  prizes  bestowed  upon  the  victors.* 
Crowns  were  afterwards  conferred  on  individuals,  who 
appeared  to  the  people  to  have  merited  that  mark  of 
honour  by  their  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  country.' 

I  neit  went  to  the  Ceramicus,  to  see  the  pro- 
cession pass  that  was  formed  without^ walls/ and 
beginning  to  file  off.  It  was  composed  of  different 
classes  of  citizens,  crowned  with  chapleto  of  fiowers,* 
andremarkablefbrtheir  personal  beauty.  Amongthe 
number  were  old  men  ofamajestieuid  venerable  ap- 
pearance, bearing  branches  of  olive ;'  middl6-(^d 
men,  who,arraed  with  knees  and  with  bucklers.eeem- 
ed  only  to  breathe  war  ;*  youth,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty,  who  sang  hymns  hi  honourof  Ihe  goAteM  ^ 
beautiful  boys  dad  in  a  sim^  tunic,'  adorned  only 
with  their  native  graces ;  and,  lastly,  ^rls,  who  were  of 
the  first femilies  in  Athens,  aadwhsse  features,  shape, 
and  deportment,  attracted  every  eye.*  With  their 
hands  they  held  baskets  on  their  heads,  which,  onder  a 

•■  Pbilottr.  ViL  Apoll.  lib.  7.  cap.  4.  p.  283.  *>  AriMot  np. 

Schol,  Sophod.  in  CEdip.  Colon,  r.  730.  Schol.  Find.  Nem. 
od.  S.  T.  O  6.     Meurs.  Panath.  o.  11 .  '  Oemosth.  de  Coron. 

p.  4fi«.  *  Thneyd.  lib.  6.  C.  57.  '  Demottb.  in  Mid.  p.  613. 
'Xen.  Sympoa.  p.  883.  Etymol.  Magn.  et  HeBfcb.  ia  OaUu>^ 
■Thucyd.  ibid.  c.   58.  "  Heliod.  ^diiop.  lib.  1.  p.  18. 

'  Mears.  Panath.  c,  24.  '  Hesych.  etHarpocr.  ia  Vumjf.  0?id. 
Met.  lib.  3.  T.  711. 
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rich  veil,  contained  sacred  utensils,  cakes,  and  every 
thingnecessary  for  the  sacrifices.'  Female  attendants, 
who  followed  them,  with  one  hand  held  over  them  an 
umbrella,  and  carried  in  the  other  a  folding  chair." 
This  isaspeciesofservitudeimposed  on  the  daughters 
of  all  foreigners  settled,  at  Athens :  a  servitude  they 
share  in  common  with  their  fathers  and  mothefs,  who 
likewise  carried  on  their  shoulders  vessels  filled  with 
water  and  honey,  for  the  purpose  of  libations.' 

They  were  followed  by  eight  musicians,  four  of 
whom  played  on  the  flute,  and  four  on  the  lyre." 
After  them  came  rhapsodists  singing  the  poems  of 
Homer,'  and  dancers  armed  at  all  points,  who,  at- 
tacking each  other  at  intervals,  represented  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute,  the  battle  of  Minerva  with  the 
Titans.' 

Next  came  a  ship  that  appeared  to  glide  over  the 
ground  by  the  power  of  the  wind  and  the  efforts  of  a 
great  numbef  of  rowers,  but  which  really  was  put  in 
motion  by  concealed  machinery.'  The  vessel  had  a 
sail  of  light  stuff,'  on  which  young  giris  had  repre- 
sented in  embroidery  the  victory  of  Minerva  overth6 
Titans.'    On  it  also  they  depicted,  by  order  of  the 

'  Ariaioph.  in  Pac.  v.  948.  »  Arisloph.  in  Av.  v.  1550. 

Schol.  ibid.     ^linn.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  6.  c.  1.  "  Milan,  ibid. 

Harpocr.  in  Mtrou.  Id.  et  Heoyrh.  in  Sca$.  Poll.  lib.  3.  c.  4. 
$  55.  •  Drawings  of  Nointel,  preserved  in  ihe  king  of  France's 
librarf.  '  Lycurg.  in  Leocr.  part  2.  p.  161.     Piat.  in  Hipp, 

t  ii.  p.  228.  '  Arisloph.  in  Nub.  7.  984.     Schol.  ibid.  Lya. 

inMun.  Accept  p.  374.     Meur^.  Panarhen.  c.  12.  '  Heliod. 

jEthiop.  lib.  1.  page  17.  Philosir.  in  Sophwt.  bb.  2.  pagR550. 
Meure.  Panalh.  c.  19.     Harpocr.  in  airk.  '  Plat,  m  Eu- 

typbr.  t.  i.  p.  6.  Eurip.  in  Hecub.  v.  466.  Sehol.  ibid.  Suid. 
in  niwX. 
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government,  some  heroes  whose  illustrious  deeds 
had  merited  to  be  celebrated  with  thoseof  thegods.' 

This  procession  advanced  with  solemn  steps, 
under  the  direction  of  several  ma^tralea,'  and 
passed  through  the  most  frequented  quarter  of  the 
city,  .amidst  a  crowd  of  spectators,  most  of  whom 
were  placed  on  scaffolds  erected  for  the  occasion/ 
When  it  had  reached  the  temple  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,'  the  sail  of  the  ship  was  taken  down  and 
carried  to  the  citadel,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva." 

IntheeveningI  followed  the  crowdto  the  Academy 
to  see  the  torch-race.  Thecourseisonlysixorseven 
stadia  in  length.''  It  extends  from  .the  altar  of  Pro- 
metheus, which  is  at  the  gate  of  this  garden,  to  the 
walls  of  the  city.'  Several  young  men  are  stationed 
in  thisintervalatequaldiatances.'*  Whentheshouts 
of  the  multitude  have  given  thesignal,'  the  firsttights 
his  flambeau  at  the  altar,'  and  running  with  it,  hands 
it  to  the  second,  who  transmits  it  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  third,  and  so  successively.^  He  who  suffers  it 
to  be  extinguished  caa  no  more  enter  the  lists,''  and 
they  who  slacken  their  pace  are  exposed  to  the  rail- 
leries and  even  blows  of  the  populace.'  To  gain  the 

■  Aristoph.  in  EqiiJt.  v.  562.     Schol.  ibid.  '  Pall.  lib.  8. 

c  9.  $  93.  1  Athen.  lib.  4.  p.  167.  *  Philostr.  ia  SopbieL 
lib.  2.  p.  SfiO.  ■  Plat.  ID  Eutyphr.  t  i.  p.  6.  *  Cicer.  de 

Ein.  lib.  5.  cap.  1.  (.  ii.  p.  196.  *  Pauaaii.  lib.  1.  c.  30.  p.  75. 

'  Herodot  lib.  8.  c.  98.  *  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  133.  '  Plut. 
in  SoloD.  L  i.  p.  79.  *  Herodot.  ibid,     .^schyl.  in  Again. 

T.  920.     Mears.  Orec,  F«r.  lib.  5.  in  Lampad.  ''  Pausan. 

lib.  I.  cap.  30.  p.  75.  '  ArJBtoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1125.     Schol. 

ibid.     Hesych.  id  Kipa/i. 
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priae^  ii  ia  meceaeaf  jr  tohave^sedtbrottgliUKdifi 
fewnt  ttadoBs  wit^  Buce«ar.  Thw  tciatof  AiH  was 
fieE|uentb|r  rejpeattd,  andisdifertifieti  according'  to 
the  nature  oi  ^e  fe^tivab-.^ 

The  caBNtidjE^s  who  had  been  crowned  «t  tkw 
difiieFeiit  exercises,  invited  the»&ieid^tO'Mipper.i 
SKnptuous  repaefa  vere  g^«iii  ki  th€i  prytanvutn', 
aad  other  public  jAmea,  wfaicb  lasted  tiU  th«  fkAlow- 
ing  day."  The  people  aiaoa^  yrham  thi^  imiiu^tBd 
victlmftwere  distributed,"  spread  tables  ooierer^Bidei 
and  gave  a  loose  to  their  lively  tuid  tuinnltuous 
nucthi 

Several  dtvfs  of  the  year  are  dedicated  to  the  wois- 
ship  of  SavchuB."  The  chy,  the  harbearof  PhnuS', 
theeountvy,  and  theneigUxKnn^  towns, by  turns ref 
ei^  with  his  name.  1  have  more  than  onoe  seem  the 
whtde-oity  in.a  state- of  tbeniDstconidcta'iatoxiciu 
tion  ;>!'  1'  have  seoi'  B&cohBiialft  and  Baoehanalian 
nyiBpbs<aPDwned'wit)i  iw^,  fansd^  and  po{dBn,AviUi 
convubive  agilationB  danoe>  and  howl4hfou^'th« 
streetej  andimvoke  Qaoelwewidi  baduuroui^aadmia^ 
tioBs  ;*  I  havemenithmi  teatr  the  raw  entmiU-  of^  ttf« 
vietinM  with-tbeinteethJimdnails^squeeEesefpentsin 
tiieiv  bwidi,  intewuQve  dkamin  theilr  hau%  twist  liieai 
round  their  bodies,.ai)4  by  such  kind  of  extra^^agwi- 
cies,  attract  the  attention  (d  lbe<tenrified  multiUide.' 


»Pi8t.  de  Bep.  life.  1. 1  ii.  p.  328.  '  A«hen.  Ufa.  4.  p.  IfiS. 

■  HeKod.  ^t^^<^i^  lib.  l.  p,  IP.  ■  Ariatqph.  in  Nub.  ▼.  985. 

Sobol.  ibid.  •  D«B(watb-  i"  Mid.  r.  604.  ^  PIfit.  ds  Leg. 

lib.  I.t.ii.  p.  637.         "  D«iiiMtb.deCoroo.pv5|6.  '  Ptut. 

in  Alex.  t.  i.  p.  665.    Clem.  Alex.  ProtrepL  t.  i.  p.  11. 
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Similar  scenes  are  in  som?  measure  exhibited  at  a 
festival  which  is  celebrated  on  the  first  appearance  of 
spring.  The  city  is  then  filled  with  strangers,'  who 
repair  thither  in  crowds,  ta  bring  the  tribute  of  the 
islands  subjected  to  the  Athenians,*  to  see  the  ^ew 
pieces  presented  at  the  theatre,"  and  to  be  preflent  »t 
the  games  and  public  showSj  but,  above  all,  at.ap[:o- 
cession  which  represents  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  la 
this  the  same  rednueisexhibitedwith  which  thatgo.d 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  when  he  madetbecoor 
quest  of  India ;  men  who  personate  satyrs,  others 
who  represent  the  god  Pan  ;*  some  dragging  he-goats 
along  to  saprilice  them ;'  oth^fs  mounted  on.  asaes  in 
imitation  of  Silenus  ;*  others  disguised  like  women.;' 
others  again  carrying  obscene  figures  suspended,  on 
long  poles,*  and  singing  the  mostUcentious  hyntns,:* 
in  fine,  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  both  aeses,  moat  of 
them  clad  in  the  skius  of  fawns,"  c(Hicea|ed  under 
masks,'  crowned  with  ivy,eitherdrunk  or  feigningto 
be  80,'  mingling  their  uninterrupted  shouts  with  the 
Boundof instruments;  someagitatiqglheirbodieslike 
madmen,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  all  the  con- 
vulsions offury;  others  executing  regular  and  military 

*  Deniostb.  in  Mid.  p.  637.  '  Schol.  Arialoph.  in  Acharn. 

V.  977-.  °  Plut.  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  SOS,  Schol.  Aristopb.  in  Nub. 
T.  311.  ■  Pint,  in  Anton,  t.  i.  p.  036.  Athen.  lib.  5.  p.  197. 
'  Plut  de  Cup.  Divlt.  t.  ii.  p.  6«7.  ■  Ulpian.  in  Mid.  p.  888. 

■  Hesych.  in  'IBi^aX.  *"  Herodot.  lib.  i.  c.  40.     Ariatoph.  in 

Acharn.  v.  %ti.  '  Aristoph.  ibid.  v.  260.         '  Arialoph.  in 

Ran.  T.  1342.     Athn.  lib.  4.  c  12.  p.  148.  '  Plut.  de  Cup. 

Dirit  ibid.    Athen.  lib,  14.  p.  622.  '  Deraosxh.  in  Mid. 

p.  632. 
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dances,  but  holding  vaaes  instead  of  bucklers,  and 
throwing  thyrsi  in  the  manner  of  darts,  with  which 
they  sometiroes  menace  and  insult  the  spectators.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  bands  of  furies,  the  choruses 
deputed  by  the  diflerent  tribes,  advance  in  Ute  most 
perfect  order  ;*  and  a  number  of  young  women,  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  city,  walk  with 
downcast  eyes/  decked  out  in  all  their  ornaments, 
and  bearing  on  their  heads  the  sacred  baskets,  which, 
besides  offerings  of  the  earliest  fruits,  contain  cakes 
of  different  forms,  grains  of  salt,  ivy  leaves,  and 
other  mysterious  symbols.^ 

The  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  are  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  are  covered  with  spectators,  and  especifdiy 
women,  most  of  them  with  lamps  and  torches,'  to 
light  the  procession,  which  almost  always  begins  its 
march  at  night,*  halting  in  the  squares  and  public 
places,  to  make  libations,  and  offer  up  victims  in 
honour  of  Bacchus.' 

The  day  is  consecrated  to  different  games.  The 
company  repair  early  to  the  theatre,"  either  to  be 
present  at  the  competitions  in  music  and  dancing 
between  the  choruses,  or  to  see  the  new  pieces 
which  the  poets  have  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
The  first  of  the  nine  archons  presides  at  these 

«  Demosdi.  ibid.     Atben.  lib.  14.  p.  631.  ■■  Plat,  de  Rep. 

lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  47B.  '  AriBtoph,  io  Acharn.  v.  441.    Scbol. 

ibid.     Id.  V.  953,  Ac.  *  Clem.  Alex.  Protrepl.  I.  i.  p.  19. 

Caslellao.  in  Dioayg.         '  Aristoph.  in  Acbarn.  t.  961.     Casaub. 
in  Atben.  lib.  4.  c.  13.  "Sophocl.  inAnligon.  v.  1161. 

Scbol.  ibid.  " Demosih.  in  Mid.  p.  611.  *td.  ibid, 

p.  <H6. 
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festivals ;'  the  second  at  other  solemnities;'  and  both 
have  officers  under  them  to  relieve  them  in  their  func- 
tions/ and  ^ards  to  drive  all  persons  from  the  thea- 
tre, or  other  spectacles,  who  are  the  occasion  of  any 
disturbance.* 

As  long  as  these  festivals  continue,  the  least  vio- 
lence done  to  a  citizen  is  criminal,  and  no  creditor  is 
allowed  to  prosecute  his  debtor.  All  crimes  and  dis- 
orders committed  at  this  time  are  severely  punished 
on  the  succeeding;  days.' 

The  women  alone  participate  in  the  festivals  of 
Adonis.'andin  those  which,  under  the  name  of  Thes- 
mophoria,  are  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine:*  both  of  these  are  accompanied  with 
ceremonies  which  I  have  more  than  once  described. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
they  begin  every  year  in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,* 
and  last  several  days. 

Among  the  objects  worthy  of  notice,  I  saw  Athe- 
nian women  of  different  ages  repair  to  Eleusis,  there 
to  pass  a  complete  day  in  the  temple,  seated  on 
the  ground,  and  observing  a  strict  fast.'  Why  this 
abstinence?  said  1  to  one  of  them,  who  presided  at 
the  festival.  She  replied :  Because  Ceres  took  no 
nourishment  while  in  search  of  her  daughter  Proser- 

'  Poll.  lib.  8.  c  9.  §  89.  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  483.  '  Poll.  ibid. 
§  DO.  '  DemoBtb.  in  Mid.  p.  605.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  631.  ■  Id. 
ibid.  p.  604.  ■  Mean.  Grsec  Fer.  lib.  1.  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
do  Bell.  LeUr.  t  iii.  p.  98.  '  Mem.  de  i'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lettr. 
t  zsiix.  p.  303.  *  This  month  began  alternalely  about  the 
Utter  end  of  October,  and  the  beginning  of  Norember.  >  Plot, 
de  Is.  et  Osir.  i.  ii.  p.  378.     Atheo.  lib.  7.  c.  IS. 

VOL.   II.  C  C 
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pii>e.'  ladcedagftin:  Why,  in  going  to  EleusiB,  do 
you  carry  books  on  your  heads?  They  contain  the 
kwB  which  we  bdieve  to  have  been  received  from 
Cerei.*-^Wby,  in  this  Bfdoidid  procession^  while  Ijie 
air  resounds  with  your  songs,  do  you  bear  aioag  a 
lurge  baskei  on  a  car  drawn  by  four  wfaite  horses?^ 
It  contains,  among  other  things,  the  different  kinds 
ef  grain,  of  which  we  owe  the  cultivation  to  Cerei. 
For  a  Uke  reason,  in  the  festivals  of  Minerva,  we 
cany  baskets  filled  with  wool,"  because  she  taught 
ua  to  spin.  The  best  mode  of  expressing  gratitude 
for  a  benefit  received,  is  to  bear  it  perpetually  in 
mind,  and  to  refer,  at  times,  to  its  author. 

■  Cdlim.  Hjmn.  in  Cerer.  t.  It,  •  Schol.  Theocr.  IdylL  4. 
T.  t5.  ^  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Leitr.  t.  zxxix.  page  %U. 
*  Spanii.  IB  Callim.  t.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  ffftS. 
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Of  the  Haute*  and  Entertammenti  of  lie  Allieniiau. 

The  houses  of  the  Athenians  in  general  consist  of 
two  sets  of  apartments;  the  upper  story  for  the  wo- 
men, and  the  lower  for  the  men/  The  roofs  have 
tierraces,*  with  a  large  projection  at  each  extremity.* 
Athens  is  reckoned  to  contain  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand houses." 

A  considerable  number  have  gardens  behind  them, 
and  in  the  front  a  small  court,  or  rather  a  sort  of  por- 
tico,' at  the  end  of  which  is  the  house  door,  some- 
times entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  eunuch.'  We  there 
find  sometimes  either  a  figure  of  Mercury  to  drive 
away  thieves,'  or  a  dog,  who  is  a  much  more  effectual 
guard,'  and  almost  always  an  altar  in  honour  of 
ApoDo,  on  which  the  master  of  the  house  sacrifices 
oti  certain  days.^ 

'  hf.  de  C»d.  EntosA.  p.  9.  •  Plin.  Kb.  30.  c.  35.  p. 
758.  '  Ariitot.  (EcoDom.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  503.  Polym.  StraL 
lib.  3.  c  9.  §  30.  *  Xenoph.  Memor.  p.  774.  *  Temit.  in 
Adelpb.  acL  5.  seen.  5.  t.  10.  *  Plat,  in  Proug.  t  i.  p.  311. 

VitruT.  lib.  (.  c.  la  p.  lift.  •  Plat  ibid.  t.  i.  p.  314. 
'  Aristopb.  in  Pint.  t.  1155.  Schol.  ibid.  *  Id.  in  Lynst.  t. 
1S17.  'rbeopbr.ChanGUc.4.  Apdlodor.kp.  Atfa.-n.lib.  I.p.3. 
»  Ariitoph.  in  Vixp.  T.  870.  Schrt.  iKd.  PlaL  da  Rep.  lib.  1. 
I.  ii.  p.  338. 
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Strangers  are  sliovm  the  houses  of  MikiadeSj  Aris- 
tides,  Themtstocles,  and  other  great  men  of  the  las^ 
age.  Formerly  nothing  distinguished  them  from  the 
others;  at  present  they  are  conspicuous  from  their 
contrast  with  the  sumptuous  edifices  which  men,  des- 
titute either  of  fame  or  virtue,  have  had  the  effrontery 
to  erect  by  the  side  of  these  modest  habitations.' 
Since  a  taste  for  building  has  been  introduced  at 
Athens,  the  arts  are  constantly  employed  to  encou- 
rage and  improve  it.  The  streets  are  made  more 
straight  and  regular,"  the  modern  houses  are  built 
with  two  wings,  and  the  apartments  of  (he  husband 
and  wife  placed  on  the  ground-floor;  they'are  ren- 
dered more  commodious  by  a  judicious  distribution 
of  all  the  parts,  and  more  splendid  by  a  variety  of 
embellishments. 

Such  was  the  house  occupied  by  Dinias,  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  luxurious  citizens  of  Athens,  whose 
ostentation  and  expensive  profusion  were  such  as  pre- 
sently to  dissipate  his  fortune.  He  was  constantly 
followed  by  three  or  four  slaves^'  and  his  wife  Lysis- 
trate  never  appeared  in  public  but  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  white  Sicyonian  horses."  Like  other 
Athenians,  he  was  always  served  by  a  waiting-wo- 
man, who  shared  the  "nuptial  privileges  with  hb 
wife  ;■  and  was  never  without  a  kept  mistress  in  the 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  5.  p.  826.  Demoaih.  Olynth.  3  p 
38  et  39.  Id.  de  Rep.  Ordin.  p.  127.  Id.  in  Aristocr.  p.  7BB. 
"Aristot  de  Bep.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  t.  ii.p.  438.  '  Demoath.  pro 

Phorm.  p.  965.         "  Demoeth.  in  Mid.  p.  628.         ■  Id.  in  New 
p.  881. 
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city,  on  whom  he  generously  bestowed  her  freedom 
and  a  settlement  before  be  quitted  her."  Eager  to 
promote  bis  own  enjoyments  and  those  of  'his 
friends,  he  was  continually  giving  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments. 

I  requested  him  one  day  to  show  me  his  house,  and 
afterwards  drew  a  plan  of  it,  which  I  subjoin.*  A 
long  and  narrow  avenue  led  directly  to  the  apartment 
of  the  women,  which  no  men  are  permitted  to  enter 
except  near  relations,  and  such  as  are  introduced  by 
the  husband.  After  crossing  a  peristyle  surrounded 
^  by  three  porticos,  we  arrived  at  a  large  room,  where 
we  found  Lysistrate,  to  whom  I  was  presented  by 
Dinias. 

She  was  employed  in  embroidering  a  robe;  but 
her  attention  was  still  more  engaged  by  two  Sicilian 
doves,  and  a  little  Maltese  lap-dog  that  was  playing 
about  her.'  Lysistrate  was  reckoned  one  of  the  hand- 
somest women  in  Athens,  and  took  no  small  pains  to 
support  this  reputation  by  the  elegance  of  her  dress. 
Her  black  hair,  perfumed  with  essences,*!  floated  in 
largetressesonhershoulders;  golden  trinkets  adorned 
her  ears;'  her  neck  and  arms  were  ornamented  with 
strings  of  pearls.'and  her  fingers  with  precious  stones.t 
Not  satisfied  with  her  natural  complexion,  she  had 

'  Id.  pro  Phonn.  p.  965.  *  See  the  plan  ;  and  Note  XXI. 

at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^  Theophr.  Cbaracl.  c.  5.  et  21. 
*  Lucian.  Amor.  t.  ii.p.  441.  '^Lys.  conir.  Eratosth.  p.  198. 
liMrt.  lib.  3.  §  43.  •  Aoacr.  od.  20.  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  5. 
p.  847.  Tbeophr.  de  Lapid.  §  04.  '  Ariaiopb.  in  Nnb.  t. 
331. 
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employed  artificial  aids  to  rival  the  bloom  of  the  rose 
and  the  lily.'  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  robe^  such 
.  as  is  generally  worn  by  women  of  distinction.' 

At  this  moment  we  heard  a  voice  inquiring  whether 
Lysistrate  was  at  home.'  Yes,  answered  a  slave, 
who  immediately  entered  to  announce  Eucharis,  a  fe- 
male friend  of  Lysistrate,  who  ran  to  meet  her,  ten- 
derly embraced  ^er,  sat  down  by  her,  and  never 
ceased  praising  ber  on  her  figure  and  adjustiaeat 
How  divinely  you  lo(4 !  it  is  impossible  to  be  better 
dressed.  This  stufi*  is  charming,  and  becomes  yon 
wonderfully — How  much  did  it  cost?' 

As  I  perceived  that  this  conversation  would  not  be 
soon  ended,  I  requested  the  permission  of  Lysistrate 
to  examine  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  The  first  ob- 
ject that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  toilet.  I 
there  saw  silver  basons  and  ewers ;  different  sorts  of 
mirrors ;  bodkins  to  disentangle  the  hair,  irons  to  curl 
it,*  fillets  ofdifferent  breadths  to  bind  it,  nets  to  con- 
fine it,^  yellow  powder  to  colour  it;'  bracelets  and 
ear-rings  of  various  kinds;  boxes  containing  red  and 
white  paint;  black  to  tinge  the  eye  brows;  and 
every  utensil  necessary  for  cleansing  the  teeth.' 

I  examinedallthese  objects  willi  the  greatest  atten- 
tion;  Dinias,  however,  seemed  unable  to  compre- 

■  LjB.  de  Csd.  Entostfa.  p.  g.  Alheo.  lib.  13.  c.  3.  p.  668. 
Etymol.  Magn.  iu  '^tfi.  el  id  'Eyx.  '  Aristopli,  in  Theimopb. 
T.  848.  Schol.  ibid.  '  Theocr.  Idyll.  16.  r.  1.  >AriBloph. 
ID  Lysist  T.  78.  Theocr.  ibid,  v,  34.  *  Lsciaii.  Amor.  t.  ii. 
$  30  et  40.     Poll  lib.  5.  c  16.  k  95.      NoL  Var.  ibid.  ■>  Ho- 

mer. Iliad,  lib.  ii.  T.  468.  '  Hesych.  io  Otii^v.       Schol, 

Theocr.  in  Idyll.  3.  v.  88,         ^  Lucian.  Amor.  t.  ii,  $  38  et  40. 
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h«iKl  why  they  sbould  appear  novel  to  a  Scythuui. 
He  next  showed  me  his  own  portrait,  and  that  of  his 
lady;' andoD  myappearing  astonished  at theeleganee 
of  his  furniture,  told  tne  that,  desirous  to  avail  him- 
self  of  die  industry  and  superior  in^nuity  of  foreign 
workmen,  he  had  procured  his  seats  to  be  made  in 
Thesftaly,'  bis  mattresses  at  Corinth,'  and  his  piUows 
at  Carthage;''  and,  seeing  my  surprise  increase,  he 
lAughedat  my  simpUcity,  and,  in  vindication  of  him- 
sdf,  added,  that  Xenophon  appeared  in  the  army 
with  an  Argive  buckler,  an  Athenian  cuirass,  a  Bceo- 
tian  helmet,  and  a  horse  from  Epidaurus.' 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  t^e  men, 
in  the  centre  of  which  we  found  a  small  gmss-ptat,^ 
surrounded  byfourporticos,  (bewails  of  which  were 
lined  with  stucco,  and  wainscoted.'  These  porticos 
communicated  with  several  halls  or  chambers,  mort 
of  them  beautifully  decorated.  The  elegance  of  the 
fiimiture  was  heightened  by  gold  and  ivory ;"  the 
walls  and  cielings'  were  ornamented  with  paintings ;' 
the  tapestry  of  the  doors,"  and  the  carpeting,  manu- 
foctured  at  Babylon,  represented  Persians  with  their 
sweeping  robes,  vultures  and  different kin^  oFbirds, 
and  various  fantastic  animals.'' 

■  Tbeophr.  Charact.  c.  4.  '  Crit,  ap.  Aihen.  lib.  1.  p.  "iA. 

Poll.  lib.  10.  c.  1 1.  ^  48.  '  Antiph.  *p.  Atheo.  p.  S7.  ■■  Her- 
mipp.  ibid.  p.  28.  '  jElian,  Var.  Hint.  lib.  3.  p.  44.  Poll.  lib.  1 . 
c.  10.  %  149.  "  PUd.  Jun.  lib.  7.  episL  27.  '  Viini?.  lib.  6. 
c.  10.  -  Baccbyl.  ap.  Athmi.  lib.  2.  c  3.  p.  39.  "  Pl4f.  de 
Rep.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  539.  "  Andoc.  de  Alcib.  part  2.  p.  31. 
Xeo.  Mem.  lib.  6.  p.  844.  *  Theophr.  Cbai^L  c.  5.  '>  Cal' 
lixeD.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  5.  c.  S.  p.  197.  Hipparch.  ap.  eund.  lib.  11. 
c  7.  p.  477.     Arisloph.  in  Itan.  r.  9S9.     Spaoh.  ibid.  p.  312. 
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Nor  did  Diniae  display  less  luxury  at  his  taUe 
than  in  his  house.  I  shall  ^ive,  from  my  joum^,  a 
description  of  the  first  supper  to  which  1  was  invited 
with  my  friend  Philolas. 

The  company  was  to  assemble  towards  the  even- 
ing, as  soon  as  the  shade  of  the  gnomon  should  be 
twelve  feet  long.'  We  were  careful  to  be  neither  too 
soon  nor  too  late,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  Athenian- 
politeness.'  We  found  Dinias  hurrying  about  and 
giving  his  orders.  He  introduced  to  us  Philonldes, 
one  of  those  parasites  who  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  rich,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house  and  furnish 
amusement  for  the  guests.'  From  time  to  time, 
'  we  observed  him  shaking  off  the  dust  that  stuck  upon 
the  robe  of  Dinias,"  A  moment  after  arrived  Nico- 
cles  the  physician,  much  fatigued :  he  had  a  great 
many  patients,  he  said;  but  their  ailments  were  only 
slight  colds  and  coughs,  the  consequence  of  the  rains 
that  had  fallen  since  the  beginning  of  autumn.*  He 
was  soon  followed  by  i.eDn,  Zopyrus  and  Theolimus, 
three  Athenians  of  distinction  attached  to  Dinias 
from  love  of  pleasure.  Last  of  all,  Demochares 
made  his  appearance,  uninvited.'  He  was  a  man 
of  wit  and  agreeable  talents,  and  met  with  the  most 
welcome  reception  from  the  whole  company. 

We  passed  into  the  dining-room,  where  frankin- 


'  Heflych.  ia  dufcc.  Meoaiul.  ap.  Aihen.  lib.  6.  c.  10.  p.  243. 
Ca»ub.  ibid.  •  Schol.  Theocr.  in  Idyll.  7.  7.  24.       Plui. 

Sympos.  lib.  8.  qusit.  6.  t  ii.  p.  796.  '  TLeopb.  Cbaraci.  c.  9.0. 
•  Id.  ibid.  c.  2.  "  Hippcwr.  Aphorism,  sec.  3.  §  12.  '  Plat, 
in  Conviv.  1.  iii.  p.  174.  - 
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ceDse  and  other  odours  were  burning.'  On  the  side- 
board were  displayed  silver  and  gilt  vases,  some  of 
them  enriched  with  precious  stones.' 

Some  slaves  in  waiting  now  poured  water  on  our 
haDds,**  and  placed  chaplets  on  our  heads."  We  drew 
by  lot  for  king  of  the  banquet/  whose  office  it  is  to 
keep  the  company  within  bounds,  without  checking 
a  proper  degree  of  freedom ;  to  give  the  signal  for 
circulating  bumpers ;  name  the  toasts,  and  see  that 
all  the  laws  of  drinking  are  observed.*  Chance  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Demochares. 

After  the  table  had  been  several  times  wiped  u  ith 
a  sponge,'  we  seated  ourselves  around  it  on  couches,' 
with  coverlets  of  purple.'  The  bill  of  fere  of  the 
supper  being  brought  to  Dinias,*'  we  set  apart  the  first ' 
portion  of  it  for  the  altar  of  Diana.'  Each  of  us  had 
brought  his  servant.^  *  Oinias  was  waited  on  by  a 
negro,  one  of  those  i^hiopian  slaves  who  are  pur- 


'  Areheatr.  «p.  Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  SK  p.  101.  »  Plat,  do  Rep. 

lib.  S.  I.  ii.  p.  417.  Theophr.Clwract.  C.23.  Id.  de  Lapid.  $  «S. 
Plul.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  1 93.  *  Atheo.  lib.  9.  c.  1.  p.  366.     Du- 

port,  in  Tbeophr.  p.  454.  '  Archeatr.  ap,  Atheo.  lib.  3.  p.  101. 
'  Arialoph.  ID  Plut.  v.  873.  LmtI.  lib.  8.  %  64.  Plut.  Sympoa. 
lib.  1.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  520.  *  By  one  of  tbeae  Una  a  mao  muat 
eiiher  drink  or  leave  the  Uble  (Cicer.  Tuacul.  5.  c.  41.  t.  il. 
p.  395.)  Sontetimea  the  company  contented  ibemaeWes  with 
pouring  on  the  head  of  the  delinquent  the  wine  he  refused  to 
drink  (Laert.  lib.  8.  §  64.)  •  Homer.  Odyaa.  lib.  20.  v.  164. 

Martial.  Epigr.  142.  lib.  14.  '  Xen.  Memor.  lib.  5.  p.  842. 

Aristot  deRep.  lib.  7.  cap.  ultim.  tii.  p.  448.  «  A  then.  lib.  2. 
C.9.  p.48.  >  Id.  ibid.c.  10.  p.49.  'Theophr.Charact. 

c.  10.     Dupoit.  ibid.         ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  9. 
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chased  by  the  rich  at  a  great  price,  to  dutiaftoBb 
themselves  from  other  citizeoB.' 

I  shall  Dot  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  an  eoter- 
tainment  which  every  moment  afforded  us  fresh 
proofs  of  the  opulence  and  prodigality  of  Diaias :  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  it  will  be  sufficient. 

We  Were  first  presented  with  several  sorts  of 
shell-fish ;  some  as  they  come  out  of  thesea;  others 
rc»asted  on  the  ashes,  or  fried  in  stores ;  and  most  of 
them  seasoned  with  pepper  and  cumin."  Fresh  eggs 
were  served  up  at  the  same  time,  both  of  common 
fowls  and  pea-hens,  the  latter  of  which  are  in  the 
highest  estimation  ;"  sausages/  pigs'  feet,'  a  wild 
boar's  liver/  a  Iamb's  head,'  calves'  chitterlings,*  a 
sow's  belly,  seasoned  with  cumin,  vinegar,  and  sil- 
phtum ;'  small  birds,  on  which  was  poured  a  very  hot 
sauce  composed  of  scraped  cheese,  oil,  vinegar,  and 
silphium.*  In  the  second  course  we  were  presented 
with  whatever  was  esteemed  most  exquisite  in  game, 
poultry,  and  particularly  fish.  The  third  course 
consisted  of  fruit. 
-*^ Among  the  multitude  of  dainties  that  were  suc- 
cessively [rfaced  on  the  table,  each  guest  had  the 
liberty  of  choosing  what  was  most  agreeable  to  the  - 

'  Theophr.  Charact.  c  21 .  Cesaub.  ibid.  Ter«Dt.  in  Eunuch, 
act.  1.  teen.  2.  t.  85.  ~  Aihen.  lib.  3.  c.  12.  p.  90,  &c.  ■■  Triph. 
Bp.  Alhen.  lib.  3.  p.  58.  "  Aristoph.  in  Equit.  r.  161.  fienric 
.  Stepb.  in  AXXac.  '  Ecphanl.  et  Pherecer.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  S. 

c.  7.  p.  90.  ■■  Eubul.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  7.  c.  34.  p.  330.  '  Id. 
ibid.  '  Id.  ibid.  Schol.  Aristoph.  io  Pac.  r.  716.  '  ArcbeMr. 
ap.  Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  31.  p.  101.  *  AriBtoph.  in  At.  t.  533  et 

U78. 
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tacte  of  bis  fmnds,  and  sending  it  to  them :'  an  stten- 
tioD  seldom  omitted  at  ceremoniouB  aUertainmentS'. 

No  sooner  had  we  begun  sufi^r,  than  Deno- 
charet,  taking  a  cup,  slightly  apptied  it  to  bis  lip», 
and  handed  it  round  the  table,  each  of  us  touching 
the  liquor  in  his  turn.  The  first  taste  is  considered 
a»  the  symbol  and  bond  of  friendship  by  which  the 
guests  are  united.  Other  full  cups  quickly  followed 
this,  regulated  by  the  healths.  Demochares  drank, 
sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another,''  and  whidi 
the  person  drank  to  immediately  returned. 

The  conversation  at  taUe  was  lively,  without  iu* 
terruption,oranyparticular  object,  and  insensibly  led 
to  pleasantries  respecting  the  suppers  of  men  of  wit 
and  philosophers,  who  lose  moments  so  precious  in 
puzzhngeach  other  with  riddles  and  snigmas,'  or  in  a 
methodical  discussion  of  the  most  obscure  questions 
in  morals  or  metaphysics^  By  way  of  ridiculing  this 
practice;  j&eint>ch&re1iproposed  that  we  should  display 
our  knowledge  in  the  choice  of  the  dishes  most  agree- 
able to  the  palate,  the  art  of  preparing  them,  and  the 
lacility  of  procuring  them  at  Athens.  As  we  had 
determined  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possiUe  the  ban- 
quets of  the  sages,  it  was  agreed  that  each  person  pre- 
sent should  speak  in  his  turn,  and  treat  his  subject  with 


■  Id.  in  Acharn.  t.  1048.     Theophr.  CharacU  c  17.     Cwnb. 
ibid.  p.  137.  '  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  4.  v.  3.     AriBtoph.  in  Lys. 

V.  304.     Athen.  lib.  10.  p.  433  et  444.     Feilh.  Antiq.  Homer, 
lib.  3.  p.  30e.  <  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  S.  t  ti.  p.  404.     Athen. 

lib.  lac.  15.  p.  448.  •  Plat  Convir.  t.  in.  p.  172.     Xeo, 

ibid.  p.  872.     Plut.  Sept.  Sapient  Conviv.  t.  ii.  p.  146. 
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the  utmost  gravity,  without  being  either  too  prolix, 
or  too  ne^igent  in  his  details. 

I  was  to  begin;  but,  as  I  was butlittle  acquainted 
with  the  subject  which  was  to  be  discussed^  I  was  on 
the  point  of  making  my  excuse,  when  Demochares 
begged  me  to  give  the  company  an  idea  of  the 
Scythian  repasts.  I  answered  in  a  few  words,  that 
their  sole  food  was  honey,  and  the  milk  of  cows  or  ' 
mares,*'  to  which  they  were  so  accustomed  from  their 
birth,  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  nurses ;'  that  they 
received  the  milk  in  large  pails,  and  churned  it  a 
considerable  time  to  separate  the  most  delicate  part 
of  it  from  the  rest,  an  employment  which  they  allot- 
ted to  such  prisoners  as  the  chance  of  war  threw 
into  their  hands ;'  but  I  was  careful  not  to  add,  that 
they  put  out  the  eyes  of  these  unhappy  men,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  escaping. 

After  other  particulars  which  I  suppress,  Leon, 
taking  up  the  conversation,  said:  The  Athenians  are 
perpetually  reproached  with  their  frugality.'  Our 
meals,  indeed,  are  in  general  shorter  and  less  sump- 
tuous than  those  of  the  Thebans  and  some  other 
of  the  Grecian  stales;'  but  we  have  begun  to  follow 
their  example,  and  presently  they  will  follow  our's. 
Every  day  we  add  new  refinements  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  see  our  ancient  simplicity  gradually 
disappear,  with  all  tliose  patriotic  virtues  which  ori- 

^  Justin,  lib.  2.  c.  2.  '  Aniiph.  ap.  Ath«n.  lib.  6.  c  2.  p.  33S. 
'  Herodot.  lib.  4.  c.  3.  '  Eubul.  ap.  Athea.  lib.  2.  c  8.  p.  47: 
*  Diphil.  et  Polyb.  ap.  Atbeo.  lib.  4.  p.  17  el  18.  Eubul.  ap. 
cund.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  417. 
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ginated  in  necessity,  and  could  not  be  the  growth 
of  all  ages.  Let  our  orators  remind  us  as  often  as 
they  please  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
let  strangers  admire  the  monuments  that  decorate 
this  city — Athens  possesses  a  more  substantial  ad- 
vantage, in  my  eyes,  in  that  abundance  which  we 
enjoy  here  during  the  whole  year,  and  in  that  mar- 
ket which  daily  presents  to  us  the  choicest  produc- 
tions of  the  islands  and  the  continent.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  assert  it,  there  is  no  country  in  which 
it  is  easier  to  find  good  cheer,  not  excepting  even 
■Sicily. 

We  have  nothing  to  wish  for  with  respect  to  but- 
cher's meat  and  fowls.  Our  poultry  yards,  either  in 
townorcountry,areadmirably8tocked  with  capons/ 
pigeons,^  ducks,'  chickens,  and  geese,  which  we  have 
a  particular  art  of  fettening.*  The  seasons,  in  their 
succession,  bring  us  becaficos,'  quails,"  thrushes,' 
larks,"  redbreasts,"  stockdoves,''  turtles,'  woodcocks,' 
and  francolins/  The  Phasls  presents  to  us  the  birds 
thataretheomamentof  its  banks,  and  which  may  be 

'  Arislot.  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  0.  cap.  50.  I.  i.  p.  056.  ''  Id. 

ibid.  lib.  t.  c.  1.  p. 763.  Athen.  lib.  9.  c.  11.  p.  393.  'Atheo. 
ibid.  p.  305.  Moesim.ibia.  c.  16.  p.  403.  ^  AtheD.ibid.  c.  a. 
p.  384.  Varr.  de  Re  Rustic,  lib.  3.  c.  8.  ^  9.  Cicer.  Acnd.  lib. 
S.  c.  18.  t.  ii.  p.  M.  Plin.  lib.  10.  c.  50.  t.  i.  p.  571,  '  Aristot. 
ib.lib.  8.  c.  3.t.  i.  p.  903.  AtheD.  lib.  i.  c.34.  p.  Q5.  Epicliarm. 
ibid.  lib.  g.  p.  398.  "  Athen.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  392.  ■  Aristoph. 
in  Pac.  V.  1149.     Alheo.  lib.  2.  p.  64.  "  Arislot.  ibid.  lib.  9. 

c.  36.  t  i.  p.  935.  f  Id.  ibid.  lib.  8.  c.  3.  p.  902.  PIId.  lib.  10. 
c.  9.  p.  561.  4  Ariatol.  iUd.  Alhen.  lib.  9.  p.  393.  '  Aristoi. 
ibid.     Atheo.  ibid,  p.  394.  *  Aristot  ibid,  cap.  36.  p.  936. 

■  Ariatoph.  el  Alexand,  apud  Athen,  lib.  9.  p.  387.  Pbanic  ap. 
«and.  lib.  14.  c.  18.  p.  653.     Aristot  ibid.  lib.  9.  c.  49.  p.  955. 
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styled,  wiUi  atill  more  jaaticc,  the  ovnament  of  onr 
tables.  They  begin  to  multiply  among  xm  in  the 
pheaMnt-grounde  established  by  some  wealthy  in- 
liindualB.'  Our  pkiiM  are  covered  with  hares  aod 
partridges;*  our  hills  with  thyme,  rosemary,  and 
other  herbs  fit  to  give  a  lavour  and  perfume  to  our 
rabbits.  The  adjacent  forests  fornish  us  with  boars 
and  their  young  ones ;'  and  from  the  isle  of  Melos 
we  have  the  best  roebucks  in  Greece.* 

The  sea  too,  saidZopynis,  taking  up  the  jliscourse, 
attentive  to  remit  the  tribute  due  to  her  masters,  en- 
riches our  tables  with  delicate  fish.*  We  have  the 
lamprey,^  the  dorado,'  the  weever,'the  xiphias,"*  the 
pegniB,'  the  shad,'  and  tunnies  in  abundance.' 

Nothing  is  comparable  to  the  conger-eel  we  pro- 
cure fVom  Sicyon,'  Ae  glaucus  taken  at  Megam,*  the 


■  Aristoph.  ia  Nub.  t.  109.  SchoL  ibid.  Aristot  lib.  6.  c.  S. 
I.  i.  p.  899.  Pbilox.  ap.  Atbea.  Kb.  4.  c.  2.  p.  147.  ■  Athea. 
Ub.  S.  p.  S88.  WhelBt**  Jonraey,  &c.  book  fi.  p^  3ft3.  >  X«cl. 
da  Venat.  p.  991.  MoeBim,  ap.  Atheo.  lib.  9.  c  16.  p.  403.  SpoD. 
t.  ii.  p.  56.  '  Atheo.  lib.  I.  c.  4.  p.  4.    '  Spou.  ibid.  p.  147. 

Whel.  ibid.  ^  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  8.  cap.  IS.  p.  909. 

Theophr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  c.  18.  p.  31%.  '  Epich.  el  Arcbeatr. 
ap.  Atheo.  lib.  7.  c.  34.  p.  338.  AldroT.  de  Pise  Ub.  i.  cap.  15. 
p.  169.     Qesn.  de  Pise,  p,  128.  *  Moenm.  ap.  Atbeo.  lib.  9. 

c  16.  p.  403.  Aldrov.  ib.  lib.  2.  p.  255.  •  Athan.  lib,  7.  c  7. 
p.  282.  AldroT.ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  330.  *  This  is  the  fish  Itaowa 
in  Fraoce  by  the  oarae  of  the  etpudon  ;  in  Italy  by  that  of  the 
pesce  spada  (AngHd  the  sword-fish.)  '  Athen.  lib.  7.  cap.  22, 

p.  327.  Aldrov.Ub.2.  p.  149.  Geea.  ilnd.  p.  773.  (Aristol. 
lib.  9.  c.  37.  t.  i.  p.  941.  Oesner.  ibid.  p.  21.  Aldrov.  p.  499. 
^  Gesn.  ibid.  p.  1 147.  '  Eudoz.  et  Philem.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7. 

c.  10.  p.  288.  AldroT.  p.  348.  GetQer.  de  Pise  p.  346.  *  Ai- 
chestr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  p.  296. 
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turbot,  the  mackerel,  the  soles,  the  mullets  and  rochets 
that  frequent  our  ccKtatB.'  The  pUchaids  takes  ia 
other  countries  are  the  food  of  the  commoD  people ; 
theee  we  c^tchin  theviciaity  of  Pb&Ierum  are  worthy 
of  the  t^ble  ot  the  ^s,  especiaUy  when  left  to  Bteep 
ooly  for  a  moment  in  boiling  oiL" 

The  vulgar,  ibzzled  by  a  Bwne,  imagine  that  every 
part  of  what  is  reputed  a  delicacy  is  equally  delicate : 
hiA  we,  who  analyze  merit  more  minutely,  prefer  the 
fore  paft  of  the  glaucua,  the  head  of  the  barbel  and 
the  conger,  the  breast  of  the  tunny,  .and  the  hack  of 
the  acaJx,'  and  leave  the  rest  to  leas  difficult  tastes. 

To  the  abundant  supjdiea  of  the  sea,  let  us  add 
those  of  the  lakes  of  Bceotia.  Are  not  fresh  eels, 
ttquaUyremiltkf^e  for  their  deUcacyand  size,  brought 
us  every  day  from  Lake  CopaiB?°  Nor  ought  we  to 
forget,  in  this  enumeration  of  our  riches,  that  asto* 
nishiftg  quantity  of  salt  fish  which  wereceivefrom  the 
Hells^ou-t,  Byzantium,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine. 

hean  and  Zopyrus,  said  Philotas,  have  treated  of 
those  dishes  which  form  the  basis  of  an  eniertain- 
ment.  Those  of  the  first  and  third  course  would 
require  more  profound  erudition  than  I  can  pretend 
to  possess,  but  would  furnish  no  less  convincing 
proofs  of  the  advantages  of  our  climate. 


'  Lyoc  Sam.  ibid,  page  385  et  390.     Archestr.  ibid.  p.  .368. 
Cralia,  et  Naiuicr.  ibid.  p.  335.  "  Atben.  lib,  7.  c.  8.  p.  385. 

AJdroT.  da  Pise  lib.  9.  p.  Ill  Gesn.  ibid.  p.  73 1  et  alii.  ■  Pl.t. 
ap.  Athea.  lib.  7.  p.  379.  AntiphoD.  ibid.  p.  305.  Eripfa.  ibid, 
p.  30%.  *  Aristopb.  in  Pac.  t.  1004.     Id.  in  Lyiistr.  t.  36. 

Scbol.  ibid   Athen.  lib.  7.  p.  307. 
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Lobsters  and  cray-fish'  are  as  common  with  us  as 
musclesj  oystersj*  urchins,  or  sea  hedge-hogs ;'  the 
latter  are  sometimes  dressed  with  oxymel,  parsley, 
and  mint.'  They  are  delicious  when  caught  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,'  and  by  no  means  deserve  the  ill 
namegiven  them  by  a  Lacedsmonian, who  never  hav- 
ing seen  this  kind  of  shell-fish,  put  one  of  them  into 
his  mouth,  and  attempted  to  bite  its  bristly  points.* 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  mushrooms,  tlie  aspa- 
ragus/ the  various  species  of  cucumbers/  and  that 
infinite  variety  of  vegetables  which  are  brought  fresh 
to  market  every  day ;  but  I  cannot  omit  observing 
that  the  fruit  of  our  gardens  has  a  most  exquisite 
flavour."  The  superiority  of  our  figs  is  universally  ad- 
mitted :*  when  firesh  gathered,  they  are  the  favourite 
delicacy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  and,  when  care- 
fully dried,  are  exported  to  distant  countries,  and  find 
their  way  even  to  the  table  of  the  king  of  Persia.^ 
Ourpickled  olives  excite  the  appetite.  Those  we  call 
colymbades*  are  more  ei^teemed  for  their  size  and 
flavour  than  the  olives  of  other  countries :'  nor  are  the 
grapes,  known  by  the  name  of  Nicostratian,  in  lees 

■■  Arislol.  Hist.  Auimel.  lib.  4.  ctp.  1.  p.  815.  Atheo.  lib.  S. 
c  43.  p.  104  et  105.  Gean.  de  Loc.  et  de  Astac,  &c.  '  Athen. 
ibid.  p.  W.     ArcbeBir.  ibid.  p.  92.  '  ArJBtot'Hist.  Animal, 

lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  832.     MatroD.  ap..Alheii.  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  135. 

•  Athen.  ibid.  p.  91.  'Id. ibid. p.  88.  "  Dometr. Scept.  ap. 
Alhen.  p.  91.  '  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  BO,  69,  &c.  '  Id.  p.  67. 
'  ArirtoL  Probl. sect  90.  t  ii.  p.  774.  •Alhen.Iib.  14.  p.669. 
^  Dion.  ap.  euod.  ibid.  *  The  modern  Oreeks  of  Athens  atill 
call  tbem  by  tbe  same  name;  and  the  Grand  Siguior  has  them 
all  iDODOpolized  for  bi»  own  (able.     Spon.  Voyag.  t.  ii.  p.  147. 

*  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  133. 
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repute.*  The  art  of  grafting*  bestows  on  our  pears, 
and  fruit  in  general,  qualities  which  nature  had  re- 
fused them/  Eubiea  furnishes  us  with  excellent 
apples ;  ■  Phtenicia  with  dates ;  ^  Corinth  with  quinces, 
as  delicious  to  the  taste  as  they  are  beautiful  to  the 
eye ; '  and  Naxos  with  that  bind  of  almonds  which 
are  in  high  estimation  through  all  Greece.^ 

The  turn  of  the  parasite  being  now  come,  we  all 
redoubled  our  attention,  and  he  began  his  harangue 
as  follows : 

The  bread  served  at  our  tables,  nay  even  that  ex- 
posed to  sale  in  the  market,  is  of  a  dazzling  whiteness 
and  an  admirable  flavour.'  The  art  of  preparing  it 
was  brought  to  perfection  in  Sicily,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  Thearion  : "  it  has  been  preserved  among  us 
in  all  its  purity,  and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
progress  of  pastry.  We  are  at  present  in  possession 
of  a  thousand  methods  of  converting  every  sort  of 
flour  into  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  nutriment.  If 
a  little  milk,  oil,  and  salt  be  mixed  with  the  flour  of 
wheat,  you  will  have  the  materials  for  those  delicate 
loaves  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Cappado- 
cians.*  Knead  the  dough  with  a  little  honey,  and  roll 
it  into  thin  sheets,  which  will  run  up  on  approaching 
a  quick  fire,  and  you  will  produce  these  biscuits  that 

*  Alh«n.  lib.  14.  c.  19.  p.  6M.  •  AristoL  de  Plat.  Ub.  I. 

c  0.  t.  ii.  p.  1016.         '  Athen.  ibid.  p.  S53.         *  Hennipp.  ap.  - 
Atben.  lib.  1.  c^l.  p.27.        "  Id.  ibid.  p.  ^.    Antlphan.  ibid, 
p.  47.       '  Alhen.  lib.  3.  p.  83.       ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  S%.  .     '  Arehestr. 
«t  Antiphan.  ap.  Atbeo.  lib.  S.  p.  1  IS.  '  Plat,  in  Qorg.  t  L 

p61S.         ■  Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  38.  p.  113., 
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have  been  just  htmded  to  ub,  and  which  you  have 
dipped  in  wine ;  *  but  they  must  be  served  up  burning 
hot."  These  Bweetand  light  cakes,  which  have  been 
since  presented  to  us,'*  are  made  in  a  stove  with  the 
flour  of  seeamum,  honey,  and  oil.f  Take  some  peeled 
bariey,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  put  the  flour  in  a 
vessel ;  pour  oil  on  it ;  keep  stirring  this  mixture 
whilst  it  heats  gently  on  the  fire ;  feed  it  now  and 
then  with  pullet,  kid,  or  lamb  gntvy,  taking  special 
care  not  to  let  it  boil  over;  and  when  stewed  to  the 
exact  point  of  perfection,  serve  it  up,^  We  have 
cakes  made  simply  of  milk  and  honey,'  others  in 
which  the  flour  of  sesamum  and  a  little  cheese  or  oil 
is  added  to  the  honey.'  We  have  tarts,  too,  made 
with  different  sorts  of  fi-uit'  Hare  pasties  are  of  the 
same  nature,"  as  well  as  the  pies  made  of  becahgos, 
and  those  little  birds  that  fly  about  the  vineyards/ 

Philonides,  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  took 
possession  of  a  tart  made  of  raisins  and  almonds,' 
Vhich  was  Just  brought  in,  and  would  proceed  no 
farther  in  his  oration. 

We  did  not  continue  long  in  suspense,  for  Tbeo- 
timus  immediately  took  up  the  conversation.  Many 
authors,  said  he,  have  written  on  the  culinary  art, 
that  first  of  aU  arts,  since  it  is  that  which  procures  us 

.  *  Tbew  wera  k  rort  of  mfen.  Casaub.  in  Athen.  p.  131. 
■  Antidot  «p.  Athen.  lib.  3.  c. 95.  p.  109.  i*  Athen. lib.  14.c.  14. 
'  p.  648.  t  A  kind  ot  frittets.  *  Aiheo.  lib.  3.  c.  3S.  p.  IW. 
CaMub.  in  Athen.  p.  151.  '  Eupol.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  14,  c.  14. 
p.  646.  -Atben-ibid.  >  Id.  ibid.  648.  Poll.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 
$  78.  ■  Telecl.  ap.  Athen.  ibid.  p.  647  et  648.  '  Poll.  lib.  9. 
c.  11.  ^  78.        *  Id.  ibid. 
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the  most  frequent  and  looflt  durable  enjoyments. 
Such  were  Mitheecue,  who  has  given  us  the  Sicilian 
Cook;*  NunieniusofHeraclea,HegenionofThasD8, 
PbiloxenuB  of  Leucas,*  Actides  of  Chios,  Tyndaricus 
of  Sicyon/  and  many  others  I  could  meutiou,  for  I 
have  all  their  worka  in  my  Ubraryj  but  I  prefer  the 
Gastronomia  of  Archestratus  to  them  all.  This 
author,  who  was  the  friend  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pericles,*  bad  travelled  through  various  countries,  to 
inform  himself  accurately  of  all  their  choicest  pro- 
ductions.^ During  his  travels  his  object  was  not  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  different 
nations,  a  knowledge  of  no  sort  of  utility,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  change  them ;  but  to  procure  admission 
into  those  laboratories  in  which  the  luxuries  of  the 
table  are  prepared,  and  to  converse  with  those  per- 
sons only  who  mi^t  contribute  to  his  enjoyments. 
His  poem  is  a  treasure  of  information ;  not  a  verse 
in  it  but  what  contains  a  precept. 

This  work  is,  as  I  may  say,  the  code  in  which 
several  cooks  have  studied  the  principles  of  an  art 
that  has  rendered  them  immortal ; '  an  art  long  nnce 
brou^t  to  perfection  in  Sicily  and  fills,'  and  which 
Thimbson,  among  us,  has  carried  to  the  summit  of  its 
^OT-y  ■  I  fun  aware  that  the  persons  who  exercise  it 
have  often,  by  their  pretensioDs,  deservedly  been  ridi- 
culed on  the  stage  ;^   but  :w^out  the  enthusiasin 

'PlaLinGorg.  I.  i.  p.  518.  *  Atbea.  lib.  1.  cap.  S.  p.  5.  *li. 
lib.  14.  c.  23.  p.  662.  Poll.  lib.  6.  c  10.  $  71.  '  Id.  lib.  S.  c  90. 
p.a90.  '  Id.lib.  7.  c.  5.  p.  478.  'Id-ibid.  p.SQS.  'Iilib.14. 
p.<J6l.  *  ld.lib.7.  p.  203.  "  Dainoxea.ap.Athao.  lib.3.c.Sl. 
p.  101.  Pfailem. ibid.  lib. 7.  c.lO.  p.288.Hegeuiid.ibid.p.289. 
D  D  2 
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they  never  would  have  possessed  the  genius  of  their 
profession. 

My  own  cook,  whom  I  have  lately  sent  for  from 
Syraci]se,a8tonished  me  the  other  day  with  an  enume- 
ration of  the  qualiiicaUona  and  study  requisite  for  his 
erapbyment.  After  telling  me,  by  the  nay,  that 
Cadmus,  the  grandsire  of  Bacchus,  and  founder  of 
Thebes,  was  originally  a  cook  to  the  king  of  Sidon ; ' 
Do  you  know,  added  he,  that  properly  to  discharge 
the  office  I  hold,  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  senses 
exquisitety  refined,  and  a  constitution  proof  against 
every  attack,^  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the 
greatest  abilities  with  the  most  extensive  information?* 
Idonotemploy  myself  in  any  of  the  vile  functions  of 
your  kitchen;  I  never  appear  there  but  to  direct  the 
action-  of  the  fire,  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  my 
operations.  Seated  in  general  in  an  adjacent  cham* 
ber,;  I  issue  orders  to  be  executed  by  sidiordinate 
artists."  I  meditate  on  the  productions  of  nature: 
sometimes  I  leave  them  in  their  simplicity;  some- 
times I  disguise  or  mix  them,  as  new  proportions 
which  appear  best  calculated  to  gratify  your  palate 
may  occur  to  me.  Am  I,  for  instance,  to  give  you  a 
sucking-pig, oralai^  piece  ofbeef — I  content  myself 
with  boiling  them."  Do  you  wish  for  an  excellent 
hare — if  young,  it  requires  no  recommendation  butits 
intriDBLC  merit  to  appear  before  you  with  approbation : 

''Evemer.  ibid.  lib.  14.  e.  2S.  p.  6£8.'  '  Pofeid.  ibid.  lib. 

14.  p.  661.        '  Dttmox.  ibid.  c.  ^,  p.  103.        ■>  Id.  ap.  Atbeo. 
lib.  3.  np.  32.  p.  102.         ■  Atheo.  lib.  2.  p.  63;  lib.  fi.  cap.  14. 
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I  put  It  on  the  spit,  and  serve  it  up  to  you  all  bleed- 
ing." But  it  is  the  refinement  of  combiitatlon  which 
displays  my  science  in  all  its  lustre. 

The  principal  agents  I  make  use  of  are  salt, 
pepper,oil,  vinegar,  and  honey  ;  andof  these,  better 
than  Attica  affords  cannot  be  found  in  any  country. 
Your  oil  ia  excellent,'  as  well  as  your  vinegar  of 
Decelia;'"  your  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus'  deserves 
the  preference  even  to  that  of  Sicily  itself.  Besides 
these  ingredients,  in  ragouts'  weemploy  eggs,  cheese, 
dried  raisins,  silphium,*  parsley,  sesamum,  cummin, 
capers,  cresses,  fennel,  mint,  coriander,  carrots, 
garlic,  onions ;  and  various  aromatic  plants  much  in 
use  among  us,  such  as  the  origanum,t  and  the  ex- 
quisite thyme  of  Mount  Hymettus.'  These,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  are  powers  at  the  disposal  of  an  artist,  but 
which  he  should  never  lavish.  If  a  fish,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  firm,  be  sent  to  me  to  dress,  I  take  care  to 
give  it  a  sprinkling  of  scraped  cheese,  and  to  moisten 
it  with  vinegar ;  but  if  it  be  of  a  more  delicate  kind, 
I  only  throw  a  littJe  salt  over  it,  and  a  few  drops  of 
oil,' or  by  way  of  change,  after  garnishing  it, with 
origanum  leaves,  I  wrap  it  up  in  a  fig  leaf,  and  broil 
it  under  the  ashes." 

A  good  cook  will  not  multiply  mixtures  and  ex- 

'  ArchestT.  ap,  Alhen.  lib.  9.  c.  14.  p.  319.  ■*  SpoD.  t  ii. 
p.  146.  f  Alhen,  lib.  2.  c.  26.  p.  67.  '  Antiphnn.  ap.  Athan. 
lib.  3.  c.  2.  p.  74.     Spon.  ibid.  p.  1 30.  ■  Alhen.  lib.  2.  c.  26, 

p.  68.  Poll.  lib.  6.  c.  10.  $  66.  *  A  plant  but  liitle  known,  but 
made  great  use  of  by  the  ancienla  id  iheir  repasts.  i  A  sort  of 
wild  marjoram.  '  Antiph.  ap.  Atheo.  lib.  1.  p.  28.  ■  Ar- 

cheatr.  ap.  Alhen.  lib.  7.  c  20.  p.  321 .         '  Id.  ibid.  c.  5.  p.  27S. 
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pedients,  except  in  sauces  or  ragouts ;  of  which  we 
have  various  sorts,  some  sharp,  and  others  sweet. 
Thesaucethat  may  be  served  with  a)i  boiled  or  roasted 
fish,'  is  composed  of  vinegar,  scraped  cheeee,  and 
garlic,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  leeks  and  onions, 
cut  small.*  When  you  wish  to  have  it  not  so  strong, 
it  may  be  mixed  up  witfi  oil,  the  yolks  of  eggs,  leeks, 
gariic,  and  cheese;*  if  you  desire  it  still  mihler, 
honey,  dates,  cummin,  and  other  ingredients  of  the 
same  nature  may  be  used.^  But  mixtures  of  this 
sort  must  not  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  every  igntHant 
pretender. 

The  same  may  he  said  of  stuffings  introduced  into 
the  belly  of  a  fish.  Every  cook  knows  that  the  fish 
must  be  opened,  and  that,  after  taking  out  the  hones, 
it  should  be  filled  with  silphium,  cheese,  salt,  and 
origanum : '  he  knows,  likewise,  that  a  pig  may  b« 
stuffed  witti  thrushes,  becafigos,  yolksof  e^s,  oysters, 
and  different  kinds  of  shell  fish.'  But,  believe  me, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  these  mixtures,  and 
nothing  short  of  very  long  and  profound  researches 
will  suffice  to  render  them  equally  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  conducive  to  health ;  for  my  art  is  al- 
lied to  all  the  sciences,*  but  more  immediately  to 

'  Anas,  ap.  AtlwD.  lib,  7.  p,  3B%.  '  Schol.  AriitopL  in 

Vesp.  V.  83.  Dalech.  Not.  ia  Atbeo.  p.  74»  et  750.  ■  Scbol. 
Arislopti.  ia  EquH.  t.  7S8.  *  Hetych.  in  "VriTpifx.  '  Alex, 
ap.  AtbeD.  lib.  7.  p.  3S«.         "  Atheo.  lib.  4.  p.  Ii9.  •  Tbe 

leader  majr  compare  ibe  language  which  the  Greek  comic  vriters 
pot  into  the  mouths  of  the  cooks  of  their  time,  wilh  that  Montaigne 
girea  na,  in  a  few  words,  of  the  Maitre  tCHoitl  of  Cardinal 
Caraffe,  liv.  1.  clit. 
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medicine.  Must  I  not  be  supposed  to  know  the 
herbs  which,  in  each  season,  have  the  most  juice  and 
virtue?  Shall  I  venture  to  bring  to  your  table  in 
summer  a  fish  that  should  only  make  its  q)pearance 
there  id  winter?  Are  not  certain  aliments  more  easy 
of  digestion  at  certain  times ;  and  is  it  not  from  the 
preference  we  give  to  some  of  these  over  others,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  maladies  to  which  we  are 
subject  proceed?* 

At  these  words,  Nicocles  the  physician,  who  had 
hitherto  continued  to  eat  silently  and  indiscriminately 
every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  eagerly  exclaimed, 
Your  cook  proceeds  on  true  principles.  Nothing  is 
so  essential  as  the  choice  of  aliments,nothing  requires 
more  attention .  This  should  be  regulated,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  nature  of  the  climate,  by  the  variations 
of  tlie  air  and  seasons,  by  the  differences  of  age  and 
constitution,'  and  next  by  the  more  or  less  nutritive 
qualities  peculiar  ,to  the  various  kinds  of  meat,  fish, 
vegetables,  and  fi-uit.  The  flesh  of  beef,  for  in- 
stance, is  hard  and  difficult  to  digest ;  that  of  veal  is 
less  so ;  in  like  manner,  the  flesh  of  lamb  is  lighter 
than  that  of  mutton,  and  kid  than  that  of  goat.* 
Pork,  as  well  as  wild  boar,  is  desiccatory,  but  it 
strengthens  and  passes  easily.  Sucking  pig  is  heavy. 
The  flesh  of  hare  is  dry.and  astringent.*  In  gene- 
ral, the  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  less  succulent  thi^Q 
that  of  domestic  ones ;  that  of  animals  which  feed 

*  Nicom.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  p.  39t.  '  Hippocrat.  de 
Diat.  lib.  3.  cap-l.&c.  (,  i.  p.  241.  'Id.  lib.  3.  p.  f  19.  $  15. 
^  Id.  \Hd.  p.  «0. 
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on  fruit  than  that  of  those  which  live  od  herbs ;  that 
of  males  than  tiiat  of  females ;  that  of  black  than  that 
of  white ;  and  that  of  crinigerous  than  that  of  smooth 
animaJs ;  such  is  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates.' 

All  liquors,  in  like  manner,  have  their  properties. 
Wineisdry  and  heating,  and  has  something  purgative 
in  its  nature : "  sweet  wines  fly  to  the  head,'  the  red  are 
Nourishing,  the  white  aperitive ;  clarets  dry,  and  fa- 
vourable to  digestion .'  Hippocrates  teUs  us,  that  new 
wines  are  more  laxative  than  old,  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  must ; "  aromatics  are  more 
nutritive  than  others ;  °  your  red  mellow  wines 

Nicocles  was  continuing  his  dissertation ;  but  Di- 
nias,  suddenly  interrupting  him,  exclaimed,  I  pay 
no  attention  to  such  distinctions,  but  1  banish  from 
my  table  the  wines  of  Zacynthus  and  of  Leucas,  be- 
cause I  believe  them  to  be  unwholesome,  on  account 
of  the  plaster  that  is  mixed  with  them.''  I  do  not 
like  tiiat  of  Corinth,  for  it  is  harsh ; "  nor  that  of  Ica- 
ria,  because,  in  addition  to  this  fault,  it  is  heady:' 
I  esteem  the  old  wine  of  Corcyra,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,' and  the  white  wine  ofMende,  re- 
maritable  for  its  delicacy.'  -  Archilochus  compared 
that  of  Naxos  tA  nectar ; '  but  I  should  compare  the 

'  Id.  ibid.  p.  242,  $  20.  *  Id.  lib.  3.  p.  243.  h  ««•  '  »iocl. 
elPraZBg.  ap.  Atbao.  lib.  1.  p.  32.  ~  Mneiitb.  ap.  Atben. 

lib.  1.  p.  32.  ■  HippocT.  deOini.  p.  224.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  223. 
*  Atben.  lib.  I.  c.  ib.  p.  33.  EuBtatb.  in  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  7. 
t  ill.  p.  1573.  liD.  25.  "  Atex.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  1.  p,  3a  '  Id. 
ilHd.         *  Id.  ibid.  p.  33.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  SB.  '  Id.  ibid. 

p.  30. 
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nine  of  Tfaasos  to  that  divine  liquor/  I  prefer  it 
to  every  kind  of  wine,  except  that  of  Chios,  when 
of  the  first  quality ;  for  there  are  three  sorts  of  it/ 

In  Greece  we  are  fond  of  sweet  and  odoriferous 
wines.*  In  some  places  they  sweeten  them  by  put- 
ting flour,  kneaded  with  honey,  into  the  cask ;'  and 
almost  every  where  origanum,''  aromatica,  fruits,  and 
6owers,  are  infused  in  them.  My  pleasure  is,  on 
opening  one  of  my  barrels,  tohave  the  odourof  vio- 
lets and  roses  instantly  exhale,  and  fill  my  cellar;' 
not  that  I  would  wish  to  have  one  sense  too  much 
gratified  at, the  expense  of  another.  The  wine  of 
Byblos,  in  Phcenicia,  surprises  at  first  by  the  strength 
of  the  perfumes  with  which  it  is  impregnated ;  I  have 
a  good  stock  of  it ;  yet  I  hold  it  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  Lesbos,  which,  though  less  highly  scented,  is 
infinitely  more  grateful  to  the  palate.^  Do  you  wish 
for  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  beverage  ?  Mix 
your  fragrant  and  rich  wines  with  those  of  an  oppo- 
site quality.  Such  is  the  mixture  of  the  wine  of 
Erythrtea  with  that  of  Heraclea.' 

Seti  water  mixed  with  wine  is  said  to  aid  digestion, 
and  prevent  the  wine  from.  6ying  to  the  head ;  but 
it  must  not  be  too  predominant,  which  is  the  fault  of 
the  Rhodian  wines ;  a  fault  which  is  avoided  in  those 

■  Aristoph.  in  Plat.  v. .  1023.  Schol.  ibid.  Id.  in  Lysisir. 
V.  108.  Spanh.  in  Aristoph.  PluL  r.  545.  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  7. 
p.  717.  '  Alhea.  lib.   1.    p.  32.      Hennipp.  ibid.  p.  29. 

*  Alhan.  lib.  1.  p.  30.  ■  Theophr.ap.  Atben.  p.  32.  'An'stot 
Problem.  ^  2a  t.  ii.  p.  776.  Span,  in  Plut.  Arialopbao,  7.  800. 
'  Hermip.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  20.  '  Archeslr.  ap.  Athea. 

lib.  1.  p.  32.         *  Theophr,  ap.  Atheo.  p.  32. 
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of  Cos/  I  believe  one  measure  of  sea  water  is 
sufficient  for  fifty  of  wine,  especially  if,  in  preparing; 
it,  the  new  methodi  are  adopted  in  preference  to 
the  old.( 

Learned  reeearcbeB  have  taught  us  to  mix  our  li- 
quors with  exactness.  The  usual  proportion  of  wine 
with  water  ie  as  two  to  five,  or  as  one  to  three;''  but 
with  our  friends,  we  choose  rather  to  reverse  thia 
proportion,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  entertain- 
ment, to  forget  all  thene  austere  rules. 

Solon  prohibited  the  use  of  pure  wine.  Of  all  his 
laws,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  religiously  observed, 
thinks  to  the  perfidy  of  our  mercluiDts,  who  weaken 
.  U)i«  precious  liquor.'  As  for  myself,  I  import  my 
own  wine,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  law  of 
Soltw  will  be  uniformly  violated  during  the  whole  of 
this  entertainment. 

As  he  ended  these  words,  Dinias  sent  for  several 
bottles  which  had  been  kept  ten  years,  and  which ' 
were  sooo  followed  by  others  «tiU  older.^ 

We  now  drank  about  almost  without  iDterruption. 
Deraochares,  after  giving  several  toasts,  took  up  a 
Jyre,.and,  whilst  he  was  luniog  it,  entertained  us  with 
an  account  -of  tbe  cuatom  xxf  intermixing  stuigs  ,with 
the  pleasures  of  the  stable.  Formerly,  said  be,  aU 
the  guests  sang  together,  and  in  unison ,-'  but  after- 

'  Aihen.  p.  W.  «  Ph«n.  Krea.  ap.  Atheo.  p.  31.  *  He- 
liod.  Oper.  r.  AQO.  Alhen.  lib.  10.  p.  426  et  430.  Cauub.  in 
Athen.  lib.  10.  c  7.  p.  464.  Spaoh.  in  Plut.  Ariatoph.  y.  1 133. 
'  Al«z.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  10.  c.  8.  p.  431.  *  Athtm.  tib.  13.  p. 
584  et  585.      ■  Mem.  de  1' Ac«d.  des  fie)l.  Leltr.  t.  ix.  p.  324. 
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wards  it  became  the  established  rule  for  each  persoa 
to  sing  in  his  turn,"  holding  a  branch  of  myrtle  or 
laurel  in  his  hand.  The  mirth  was  less  tumultuous, 
indeed,  but  ceased  to  be  so  lively;  and  it  was  still 
farther  restrained,  when  the  lyre  was  introduced  to 
accompany  tbe  voice,"  for  then  the  several  guests  were 
absolutely  reduced  to  silence.  Themistocles  was  for- 
merly reproached,  withjustice,forhaving  neglected  to 
acquire  skill  in  this  pleasing  art;  inourUmeEpami- 
nondas  has  been  much  commended  for  having  culti- 
vated it.°  But  when  too  great  a  value  is  set  oa  such 
accomplishments,  they  become  a  study.  The  art 
attains  perfection  at  tiK  expense  of  pleasure  and  hi- 
larity,  and  success  is  only  attended  with  a  smile. 

Convivial  songs  at  first  contained  only  expressions 
of  gratitude,  or  lessons  of  wisdon.  We  then  <cele- 
brated  in  them,  as  we  do  still,  the  gods,  heroes,  and 
citizens  who  had  benefited  tbor  couotry.  To  strb- 
jects  of  so  grave  a  nature,  in  process  of  time,  were 
added  the  praises  of  wine ;  and  poetry,  employed  to 
depict  its  pleasing  effects  in  the  most  lively  colours, 
painted  at  the  same  time  that  confusion  of  ideas, 
those  tumultuous  emotions,  which  weexperience  with 
our  friends  at  the  sight  of  the  liquor  sparkliogin  the 
cups.  Hence  all  those  BacchanaJian  songs,  inter- 
spersed with  m^tims,  sometimes  relative  to  happiness 
a>Bd  virtue,  and  sometimes  to  love  aad  frieudslup. 
For  it  is  to  these  two  sentiments  that  the  soul  delights 

■■  Athen.  lib.  IS.  c.  14.  p.  694.  Dioawcch.  Kp.  Sohol.  Aruloph. 
in  Ran.  T.  1337.  '  PluL  Bjrnipos.  lib.  1.  ([usst.  i.  t.  ii.  p.US. 
'  Cicec.  Tuscul.  lib.  I.  c.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  234. 
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continually  to  recur,  when  overpowered  with  an  ex- 
cess of  joy. 

Several  poets  have  exercised  their  genius  in  this 
species  of  composition,  and  some  of  them  with  dis- 
tinguished success.  Alcsus  and  Anacreon  have 
given  it  celebrity.  It  requires  no  efforts  ;  for  in  its 
nature  it  is  an  enemy  to  artifice.  Magnificence  of 
expression  and  ideas  may  with  propriety  he  employed 
to  exalt  gods  and  heroes,  but  it  is  the  exclusive  pro- 
vince of  enthusiasm  and  the  graces  to  paint  senti- 
ment and  pleasure. 

Let  us  resign  ourselves,  then,  added  Demochares, 
to  the  transports  inspired  by  this  happy  moment ;  let 
us  sing  all  together,  or  by  turns,  holding  in  our  hands 
branches  of  laurel  or  of  myrtle' 

W^  instantly  obeyed  his  command,  and,  after 
various  songs  suitable  to  the  occasion,  sung  in  full 
chorus  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.^  *  Demo- 
chares accompanied  us  at  intervals  ;  but,  seized  with 
a  new  enthusiasm,  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  My  dis- 
obedient lyre  rejects  such  noble  themes,  nnd  reserves 
all  its  notes  for  the  songster  of  wine  and  love.  How 
do  its  strings  vibrate  at  the  very  name  of  Anacreon, 
and  send  forth  harmonious  sounds !  O  my  friends ! 
let  the  wine  Sow  in  copious  streams ;  join  your  ' 
voices  to  mine,  and  aid  me  to  vary  the  modulations. 

Let  us  drink,  let  us  sing  Bacchus :  he  delights  in 

f  Scbol.  AriRtoph.  in  Nub.  v.  1307.  Id.  in  Vesp.  r.  1317. 
<*  Alhen.  lib.  IS.  c.  15.  p.  0B5.  "  It  was  Trequentl;  sung  at 

entertaimneDts.    I  ban  already  given  it  in  Note  IV.  of  the  Intro- 
dactioo. 
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our  danCes,  he  takes  pleasure  in  our  songs ;  he 
triumphs  over  envy,  hatred,  and  chagrin  ;'  the  se- 
ducing graces/  and  the  enchanting  loves,  owe  to 
him  their  birth.  Let  us  love,  let  us  drink,  let  us 
sing  Bacchus. 

The  future  does  not  yet  exist ;  the  present  is  soon 
no  more :  life  is  only  the  moment  we  enjoy.'  Let 
us  love,  let  us  drink,  let  us  sing  Bacchus. 

Wise  in  our  follies,'  rich  in  our  pleasures,  let  us 
trample  under  foot  the  earth  and  its  vain  grandeur ; ' 
and,  in  that  delicious  intoxication  with  which  these 
glorious  moments  inspire  our  souls,  let  us  drink,  let 
us  sing  Bacchus. 

We  now  heard  a  great  noise  at  the  gate,  and  Cal- 
licles,  Nicostratus,  and  other  young  men  made  their 
appearance,  bringing  with  them  some  dancing  girls, 
and  female  performers  on  the  flute,  with  whom  they 
had  supped.'  Most  of  the  company  immediately  rose 
from  table,  and  began  to  dance;  for  the  Athenians 
are  so  passionately  fond  of  this  exercise,  tiiat  they 
consider  it  as  a  want  of  politeness  not  to  join  in  it 
whenever  circumstances  require."  Several  relishes 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  appetite  were 
brought  in  at  the  same  time  ;  such  as  cercopes*  and 
grasshoppers,'  sliced  radishes  pickled  in  vinegar  and 

'  Anacreon.  od.  36,  30.  43.  &c.  ■  Id,  oJ.  41,     Mera.  de 

I' Acad,  des  Bell.  Letir.  t.  iii.  p.  11.  '  Id.  od.  4. 16.  S4.  &c. 

•  Id.  od.  48.  '  Id.  od.  28.  '  Pl»t.  io  Cobt.  t  iii.  p.  ill. 
Id.  in  Protag.  I.  i.  p.  347.      *  Alexis,  ap.  Athen.  lib.  4,  c.  4.  p.  1 S4, 

Theophr.  Characl.  c.  15.             *  A  liltle  animal  resembling  a 

grasshopper.  Athen.  p.  133.  '  Aristoph.  ap.  Atbea.  lib.  4. 
p.  133. 
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mustard,*  roasted  vetches,*  an4  olives  taken  freelr 
oat  of  the  pickle.^ 

This  new  service,  accompanied  with  a  fresh  stock 
of  wine,  and  lat^r  goblets  than  we  had  hitherto 
made  use  of,°  seemed  the  prelude  to  excesses  which 
were  fortunately  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  scene. 
On  the  arrival  of  Callicles,  Theotimus  hud  stepped 
out  of  the  room,  and  now  returned,  followed  by 
some  of  those  jugglers  and  buffoons,  who  amuse 
Ibe  populace  by  their  deceptions  in  Uie  streets  and 
markets  of  the  city/ 

The  table  was  soon  after  cleared.  We  made  li- 
bations in  honour  of  the  Good  Genius  and  Jupiter 
Saviour;*  and,after  washing  our  hands  in  perfumed 
water,**  our  jugglers  began  their  tricks.  One  placed 
a  certain  number  of  shells,  or  little  balls,  under  dice 
boxes,  which  he  caused  to  vanish  or  appear  at  hia 
command,  with  such  dexterity  as  to  escape  the  eye.* 
Another  wrote  or  read,  at  the  same  time  whirling 
round  with  the  utmost  rapidity.'  Some  there  were 
who  Tonuted  Haines  from  their  mouths,  or  walked 
with  their  heads  downwards  upon  their  hands,  imi- 
tating the  motions  of  dancers  with  their  feet.'  A 
woman  appeared,  holding  twelve  brass  hoops  in  her 
hand,  with  several  little  rings  of  the  same  metal 

^  AtbeD.  ibid.  Aristot  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  6.  c  30.  t  i.  p.  856. 
'  Schol.  Arisloph.  io  Eccles.  t.  45.  '  Atheo.  ibid.  p.  133. 

*  Diod.  Laen.  lib.  1.  ^  104.  Cuaub.  ia  Theophr.  c.  4.  p.  39. 
'  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  6&8.  Athen.  lib.  4.  c  1.  p.  139. 
■  Anslopb.  ID  Av.  V.  121%.  Scbol.  ejusd.  ia  Pac.  v.  299.  *  Atheo. 
lib.  0.  c.  18.  p.  409.  '  Casaub.  in  Atheo.  lib.  1.  c.  15 ;  lib.  4- 
c.  1.         '  Xen.  in  Conv.  p.  893.         '  Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  148. 
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Strung'  in  their  circumference,  and  while  she  (lanced, 
successively  threw  into  the  air  and  catched  the  twelve 
hoopa."  Another  rushed  into  the  midst  of  several 
naked  swords.'  These  tricks,  some  of  which  inte- 
rested without  pleasing  me,  were  almost  all  per- 
formed to  the  sound  of  the  flute.  To  succeed  in 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  unite  a  graceful  neatness  to 
precision  of  motion. 

*  XsD.  ID  CoDvir.  p.  870.      Caylus,  Beeueil  d'ADlK).  t.  i. 
p.  302.  ■  XcQ.  ibid.     Albeo.  lib.  4.  p.  ISB.     Paciaud.  de 

Athl«t  Kv|3iT.  6.  p.  18. 
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Oftht  Edueaiion  of  Ok  AUimiaM. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mytilene  having  brought  under 
subjection  aome  of  their  allies  who  had  revolted  from 
them,  forbade  them  to  give  the  least  instruction  to 
thebr  children.*  They  were  sensible  that  no  more 
effectual  method  could  be  devised  to  retain  them  in 
servitude,  than  to  keep  them  in  ignorance. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  give  to  the  body  the 
strength  designed  by  nature,  and  to  the  mind  every 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.^  Education  among 
the  Athenians  commences  at  the  birth  of  the  child, 
and  does  not  end  till  his  twentieth  year.  This 
period,  so  far  from  being  longer  than  is  necessAry  to 
form  citizens,  is  found  insufficient,  from  the  negli- 
gence of  parents,  who  abandon  the  hopes  of  the  slate, 
and  of  their  families,  at  first  to  slaves,  and  afterwards 
to  the  care  of  mercenary  preceptors. 

Legislators  could  only  express  their  opinions  on 
thissubjectbygenerallaws;'  philosophers,  enlarging 
the  field  of  their  inquiries,  have  extended  their  views 
even  to  the  care  requisite  during  the  state  of  child- 
hood, and  to  the  assiduities,  too  frequentlyprejudicial. 


I.  Var.  HiBt.  lib.  7.  c.  15.         ^  Ptal.  de  Le^  lib.  7. 1 


788.         '  Id.  ibid. 
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of  those  who  surround  infants.  In  treating  of  this 
essential  objectj  1  shall  show  the  connexion  which 
certain  practices  have  with  religion  or  government; 
and  place  by  the  side  of  the  errors  usually  committed, 
the  adviceofpen^ons  of  understanding  and  reflection 

Epicharis,  the  wife  of  ApoUodorus,  at  whose 
bouse  I  resided,wason  the  point  of  lying  in.  During 
the  first  forty  days  of  her  pregnancy  she  was  not 
suffered  to  go  out  of  her  house.''  She  was  repeatedly 
reminded,  that  as  the  constitution  of  her  child  might 
be  greatly  influenced  by  her  conduct  and  state  of 
health/  it  was  her  duty  to  make  use  of  wholesome 
nourishment,  and  to  preserve  her  strength  by  gentle 
exercise/ 

Among  many  of  those  nations  whom  the  Greeks 
style  barbarians,  the  natal  day  of  an  infant  is  a  day 
of  mourning  for  the  family.*  Assembling  around  it, 
they  compassionate  the  child  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  receive  the  fatal  present  of  existence.  These 
lamehtationsare  but  too  conformable  to  the  maxims 
of  the  Grecian  sages.  When  we  reflect,  say  they, 
on  the  destiny  that  awaits  man  on  earth,  we  ought 
to  bedew  his  cradle  with  our  tears. ^ 

Yet  at  the  birth  of-the  son  of  Apollodorus  I  be- 
held joy  and  tenderness  sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  the 


'  Censor,  de  Die  Nat.  c,  H.  •  Hippocr.  de  Nat.  Puer. 

f)  2S.  t.  i.  p.  149.  '  PluL  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  789.  Arisiot. 
deRep.  lib.7.  c.  16.  torn.  ii.  p.  447.  •  HerodoL  lib.  5.  c.4. 

Strab.  lib.  II.  p.  510.     Anthol.  p.  16.  **  Euripid.  Fragm. 

Creapb.  470.  Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  lib.  3.  p.  368. '  Cicer.  TusviiL 
lib.  1.C.48.  t  ii.  p.S73. 
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relatione;  1  saw  a  crown  of  olive,  the  symbol  of  that 
agricalture  for  which  man  waa  designed,  suspended 
over  the  door  of  the  house.  Had  it  been  a  girl,  a 
woollen  fillet,  instead  of  the  olive  crown,  would  have 
betokened  the  species  of  labour  in  which  women 
should  employ  themselves,'  This  custom,  which  recals 
tite  memory  of  ancient  manners,  proclaims  to  the  re- 
public that  she  has  acquired  a  citizen*.  Formerly  it 
was  emblematic  of  the  paternal  and  maternal  duties. 

The. father  has  the  right  of  pronouncing  on  the 
life  or  death  of  his  children.  On  their  birth  they  are 
laid  at  his  feet,  and  if  he  takes  them  in  his  arms  tliey 
are  saved.  When  he  is  not  wealthy  enough  to  bring 
them  up,  or  when  be  despairs  of  beingable  to  correct 
certain  defects  in  their  conformation,  he  turns  aside 
his  eyes,  and  they  are  instantly  carried  away  to  be 
exposed,  or  put  to  death.^  The  laws  prohibit  this  bar- 
barity at  Thebes,' but  authorise  or  tolerate  it  through- 
out ^most  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Some  philosophers 
approve  of  it ;'  whilst  others,  contradicted  indeed  by 
more  rigid  mordists,'  add,  that  a  mother  who  is 
already  surrounded  by  a  too  numerous  family,  has  a 
right  to  destroy  the  child  she  carries  in  her  womb. 

Whence  is  it  that  enlightened  and  humane  nations 
thus  violate  the  dictates  of  nature?  It  is  because  the 
number  of  their  citizens  being  limited  by  the  very 
constitution,  they  are  not  anxious  to  augment  their 

<  Heaycfa.  in  Snipar.  Epfaipp.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  9.  p.  370. 
'  Terent.  in  Hemuioniim.  od.  4.  seen.  1.  '  ^lian.  Var.  Hi«L 

lib.  9.  <:.  7.  ■■  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  b.  t.  ii.  p.  460.  .  ■  AnsloC 
d«  Bep.  lib.  7.  c.  16.  t.  ij.  p.  477.    Pboc.  Poem.  Adnoa.  t.  173. 
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population;  and  every  citizen  being  with  them  a 
soldier,  the  country  gires  itself  no  concern  about  the 
&te  of  a  man  who  would  never  render  it  any  ser- 
vice, and  to  whom  its  aseiatance  woutil  be  often 
necessary. 

The  child  wa«  washed  with  warm  water,  ewi- 
formably  to  the  advice  of  Hippocrates."  The  people 
who  are  cailed  barbarians  would  have  plunged  it 
into  cold  water,'  which  would  have  contributed  to 
strengthen  it..  It  was  then  laid  in  one  of  those 
wicker  baskets  used  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
chatf,^  a  ceremony  deemed  the  presage  of  great 
future  opulence,  or  of  a  numerous  posterity. 

Formerly  the  most  distinguished  rank  did  not 
exempt  a  mother  from  suckling  her  infant.  This  im- 
portant duty  is  now  confided  to  a  female  slave ;'  but 
to  correct  in  some  measure  the  meanaess  of  her 
birth,  she  is  admitted  into  the  tamily ;  and  nurses  in 
general  become  the  friends  uid  confidants  of  the 
girls  they  have  brought  up.* 

As  the  Lacedemonian  nurses  are  highly  cele- 
brated in  Greece,'  ApoUodorus  had  sent  for  one, 
and  committed  his  son  to  her  care.  On  receiving 
him  she  would  by  no  meatis  ^waddle  him,'  or  oon- 


■  Hippocr.  de  Salubr.  Dist.  ^  9.  t.  i.  p.  630.  "  AristM.  de 

Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  17.  t.  ii.  p.  447.  '  Cslliro.  HyraB.  la  Jor.  t. 

48.     Scbol.  ibid.     lEtyai,  Hugo,  in  AiiiMf.  '  Pl«t.  de  I^^. 

lib.  7.  t  ii.  p.  790.     AristoL  de  Mor.  Jib.  8.  c  9.  L  ii.  p.  ]0S. 
■  Eurip.  in  Hippol.  T«nMt.  in  H«au(OD.  AdelpL  &c.  '  PluL 

in  Lycutg.  t.  i.  p.  49..  *  Id.  ibid. 
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fineliis  limbs  by  the  machines  made  ude  of  in  cer- 
tain countries^'  and  which  too  often  serve  only  to 
thwart  and  obstruct  nature. 

To  accustom  him  tfarly  to  bear  the  cold,  eite  co- 
vered him  only  with  a  few  thin  garments, — a  prac- 
tice recommended  by  the  philosophers,''  and  which 
we  find  in  use  among  the  Celts,  another  of  those 
nations  styled  barbarians  by  the  Greeks. 

The  fifth  day  was  set  apart  for  purifying  the  in- 
fant :  a  woman  took  him  in  her  arms,  and,  followed 
by  the  whole  family,  ran  with  him  several  times 
round  a  fire  burning  on  the  altar.* 

Many  children  dying  of  convulsions  soon  after 
their  birth,  the  parents  wait  for  the  seventh,  and 
sometimes  the  tenth  day,  before  they  pame  them.' 
Apollodorus  having  assembled  his  own  andhis  wife's 
relations  and  their  friends,^  said  in  their  presence 
(hat  he  gave  his  child  the  name  of  his  father  Lysis  ; 
for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  to  b^ 
namedafterhisgrandfather.'  This  ceremony  was  ac- 
companied by  a  sacrifice  and  an  entertainment ;  and 
a  few  days  after  followed  by  another  still  more  sacred, 
— that  of  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
The  Athenians,   persuaded  that  initiation  is  pro- 

'  ArJBtot.  de  Itep.  lib.  7.  c.  17.  t.  ii.  p.  447.  '  Id.  ibid. 

■  Plat.  ID  Thest.  t  i.  p.  110.  Harpocr.  et  Hesycb.  in  A^iSp. 
Meure.  de  Puerp.  c.  0.  *  Euripid.  in  Elect,  v.  1126.  Ahslopb. 
in  At.  t.  494  et  933.  Scbol.  ibid.  Demostb.  adv.  Bteot  p.  1004. 
Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  7.  c.  12.  t  i.  p.  896.  Harpocr.  ia 
tfiSofi.  *Suid.  iDAcnir.  '  IsnoB,  de  Heredit.  Pyrrb. 

p.  41.     Plat,  in  Lys.  t.  ii.  p.  305.     Denouh.  in  BceSt  p.  1005. 
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ductive  of  great  advantages  after  death,  are  anxious 
to  perform  this  ceremony  on  their  children.* 

On  the  fortieth  day  Epicharls  quitted  her  bed.* 
This  day  was  a  festival  in  the  house  of  ApoUodorus ; 
and  the  parents,  after  receiving  new  tokens  of  affec- 
tion from  their  friends  redoubled  their  attention  to 
the  education  of  their  son.  Their  first  object  was  to 
give  him  a  robust  constitution,  and  to  select  from  the 
practices  generally  in  use  such  as  were  most  conform- 
able to  the  views  of  nature  and  the  improved  know- 
ledge of  philosophy.  Deidamia,  for  so  the  nurse  orgo- 
Ternesswas  named, listened  totheira(tvice,andsug- 
gested  Avbat'she  herself  had  learned  from  experience. ' 

So  rapid  is  the  vegetation  of  the  human  body  in 
the  first  five  years  of  infancy,  that,  according  to  some 
naturalists,  it  does  not  double  its  height  in  the  twenty 
succeeding  years.'  It  then  requires  plentiful  nou- 
rishment and  much  exercise.  Nature  agitates  the 
infant  with  a  secret  restlessness,  and  nurses  are 
often  obliged  to  take  him  in  their  aims,  and  gently 
lull  his  brain  by  pleasing  and  melodious  songs.  It 
should  seem  as  if  long  habit  had  led  them  to  consider 
music  and  dancing  as  the  primary  elements  of  our 
education  :^  these  promote  digestion,  procure  calm 
sleep,  and  dissipate  those  sudden  terrors  which  ex- 
ternal objects  are  apt  to  produce  on  the  yet  feeble 
organs 

'  Terent.  in  Phorm.  act.  i.  rcea.  i.  v.  15.  Apollod.  ap.  DooaL 
ibid.  Turneb.  adv.  lib.  3.  c.  6.  Note  of  Madame  Dacier  on  the 
2d  sceae  of  the  4lb  act  of  ihu  Plutus  of  Aristoplunea.  *  Cen- 

sor, de  Die  Natal,  c.  1 1.  '  Plat  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  (.  ii.  p.  718. 

<  Id.  ibid.  p.  700. 
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As  soon  as  the  child  waa  able  to  stand,  Deidamia 
accustomed  him  to  walk,  being  herself  always  ready 
to  assist  him.**  I  afterwards  saw  her  put  little  play- 
things into  hia  hands,  which  by  their  noise  might 
amuse  him,  or  divert  his  attention  ;'  a  circumstance 
I  should  pass  unnoticed,  were  not  the  most  commo- 
dious of  these  toys  the  invention  of  the  celebrated 
j>hiIosopher  Archytas,^  who  wrote  on  the  nature  of 
the  universe,  and  at  the  same  time  employed  his  at- 
tention on  the  education  of  children. 

More  important  care  soon  occupied  the  attention 
of  Deidamia,  and  particular  views  led  her  to  deviate 
fi*om  the  practices  most  generally  in  use.  She  accus- 
tomed her  pupil  to  eat  indiscriminately  of  alt  sorts  of 
food  that  were  offered  to  him."  Never  was  violence 
employed  to  stop  his  tears :  but  it  was  only  in  com- 
pliance with  the  examples  of  certain  philosophers* 
that  she  considered  them  as  a  sort  of  useful  exercise 
for  children  ,-  it  appeared  to  her  preferable  to  pre- 
vent them  when  their  cause  could  be  discovered,  and 
to  suffer  them  to  flow  when  that  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained :  he  therefore  ceased  to  shed  any  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  by  his  gestures  to  explain  his  wants. 

She  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  first  impres- 
sions he  should  receive, — impressions  sometimes  so 
powerfcd  and  durable  as  to  leave  traces  on  the  charac- 
ter for  the  remainder  of  life ;  and,  in  fact,  it  Is 

*  Plat,  d*  Leg.  lib.  7.  p.  789.  '  Elymn.  Mago.  el  Suid.  in 

nXaray.     AbUwI.  1.  6.  e.  93.  p.  440.  '  Arbtot  da  R^.  lib. 

a.  c  6.  t.  ii.  p.  456.  '  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  t.  i.  p.  49.         ~  Arb- 

loL  da  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  17.  t.  ii.  p.  448. 
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scarcely  possible  but  that  a  mind  which  in  iia  in- 
fancy is  continually  agitated  by  idle  terrors,  should 
become  more  and  more  susceptible  of  that  timidity 
in  which  it  has  been  regularly  initiated.'  Deidamia 
carefully  withheld  from  her  pupil  all  objects  that 
might  increase  his  fears,  instead  of  multiplying  them 
by  menaces  and  blows. 

I  one  day  saw  her  much  offended  at  a  mother  who 
had  told  her  eon  tbat  tiie  pimples  on  his  face  were  a 
punishment  for  his  falsehoods;"  and  inconsequence 
of  my  observing  that  the  Scythians  bandied  their 
weapons  with  equal  address  vith  the  right  and  left 
hand,  I  soon  after  saw  her  pupil  make  use  of  both 
his  hands  indiscriminately.'' 

He  was  healthy  and  robust,  and  was  not  treated 
either  with  that  excessive  indulgence  which  renders 
children  dlfScult  to  please,  hasty,  impatient  of  the 
slightest  contradiction,  and  insupportable  to  others ; 
nor  with  that  extreme  severity  that  makes  them  timid, 
servile,  and  insupportable  to  themselves.'*  His  tastes 
were  contradicted,  without  retfiitiding  him  of  bis  de- 
pendence ;  and  his  faults  were  punished,  without  ad- 
ding insult  to  torrection.'  Apollodorus  laid  the  most 
particular  injunction  on  his  son  not  to  frequent  the 
society  of  the  servants,  who  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  tainting  him  with  the  least  tincture  of  vice, 
either  by  their  words  or  their  example.* 

■  Plot,  de  Leg.  lib.  7. 1,  ii.  p.  791 .  "  Tbeocr.  Idyll.  12.  t, 

33.     Scbol.  ibid.        >'  Plut  de  L^.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  794.  i  Id. 

ibid.  791.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  793.  '  Aristot.  de  R«p.  lib.  7. 

c.  17.  I.  ii.  p.  448. 
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It  is  the  advice  of  vriee  men  not  to  impose  on 
children  for  the  first  five  years  any  labour  that  re- 
quires application  ;>  their  sports  alone  should  animate 
and  interest  them.  This  period  allotted  for  the 
growth  and  strengthening  of  the  body,  ApoUodorus 
prolonged  in  favour  of  his  son  ;  nor  did  he  place  him 
under  the  care  of  a  conductor  or  pedagogue  before 
the  end  of  his  sixth  year."  This  tutor  was  a  con- 
fidential slave/  employed  to  accompany  him  every 
where,  and  especially  to  the  masters  who  vrere  to 
instil  into  him  the  first  elements  of  the  sciences. 

Before  he  intrusted  the  child  to  his  care,  he  was 
desirous  of  securing  to  the  tutor  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen.  I  have  already  said  that  the  Athenians  are 
divided  into  ten  tribes  ;•  each  tribe  is  subdivided  into 
three  confraternities,  or  curie ;  and  each  curia  into 
thirty  classes.'  The  members  of  (he  same  curia 
are  deemed  brethren ;  inasmuch  as  their  festivals, 
temples,  and  sacrifices,  are  in  common.  An  Athe- 
nian must  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  curiae,  either 
immediately  on  his  birth,  or  at  three  or  four  years 
old,butrarely  after  the  seventh  year.'  This  ceremony 
is  solemnly  performed  at  the  festival  Apaturia, 
which  is  celebrated  in  the  month  Pyanepsion,  and 
lasts  three  days. 

The  first  day  is  distinguished  only  by  entertain- 

■  Arinot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c  17.  t  ii.  p.  44a  '  Plui.  de  L^. 

lib.  7.  p.  7fl4.  ■  Id.  in  Lyi.  L  ii.  p.  408.  •  See  Chap.  XIV. 
Vol.  II.  of  this  work.  '  He»ych.  Elymol.  Mago.  Harpocr.  et 
Said,  in  rirfiiT.     Poll.  lib.  5.  >,  52.  •  Sam.  Pet.  Leg.  Air. 

p.  146,  &:c. 
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menu,  at  which  relations  are  assembled  together 
under  the  same  roof,  and  the  members  of  a  curia  in   ' 
the  same  place,' 

The  BecondiB  consecrated  to  relig;ious  ceremonies. 
The  magistrates  offer  up  public  sacrifices ;  and  many 
Athenians,  richly  dressed,  and  carrying  burning  fire- 
brands in  their  hands,  run  hastily  round  the  altar, 
sing  hymns  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  and  celebrate  the 
god  who  introduced  the  use  of  fire  among  mortals/ 

On  the  third  day  children  are  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  citizens.  Several  of  both  sexes  were  to  be 
presented."  I  followed  Apollodorus  into 'a  small 
"  temple  which  belonged  to  his  curia,'  where  we  found 
the  chiefs  of  the  curia,  and  of  the  particular  class  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  assembled  with  several  of 
his  rations.  He  presented  his  son  to  them,  with  a 
sheep  for  sacrifice :  this  they  proceeded  to  weigh, 
and  1  heard  some  of  the  by-standers  cry  out,  laugh- 
ing, Less!  less!  meaning  that  it  was  not  of  the 
weight  prescribed  by  law.'  This  is  a  pleasantry 
seldom  omitted  on  these  occasions.  Whilst  the 
flame  was  consuroingpart  of  the  victim/ Apollodorus 
advanced,  and  holding  his  son  by  the  hand,  took  the 
gods  to  witness  that  this  child  was  the  offspring  of 
him8elf,and  of  an  Athenian  wife,  in  lawful  wedlock.^ 
The  votes  were  now  cc41ected,  and  the  infantimme- 
diately  enrolled  under  the  name  of  Lysis,  son  of 

•  MeurR.  Gnet-.  Feriat  in  Apatur.  '  Id-  ibid.  '  Poll, 

lib.  8.  c.  9.  (,  107.       "  Id.  ibid.  3.        •  Harpocr.  in  Mewy.  Suid. 
ia  TAiiay.  '  Demosth.  iu  Macari.  p.  1039.  *  lEteu«,  de 

Hsred.     Apoll.  p.  69.     Jd.  de  H»red.  Cyron.  p.  70. 
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ApoUodorus,  in  the  archives  of  Die  curia,  called  the 
Public  RegiBter.* 

This  act,  by  which  a  child  is  entered  in  a  certain 
tribe,  curia,  and  class  of  that  curia,  is  the  only  one 
that  ascertains  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth,  and  esta- 
blishes his  right  to  the  inheritance  of  his  parents.' 
When  the  members  of  the  curia  refuse  to  incorporate 
him  in  their  body,  they  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
by  the  father.^ 

Education,  to  be  conformable  to  the  genius  of  a 
government,  should  impress  on  the  hearts  of  the 
young  citizens  uniformity  of  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples :  accordingly  the  ancient  legislators  had  sub- 
jected  the  youth  to  one  common  institution.'  At 
present  they  are  in  general  brought  up  in  their  own 
families,  which  directly  clashes  with  the  democratic 
spirit.  In  private  education,  a  child,  meanly  aban- 
doned to  the  flattery  of  his  relations  and  their  slaves, 
considers  himself  as  distinct  from  the  multitude,  be- 
cause he  is  separated  from  them.  In  public  educa- 
tion, the  emulation  is  more  general ;  "all  conditions 
are  brought  upon  a  level,  or,  if  I  may  so  speak,  are 
in  contact  with  each  other :  there  the  youthful  citi- 
zen is  every  day  and  every  instant  taught  that  merit 
and  talents  alone  can  confer  any  real  superiority. 

This  question  is  more  easy  of  sohition  than  a  mul- 
titude of  others  which  employ  the  fruitless  discussions 
of  philosophers.    It  is  often  asked  whether  more  at- 

^  HntpocT.  in  KoTf-  yfafif-  '  Detnottb.  io  Bceiit.  p.  1005. 

*'  Id.  adv.  Nccr.  p.  870.  '  Ariftot.  da  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  1. 1.  ii. 

p.  449. 
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tention  should  be  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  than  the  formation  of  the  heart ;  whether  in- 
fitnts  should  be  confined  to  lessons  of  virtue,  exclu* 
sively  of  those  which  have  relation  to  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  society ;  and  how  far  they  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  arts  and  sciences  ?' 

Far  from  engaging  tn  such  disputes,  Apollodorug 
determined  not  to  deviate  from  the  system  of 
education  established  by  the  ancient  legislators,  the 
wisdom  of  which  attracts  a  great  number  of  students 
from  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  well  as  from  the 
remotest  nations.*  But  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
power  of  correcting  its  abuses.  He  sent  his  son 
every  day  to  the  schools,  which  the  law  orders  to 
be  opened  at  sun-rising,  and  shut  at  sun-set."  His 
conductor  took  him  there  in  the  morning,  and  re* 
turned  for  him  in  the  evening.'' 

Among  the  preceptors  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  Athenian  youth,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
men  of  distinguished  merit.  Such,  formerly,  was  Da- 
mon,who  gavelessons  of  music  to  Socrates,''and  of  po- 
litics to  Pericles.'  Such,  in  mytime,  wasPhilotimus, 
whohadfrequented  the  school  of  Plato,  andtoan  ac- 
quaintance with  the  arts  addeda  well-grounded  know- 
ledge of  true  philosophy.  Apcdlodorus,  who  had  a 
great  affection  for  him,  had  prevailed  on  him  to  assist 
in  the  pains  he  bestowed  on  the  education  of  his  son, 

■  Aristot  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c  2.  p.  460.  "  jEschin.  EpiaL  1% 
p.  214.  ■■  Id.  in  Tim.  p.  261.  "  Plat  in  Lys.  t.  ii.  p.  243. 

1  Ptat.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  400.  '  Id.  io  Alcib.  t.  il.  p.  18. 

Plut.  in  Per.  t  i.  p.  154. 
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Tbey  were  agreed  that  it  should  turn  only  on  one 
principle.  Pleasure  and  pain,  said  PhilotimuB  to  me 
one  day,  are  like  two  copious  streams  which  Nature 
has  distributed  among  men,  aiid  in  which  they  dip  at 
a  venture  fur  misery  or  happiness.'  These  are  the  two 
first  feelings  of  out  infancy,  and  those  which  direct 
all  our  actions  in  a  more  advanced  age.  But  let  us 
beware  lest  such  guides  seduce  us  into  errors:  Ly- 
sis, therefore,must  be  taught  betimes  to  be  diffident 
of  their  suggestions,  and  not  to  contract  in  his  ear- 
lier years  any  habit  that  may  not  eventually  be  justi- 
fied by  reason.  Letexample,  conversation,  sciences, 
bodily  exercises,  every  thing  in  short,  concur  to  make 
him  love  and  hate,  from  the  present  moment,  what 
it  is  his  duty  to  love  and  hate  during  his  whole  life.' 

A  course  of  studies  comprises  music  and  gymnas- 
tics ;"  that  is  to  say,  every  thing  that  has  any  relation 
to  the  exerciseof  the  body  or  mind.  In  thisdivision 
the  word  music  is  of  very  extensive  acceptation. 

To  understand  the  form  and  value  of  letters,  to 
trace  them  with  elegance  and  facility,"  to  give  the 
proper  length  and  intonation  to  syllables,  were  the 
first  studies  of  young  Lysis.  He  repaired  daily  to  the 
house  of  agrammarian,  who  dweltnear  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  in  a  fi*equen  ted  part  of  the  city ,  who  gave  in- 
structions to  a  great  number  of  disciples.-'     Every   ■ 

■  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  1. 1.  i.  puge  636.  '  Id.  lib.  3.  page663. 

Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  20.       ■  Plat  de  Protag.  t.  i. 
p.  335,  &c.     Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  I.  ii.  p.  41 2.  <  LucIbd.  de 

Gymoas.  t.  ii.  p.  902.  '  Plal.in  Alcib.  I.  t.ii.  p.  114.     De- 

mcnth.  de  Cor.  p.  494  et  SI  5. 
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evening  he  gave  to  his  parents  an  account  of  the 
progress  he  had  made.  I  saw  him  with  a  itylus,  or 
bodkin,  in  his  hand,  repeatedly  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  letters  which  his  master  had  traced  on  the 
tablets.'  He  was  enjoined  to  pay  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  punctuation,  until  it  was  time  to 
instruct  him  in  the  rules.' 

He  often  read  the  fables  of  ^sop,**  and  frequently 
repeated  verses  he  knew  by  heart.  ,To  exercise  the 
memory  of  their  pupils,  the  prcfessors  of  grammar 
teach  them  passages  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  lyric 
poets."  But,  say  the  philosophers,  nothing  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  most  important  object  of  education.  As 
the  poets  attribute  passions  to  the  gods,  andjustify 
those  of  men,  children  become  familiar  with  vice 
before  they  know  its  pernicious  nature.  For  this 
reason,  collections  of  eelect  pieces  of  a  pure  morality 
have  been  formed  for  their  use,'  and  it  was  one  of 
those  collections  that  the  master  of  Lysis  had  put 
into  his  hands.  To  this  he  aflerwards  added  the- 
enumeration  of  the  troops  who  went  to  the  siege  of 
Troy,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Iliad.'  Some  legislators 
have  directed  that  children  should  be  accustomed  to 
repeat  it  in  the  schools,  as  it  contains  the  names  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  and  families  of  Greece.' 

■Plat  mCharmid.  t.  ii.  p.  159.  Quinlil.  lib.  1.  c'  1.  p.  13. 
'  AriBtot.  de  Rhetor,  lib.  3.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  589.  *  Arigtoph.  m 

Pac.  V.  198.  Id.  in  At.  v.  471.  Aristoi.  ap.  Schoi.  Ariatopb. 
ibid.  '  Fiat,  ia  Protag.  t  i.  p.  3«5.     Id.  Rep.  lib.  %  p.  377. 

Luciao.  d«  Gymn.  t.  ii.  p.  902.  '  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii. 

p.  811.         '  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  i.  '  Euslalh.  in  Iliad.  S,  t.  i. 

p.  363. 
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In  the  earlier  part  of  his  education,  when  Lysis 
spokCj  or  read,  or  was  declaiming^  from  any  author, 
I  was  astonished  at  the  degree  of  imporlance  hi« 
teachers  annexed  to  his  pronunciation,by  making  him 
sometimes  rest  upon  one  syllable,  andhurryinghim  on 
another.  Philotimus,  to  whom  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise, removed  it  by  the  following  observations. 

Our  fii^t  legislators  easily  conceived  that  the 
Greeks  must  be  addressed  through  the  imagination, 
and  that  virtue  was  in6nitely  more  persuasive  when 
conveyed  by  sentiment  than  in  precepts.  They 
presented  us  with  truths  decorated  with  all  the 
charms  of  poetry  and  music.  We  were  taught  our 
duties  in  the  amusements  of  our  childhood ;  we  sang 
the  bounty  of  the  gods,  and  the  virtues  of  our  heroes. 
Our  mannera  became  milder  by  the  pleasing  illusion, 
and  we  may  at  this  day  truly  boast,  that  the  graces 
themselves  have  laboured  to  make  us  what  we  are. 

The  language  we  speak  seems  to  be  their  inven- 
■tion.  What  sweetness  !  what  richness !  what  har- 
mony !  How  faithfully  does  it  interpret  the  mind 
and  heart  \  Whilst  by  the  copiousness  and  boldness 
of  its  expressions  it  is  adequate  to  represent  all  our 
ideas,  and  clothes  them  when  necessary  in  brilliant 
colours,  its  melody  instils  persuasion  into  our  soi^. 
It  is  not  SQ  much  my  intention  to  explain,  as  to  give 
you  a  faint  idea  of  this  eEfect. 

We  remark  in  this  language  three  easenlial  pro- 
perties : — sound,  accent,  and  quantity.' 

*  AriMot  Poet  t.  W.  I.  ii.  p.  007.    . 
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Each  letter,  either  separately  or  conjointly  with 
anoUier,  conveys  a  sound ;  and  these  sounds  differ  in 
soilness  or  harshness,  strength  or  feebleness,  clear- 
ness or  obscurity.  1  point  out  to  Lysis  those  vrhich 
delight  the  ear,  and  those  which  offend  it  ■}  I  make 
him  remark  tbat  an  open,  clear,  and  full  sound  pro- 
duces more  effect  than  a  sound  that  dies  away  on  (he 
lips,  or  is  broken  against  the  teeth  ;  and  that  there 
is  one  letter  which,  when  it  frequently  recurs,  causes 
so  disagreeable  a  hissing,  that  some  authors  hav« 
rigorously  banished  it  from  their  works.' 

You  are  astonished  at  that  species  of  melody, 
which  among  us  not  only  animates  declamation,  but 
even  familiar  conversation.  You  will  find  it  among 
almost  all  the  southern  nations  :  their  language,  Uke 
ours,  is  guided  by  accents  appropriated  to  each  word, 
and  which  give  inflexions  to  the  voice  tbat  are  more 
numerous  in  proportion  as  nations  possess  more  sen- 
sibility, and  stronger  as  they  are  less  cultivated  and 
enli^tened.  Nay,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  theancient 
Greeks  not  only  used  more  aspirations,  but  were  ad- 
dicted toastillstrongeraccentuation  than  the  moderns 
However  that  may  be,  with  us  the  voice  sometimes 
lisee  and  sinks  the  difference  of  a  fifth  on  two  syllables, 
nay  even  on  the  same  ;*"  but  more  frequently  the  tran- 
.  sition  is  by  smaller  intervals,'  some  distinctly  marked, 

■■  Plat,  in  The»l.  t.  i.  p,  903.  Id.  id  Cratyl.  ibid.  p.  224. 
Diooys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb,  c,  19.  t.  v.  p.  65.  '  DioDya. 
ibid.  c.  14.  p.  30.  Atb«D.  lib.  10.  c.  91.  p.  455.  Enstub.  ia 
Iliad.  10.  p.  313.  '  Dionys.  Halic.  da  Compoe.  Verb.  e.  11. 

t  T.  p.  58.  '  Sim.  BirooT.  Not  in  Diouys.  p.  3.     Mes.da 

I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Letl.  l.  xxxii.  p.  439. 
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others  scarcely  perceptible  to,  or  wholly  undiscover- 
able  by  the  ear.  In  writing,  the  accents  being 
placed  over  the  words," Lysis  easily  distinguishes  the 
syllables  on  which  he  must  elevate  or  lower  his  voice ; 
but  as  it  is  impossible  by  signs  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise degrees  of  elevation  and  sinking,  I  accustom 
him  to  adopt  tlie  inflexions  the  most  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  subject.'  You  must  have  per- 
ceived that  his  intonation  daily  acquires  new  beau- 
ties,  as  it  becomes  more  just  and  varied. 

The  length  of  the  syllables  is  measured  by  a  cer- 
tain interval  of  time.  Some  drag  on  with  more  or 
less  slowness,  others  press  forward  with  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  quickness."  Collect  several  short  syl- 
lables, and  you  will  be  hurried  away  in  despite  of 
yourself  by  a  rapidily  of  pronunciation  ;  substitute 
long  syllables  for  them,  and  you  will  be  retarded  by 
their  weight ;  combine  them  together  according  to  . 
their  relative  length,  you  will  perceive  your  style 
obedient  to  all  the  emotions  of  your  mind,  and  ex- 
actly convey  the  impressions  you  wish  to  ccmmuni- 
cate.  This  it  is  "which  canstitutes  that  rhythmus, 
that  cadence,''  which  cannot  be  violated  without 
oflending  the  ear ;  and  thus  from  the  varieties  which 
nature,  the  passions,  and  art,  have  gii'en  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  voice,  there  results  a  combination  of 
more  or  less  agreeable,  violent,  or  rapid  sounds.  . 

■  Aristot.  de  Soph.  Eloncb.  t.  1.  p.^284.  ■  Id.  de  Rhetor, 

lib.  3.  c  1. 1.  ii.  p.  S83.  *  Dionys.  Ualic.  de  Compos.  Verb, 

c.  15.  t.T.p.  85.  i-Platia  Cr&tyL  t.i.  p.  424.    Arittot.  d* 

Rhetor,  lib.  3.  c.  8.  t.ii.  p.  691. 
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When  Lysia  shall  he  more  advanced,  I  will 
show  him  that  the  hest  method  of  assorting  these 
sounds,  is  by  contrasting  them  ;  for  contrast,  from 
whence  arises  equilibrium,  is  throughout  all  nature, 
and  principally  in  the  imitative  arts,  the  source  of  or- 
der and  of  beauty.  I  will  show  him  by  what  a  hap- 
py equipoise  they  may  be  strengthened  and  enfeebled. 
These  rules  shall  be  supported  by  examples.  In  the 
works  of  Thucydides  he  will  distinguish  a  severe, 
commanding  melody,  full  of  grandeur,  but  generally 
destitute  of  amenity ;  in  the  writings  of  Xenophon, 
aserie6ofharmonioussounds,which,by  their  elegance 
and  softness,  characterise  the  graces  by  whichhewas 
inspired;"  and  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  a  skilful  and 
condnually  varied  arrangement.'  Observe,  when 
speaking  of  Penelope,  in  what  a  manner  that  poet 
combines  the  sweetest  and  most  melodious  sounds  to 
display  the  harmony  and  splendour  of  beauty.'  Would 
he  represent  the  noise  of  the  vraves  breaking  on  the 
shore,  his  language  lengthens,  and  imitates  the  roar- 
ing of  the  sea.  Does  he  wish  to  paint  the  torments 
of  Sisyphus  eternally  labouring  to  roll  a  rock  up  to 
ttie  top  of  a  mountain,  whence  it  incessantly  recoils 
upon  him,  his  verses,  after  a  slow,  heavy,  and  fa- 
tiguing progress,  roll  and  precipitate  themselves  Ukea 
torrent.'  Thus  are  sounds  converted  into  colours, 
and  images  become  realities,  under  the  pen  of  the 
most  harmonious  of  poets. 

■■  Dionys.  Hilic.  de  CompoR.  Verb.  c.  10.  t  r.  p.  53.  '  Id. 
ibid.  c.  15.  p.  00.  •  Id.  ibid.  c.  16.  t.  v.  p.  1S7.  '  Id.  ibid, 
c.  30.  t.  V.  p.  139,  &c. 

VOL.  II.  F  F 
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We  do  not  teacb  foreign  languages  to  our  pupils ; 
whether  it  be  from  contempt  of  other  nations,  or  be- 
cause Ibey  have  not  more  time  than  is  requisite  to 
learn  our  own.  With  the  properties  of  the  compo- 
nent elements  of  the  latter  Lysis  is  well  acquainted. 
His  Bexible  organs  perceive  and  express  with  facility 
those  minute  differences  which  a  practised  ear  re- 
marks in  the  nature  of  sounds,  in  their  duradon,  and 
in  the  different  degrees  of  their  elevation  or  depres- 
sion." 

These  ideas,  which  have  never  yet  been  collected 
in  any  work,  will,  perhaps,  appear  to  you  frivolous  ; 
and  so  they  would  be  if,  compelled  as  we  are  to  please 
in  order  to  persuade,  it  were  not  often  necessary  to 
prefer  style  to  thought,  and  harmony  to  expression.' 
But  they  are  essential  in  a  government  where  the  va- 
lue of  eloquence  is  infinitely  enhanced  by  the  acces- 
sory qualities  that  attend  it;  and  more  especially 
among  a  people  whose  mind  is  levity  itself,  and  whose 
senses  are  of  the  utmost  delicacy;  who  will  some- 
times pardon  an  orator  for  opposing  their  inclinations, 
but  never  for  offending  their  ear.^  Hence  the  incre- 
dible exertions  of  certain  orators  to  rectify  their  or- 
gans of  speech ;  hence  their  efforts  to  give  that  me- 
lody and  cadence  to  their  harangues  which  may  best 
effect  persuasion ;  hence,  in  fine,  those  expressible 
charms,  that  ravishing  sweetness,  which  distinguish 


■  Aristot.  de  Rbet.  lib.  3,  c.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  583.         ■  Id.  ibid.  p. 
S84.     Dionya.  Halic.  ibid.  '  Demosth.  de  Coroa.  p.  481. 

Ulpian.  ibid.  p.  A39.     CiccT.  Oral.  c.  8.  el  fl.  t.  i.  p.  425.     Suid. 
id.  &tptS, 
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the  Grecian  tongue  in  the  mouth  of  the  Athenians.* 
Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  grammar  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  music,  that  the  care  of  teach- 
ing both  ia  generally  intrusted  to  the  same  preceptor.* 

I  shall  relate  on  another  occasion  the  ciHiversa- 
tionslhadwith  PhilotimusfHi  the  subject  of  muuc.  I 
sometimes  was  present  at  the  musical  lessons  he  gave 
his  puptt.  'Lysis  learnt  to  sing  with  taste,  accompa- 
nying his  voice  on  the  lyre.  He  was  suffered  to  make 
use  of  no  instruments  that  violently  agitate  the  mind, 
or  which  serve  only  to  enervate  it.**  He  was  forbid- 
den the  flute,  which  alternately  excites  and  lulls  to 
sleep  the  passions.  Not  long  ago  this  instnimentx^on- 
stituted  the  chief  entertainment  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Athenians.  Alcibiades,  when  a  hoy,  begtui 
to  learn  to  play  on  it;  but  finding  that  his  exertions 
to  produce  the  sounds  dis%ured  his  fetttures,  he  broke 
his  flute  intoathousand pieces.*  From  thatmomeM 
the  Athenian  youth  considered  playing  on  thi^instrv- 
ment  as  an  ignoble  exercise,  and  abandoned  it  to 
professional  musicians. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  set  out  for  Egypt. 
Before  my  departure  1  requested  Philotimuetootw- 
mit  to  writing  the  remainder  of  this  plan-of  education^ 
and  I  shall  now  continue  the  narrative  from  his 
journal. 

Lysis  passed  successively  under  the  care  of  difierent 


■  Plat,  de  I^.  lib.  1. 1  ii.  p.  843.      Cicer.  de  Outer,  lib.  3. 
c.  U.  I.  i.  p.  290.  ■  Quintil.  InetiL  lib.  1.  c.  10.  p.  60. 

'  AriBtot.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  457.         ■  Plut.  in  Alcib.  1. 
t  ii.  p.  106.     Aul.  Gell.  lib.  15.  c.  17. 
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masters.  He  learnt  arithmetic  by  principle,  and  in 
his  sports ;  for  in  order  to  assist  children  in  the  study 
of  this  science,  they  are  accustomed  sometimes  to 
share  amongst  them,  according  to  their  number,  a 
certain  quantity  of  apples  or  chaplets;  sometimes 
they  change  places  with  each  other  in  their  exercises, 
according  to  certain  given  combinations,  so  that  the 
same  boy  shall  occupy  each  place  in  his  turn.*''  Apol- 
lodorus  would  not  allow  his  son  to  learn  either  the 
pretended  powers  attributed  to  numbers  by  the  Py- 
thagoreans, nor  the  application  which  a  spirit  of  sor- 
did interest  may  make  of  calculation  to  commercial 
transactions.'  He  nevertheless  had  a  great  esteem 
for  arithmetic,  because,  among  other  advantages,  it 
increases  the  sagacity  of  the  mind,  and  prepares  it 
for  the  reception  of  geometry  and  astronomy.' 

Lysis  acquired  a  tincture  of  both  these  sciences. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  former,  should  he  one  day 
be  placed  at  tiie  head  of  armies,  he  will  be  better 
enabled  to  mark  out  a  camp,  conduct  a  siege,  arrange 
troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  direct  their  motions 
with  more  facility  on  a  march,  or  in  an  action.'  The 
latter  will  guard  him  against  the  panic  terror  with 
which  but  lately  the  soldiers  were  used  to  be  seized 
at  the  sight  of  eclipses  and  the  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena of  nature.* 


*  See  note  XXH.  at  the  eod  of  the  volume.  *  Plat  de  Leg. 
lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  810.  ■  Id.  de  Rep.  ]ib.7.t.ii.p.  525.  'Id.  in 
Thest.  t  i.  p.  145.  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  520.  Id.  de  Leg. 
lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  747.  *  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  6SS. 
^  Tbucyd.  lib.  7.  c.  50. 
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Apollodorus  happening  one  day  to  call  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  son's  preceptors,  found  there 
tnathematkal  instruments,  spheres,  gbbes,'and  tables, 
on  which  were  delineated  the  boundaries  of  different 
empires,  and  the  position  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities.^  As  he  had  been  told  that  bis  son  often  talked 
to  his  friends  of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  family  in 
thedistrictof  Cephissia,  he  embraced  this  opportunity 
to  give  him  the  same  lesson  that  Alcibiades  received 
from  Socrates.'  Show  me,  «aid  he  to  him,  on  this 
mapof  the  world,  where  Europe,  Greece,  and  Attica, 
are  situate.  Lysis  answered  these  questions  satisfac- 
torily ;  but  Apollodorus  next  inquiring  of  him,  where 
the  district  of  Cephissia  lay,  his  son  answered  with 
blushes,  that  he  was  not  able  to  find  it.  His  friends 
smiled,  and  he  never  more  spoke  of  the  possessions 
of  his  faUier. 

Lysis  was  inflamed  with  an  ardent  desire  to  ac- 
quire knowledge :  but  his  father  never  lost  sight  of 
this  maxim  of  a  king  of  Lacediemon;  that  nothing 
should  be  taught  children  but  what  may  be  eventually 
useful:'  nor  of  this  other;  that  ignorance  is  prefer- 
abletoa  muldpHdty  of  knowledge  confusedlyjumbled 
together  in  the  mind.' 

Lysis  learnt  at  the  same  time  to  swim,  and  to 
manage  a  horse."  Dancing  regulated  his  steps,  and 
bestowed  a  gracefulness  on  all  his  motions.    He  was 

'  Aristoi*.  in  Nnb.  v.  401,  &c  *  Herodot.  lib.  5.  c.  49. 
Diog.  Laert  ia  Theopb.  lib.  5.  h  31.  '  .^lian.  Vbt.  Hist.  lib. 
S.  c.  48.  ■  Plut  Lacon.  Apophth.  t.  ii.  p.  244.  •  pUi.  de 
Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii,  p.  819.         "■  Pel.  Leg.  Att.  p.  18«. 
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a  close  attendant  on  tbe  gymnasium  of  the  Lycsum. 
Children  beg;in  their  bodily  exercises  very  eariy,' 
sometimes  even  at  seven  years  old,*  and  continue 
them  till  the  age  of  twenty.  They  are  first  habituated 
to  beaf  cold  and  heat^  and  all  the  inclemencies  of  tbe 
seasons ;'  and  afterwards  accustomed  to  throw  balls 
of  different  sizes,  returning  them  to  each  other.  This 
and  other  games  of  the  same  nature  are  but  preludes 
to  those  laborious  exercises  which  are  to  succeed  in 
proportion  as  their  strength  increases.  They  run  on 
adeepsand;  hurl  javelins;  and  leap  over  ditches  w 
barriers,  holding  in  their  bands  great  leaden  weights, 
and  throwing  into  the  air  or  before  them  quoits  of 
stone  OP  brass.' They  runonce,oroft€ner,  the  whole 
length  of  the  stadium,and  frequently  in  heavy  armour. 
Buttheirchlef  exercises  consist  in  wrestling.pugilistic 
encounters,  and  the  various  combats  which  I  shall 
describe  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Olympic  games. 
Lysis,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  these  amuse- 
ments, was  obliged  to  use  them  with  moderation,  and 
correct  their  defects  by  mental  exercises,  to  which  his 
father  incessantly  recalled  his  attention. 

On  his  return  home  in  the  evening,  he  either  sang 
to  the  lyre,'  or  amused  himself  with  drawing,  a  study 
which  has  been  almost  generally  introduced,  of  late 
years,  among  children  of  free  condition.'  He  often' 
read  instructive  and  entertaining  books,  in  presence 


■*  Plat,  de  Rep.  bb.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  402.  Lacian.  de  Oymaas.  t.  ii. 
p.  698.  ^  Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iii.  p.  306.  '  Luciao.  ibid. 
'  Id.  itnd.  (.  ii.  p.  009.  '  Plat,  ia  Lys.  t.  ii.  p.  209.  "  Aris- 
tot  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  3.  t  ii.  p.  450.      Plin.  lib.  35.  t.  ii.  p.  094- 
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of  his  father  and  mother.  On  these  occasions  Apol- 
lodorus  performed  the  office  of  those  grammarians 
who,  under  the  name  of  critics/  teach  us  to  solve  the 
difficulties  that  occur  in  the  text  of  authors;  and 
Epicharis,  that  of  a  woman  of  taste,  who  is  able  to 
relish  and  point  out  their  beauties.  Lysis  one  day 
asking  by  what  criterion  we  should  judge  of  the 
merit  of  a  book ;  Aristotle,  who  was  present,  replied: 
"  Wtien  the  author  has  said  every  thing  that  he  ought, 
only  what  he  ought,  and  this  in  the  manner  be 
ought."' 

His  parents  formed  him  to  that  dignified  polite- 
nessofwhich  they  were  themselvesthe  models.  The 
desire  of  pleasing,  facility  in  the  intercourse  of  life, 
equality  of  character,  attention  to  yield  precedence  to 
die  aged,*  decency  of  deportment,  of  appearance, 
manners,  and  expressions,*  all  were  prescribed  him 
without  constraint,  and  (dl  acquired  and  observed 
without  an  effort. 

His  father  often  took  him  to  hunt  different  kinds 
of  quadrupeds,  because  the  chase  is  the  image  of 
war;^  sometimes  to  kill  or  catch  bu'ds;  but  always 
on  uncultivated  grounds,  that  he  might  npt  destroy 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.' 

He  was  taken  early  to  the  theatre ;''  and  after- 
wards more  than  once  distinguished  himself  in  the 

'  Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  (.  i|i.  p.  366.  Strab.  ap.  Eustalh.  t.  i.  p. 
285.  '  Afislol.  de  Mor.  lib.  %  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  22,  id.  de  Rbet. 
Iib.3.c.  1.  Lii.p.  5B3.  -Id.  deMor.  lib.  9.  c.  3.  t.  ii.p.  118. 
'  Isocr.  ad  Demoa.  i.  i.  p.  24,  27,  &c.  Arlttot.  de  Rep.  t.  ii. 
lib.  7.  c.  17.  p.  448.  "  Xen.  de  Venal,  p.  974  et  9S6.  ■=  Plat, 
de  L^.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  824.         ''  Theophr.  Characi.  c.  0. 
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musicalanddancin^chorusesat  theaolemn  festivats. 
He  was  eminent  likewise  at  those  public  games  in 
which  horse-races  are  introduced,  and  frequently  car- 
ried off  the  palm ;  but  he  was  never  seen^  like  some 
young  men,  standing  upright  on  horseback,  throwing 
arrows,  and  making  a  show  of  himself  by  tricks  of 
dexterity.* 

He  took  some  lessons  of  a  fencing-master,^  and 
made  himself  acquainted  with  tactics  ;■  but  he  never 
frequented  those  ignorantprofe88or8,towhoselectures 
youth  repair  to  learn  to  command  armies^ 

These  different  exercises  were  principally  con- 
nected with  the  military  art.  But  if  it  was  his  duty 
to  defend  his  country,  it  wag  thought  no  less  incum- 
bent on  him  to  contribute  to  its  information  and 
improvement  Logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  history,  the 
laws,  and  politics,  successively  engaged  his  attention. 

Mercenary  masters  take  upon  them  to  teach  these 
various  branches  of  science,  and  require  a  high  pre- 
mium for  their  lessons.  The  following  anecdote  is 
told  of  Aristippue.  An  Atlienian  requesting  him  to 
complete  the  education  of  his  son,  Aristippus  de-  . 
manded  a  thousand  drachmas.  "  But,"  replied  ^e 
father,  "I  could  have  a  slave  for  that  sum."  "You 
will  have  two,"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  your  son,  and 
the  slave  whom  you  had  placed  about  his  person."' 

Formerly  this  city  was  greatly  frequented  by  the 
sophists,  wUo  taught  the  Athenian  youtb  to  declaim 

•  Plat  in  Men.  t.  ii.  p.  93.  ,  *  Id.  in  Lach.  t  ii.  p.  184. 
I  Axiocb.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iij.  p.  365.  ^  Plat  la  Euthyd.  t.  i.  p.  307. 

*  Plat  de  lib.  Educ.  L  ii.  p.4. 
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superficially  on  every  subject.  Though  their  num- 
ber be  now  greatly  diminished,  some  of  them  are 
still  to  be  seen,  who,  surrounded  by  their  disciples, 
make  the  halls  of  the  gymnasium  re-echo  with  their 
clamours  and  disputations.  Lysis  seldom  attended 
at  these  contentions.  Lessons  were  ^ven  him  by 
teachers  of  much  greater  abilities ;  and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  receiving  the  instruction  of  men  of  the 
first  order  for  genius  end  learning.  Such  were 
Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Aristotle,  who  were  all  three 
the  friends  of  Apollodorus. 

Lo^c  added  new  powers,  and  rhetoric  new  charms, 
to  his  reason.  But  care  was  taken  to  warn  him  that 
both  these  sciences,  though  intended  to  render  truth 
triumphant,  were  but  too  frequendy  employed  to  ^ve 
the  victory  to  ftilsehood.  As  an  orator  should  not 
be  too  negligent  of  external  acquirements,  he  was 
placed  for  some  time  under  the  eye  of  an  able  actor, 
who  gave  him  proper  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  his  voice  and  gestures.^ 

The  history  of  Greece  taught  him  the  claims  and 
'  errors  of  the  different  states  which  inhabit  it.  He 
attended  the  bar  until  the  time  should  come  when, 
after  the  example  of  Themistocles  and  other  great 
men,  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  personalty 
defending  the  cause  of  innocence.' 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  education  is  to 
form  the  infant  heart.  In  tbe  course  of  it,"  the 
parents,  tutor,  servants,  and  masters,  weary  the  child 

*  Plut.  in  DemoBiL  i.  i.  p.  S39.  '  Nep.  in  Them.  c.  1. 

■°  Plut.  ID  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  326. 
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with  trite  maxims,  the  impression  of  which  they 
weaken  by  their  examples.  Menaces  and  blows,  too, 
injudiciously  employed,  often  give  him  a  distaste  for 
^ths  which  he  should  have  been  induced  to  love. 

The  study  of  morality  never  cost  Lysis  a  tear. 
His  father  had  placed  about  him  persons  who  im- 
proved him  by  their  conduct,  and  not  by  importu- 
nate remonstrances.  When  a  child,  he  pointed  out 
his  faults  to  him  with  mildness :  when  his  reason 
was  more  completely  formed,  he  let  him  see  that  they 
were  contrary  to  his  interest. 

He  was  very  careful  in  his  choice  of  books  on  the 
subject  of  morality;  their  authors  in  general  either 
wavering  in  their  principles,  or  having  only  false 
ideas  of  the  duties  of  mankind.  Isocrales  one  day 
read  to  us  a  letter  which  he  had  formerly  addrei^sed 
to  DemonicuSj*  a  young  man  who  resided  at  the 
court  of  Cyprus.'  This  letter,  which  was  fraught 
with  sense,  but  loaded  with  antitheses,  contained 
rules  for  manners  and  conduct,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  maxims  relative  to  the  various  circumstances  of 
life.     The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

"  Act  towards  your  parents  as  you  would  that  your 
children  should  one  day  act  towards  you."  In  your 
most  secret  actions  suppose  that  you  have  all  the 
world  for  witnesses.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that 
reprehensible  actions  can  remain  in  oblivion ;  you 
may  perhaps  conceal  them  from  others,  but  never 
from  yourself.^    Employ  your  leisure  hours  in  lis- 

*  See  DOle  XXIII,  at  the  end  of  die  Tolame.  "  Isocr.  ad 

Demon,  t.  i.  p.  15.        ' Ibid,  p. 3}.        ■'Ibid. p. 35. 
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tening  to  the  conversation  of  the  wise.'  Deliberate 
slowly,  execute  promptly.'  Comfort  distressed  vir- 
tue ;  liberality  well  applied  constitutes  the  treasure 
of  the  worthy  man.'  When  you  shall  be  invested 
with  some  important  office,  never  employ  bad  men ; 
when  you  quit  it,  let  it  be  with  glory  rather  than 
with  wealth."' 

This  work  was  written  with  that  profusion  of  or- 
nament and  elegance  which  we  discover  in  all  the 
productions  of  Isocrates.  Compliments  were  bestow- 
ed upon  the  author;  and  when  he  was  gone,  Apol- 
lodorus  thus  addressed  his  son  :  The  pleasure  you 
receivedon  hearing  thisletter  read  did  notescapeme^ 
nor  am  1  surprised  at  it :  it  has  awakened  sentiments 
which  aredear  to  yourheart,  and  we  are  always  happy 
to  meet  our  friends.  But  did  you  attend  to  the  pas- 
sage I  desired  him  to  repeat,  and  which  points  out  to 
Demonicustheconductheshould  observe  atthecourt 
of  Cyprus  ?  I  know  it  by  heart,  answered  Lysis. 
"Conform  to  the  inclinationsof  the  prince.  By  ap- 
pearing to  approve  them,you  will  acquire  additional 
influence  with  him,  and  more  respect  from  the  people. 
Obey  his  laws,  and  consider  his  example  as  the  first.'" 
Whatastrangelessonin  themouthof  a  republican! 
resumed  Apollodorus ;  and  how  is  it  possible  to  re- 
concile it  with  the  advice  which  the  author  gives 
Demonicus  to  detest  flatterers  ?'  The  fact  is,  .that 
Isocrates  has  but  borrowed  a  doctrine  on  morality, 


'  laocr.  adDemon.  t.  i.  p.  26.        '  Ibid;  p.  59.       •  Ibid.  p.3S. 
'  Ibid.  p.  37.  '■  Ibid.  p.  39.  '  Ibid.  p.  34. 
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and  speaks  rather  as  a  rhetorician  than  as  a  philoso- 
pher. Besides,  is  it  by  such  vague  precepts  that  we 
are  to  enlighten  the  mind  P  Do  you  imagine  that 
Demonicus  was  ina  situation  tounderstand  the  words, 
wisdom,  justice,  temperance,  honesty,  and  a  variety 
of  others  which  have  so  often  met  your  ear  in  this 
production;  those  words  which  so  many  men  con^ 
tent  themselves  with  retaining  and  distributing  as  it 
may  serve  their  purpose  ?^  Have  you  yourself  an 
accurate  idea  of  their  true  signification  f  Are  you 
aware  that  our  greatest  danger  from  prejudices  and 
vices  is  when  they  assume  the  disguise  of  truths  and 
virtues ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
obey  the  voice  even  of  a  feithful  guide,  when  over- 
powered by  that  of  a  multitude  of  impostors  who 
walk  by  his  side  and  imitate  his  language  ? 

Hitherto  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  fortify  you  in 
virtue  systematically.  I  have  contented  myself  with 
making  you  practise  it.  It  was  proper  to  dispose 
your  mind  for  the  reception  of  these  lessons,  as  we 
prepare  the  earth  before  we  scatter  the  seed  by  which 
it  is  to  be  enriched.*  You  have  now  a  right  to  re- 
quire from  me  an  account  of  ray  raotives  for  the 
sacrifices  I  have  sometimes  exacted  from  you,  that 
you  may  enable  yourself  to  justify  those  you  will  one 
day  be  obliged  to  make. 

A  few  days  after,  Aristotle  was  so  obliging  as  to 
bring  with  him  several  works  which  he  had  sketched 

'  Plat.  ID  Phsdr.  t.  iii.  p.  363.  *  Arislot.  de  Mot.  lib.  10. 
c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  141. 
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out  or  finiahedj  mostly  on  the  science  of  morals/ 
commendng  on  them  as  he  read.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explfun  his  principles. 

All  modes  of  life,  all  our  actions,  have  a  particular 
end  in  view ;  and  all  those  ends  tend  to  one  general 
object,  which  is  happiness.**  It  is  not  in  the  end  we 
propose,  but  in  the  choice  of  means,  that  we  deceive 
ourselves."  How  often  do  honours,  riches,  power, 
and  beauty,  prove  more  fatal  than  useful  to  us  *'  How 
often  has  experience  taught  us  that  disease  and  po- 
verty are  not  in  themselves  injurious !'  Thus,  from 
the  erroneous  idea  we  form  of  good  and  evil,  as  much 
as  from  the  inconstancy  of  our  will,' we  almost  always 
act  without  precisely  knowing  what  it  is  we  ought 
to  desire,  or  what  we  ought  to  fear.* 

To  distinguish  real  from  apparent  good  "is  the 
object  of  morality,  which  unfortunately  does  not  pro- 
ceed like  the  sciences  limited  to  theory.  In  the  latter, 
the  mind  without  difficulty  perceives  consequences 
resulting  from  principles.'  Butwhen  called  uponto 
act,  it  ought  to  hesitate,  to  deliberate,  to  choose,  and, 
above  all,  to  guard  itself  against  illusions  arisingfrom 
external  considerations,  and  against  those  which  ori- 
ginate in  our  hearts.  If  we  wish  our  decisions  to  be 
wise  and  just,  let  us  consult  our  own  feelings,  imd 
acquire  a  just  idea  of  our  passions,  virtues,  and  vices. 

*  Arislot.  de  Mot.  lib.  10.  c.  10.  L  Ji.  p.  3.  Id.  Maga,  Mor. 
p.  145.     Id.  Eudem.  p.  195.  *■  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  I.e.  1  et  2. 

*  Id.  MagD.  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  t  ii.  p.  158.  *  Id.  Eudem.  lib. 

7.  csp.  15.  p.  290.  •  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  9.  p.  38.  '  Id. 

Maga.  Mor.  lib.  I.e.  13.  p.  155.  *  Id. Eudem.  lib.  1.  cap.  5. 
p.  197,  &c.         *  Id.  de  Mot.  lib.  3.  c.  6.  p.  33.  ■  Id.  Maga. 

Mot.  lib. I.e.  18.  p.  158. 
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The  Boul,  that  principle  which,  emong  other  ia- 
culties,  enjoys  those  of  kaowing,  conjecturing,  and 
deliberating;  of  feeling,  wishing,  and  fearing  ;*'  the 
soul,  indivisible  perhaps  in  itself,  is,  relatively  to  its 
various  operations,  divided  as  it  were  into  two  prin- 
cipal p^rts ;  the  one  of  which  possesses  reason,  and 
the  intellectual  virtues  the  other,  which  should  be 
guided  by  the  former,  is  the  residence  of  the  moral 
virtues.' 

The  former  is  the  seat  of  intelligence,  wisdom, 
and  science,  which  apply  themselves  only  to  intellec- 
tual and  invariable  tbings;  of  prudence,  judgment^ 
and  opinion,  the  objects  of  which  fall  under  the  ob- 
Bervation  of  the  senses,  and  are  perpetually  varying; 
and  of  salgacity,  memory,  and  other  qualities  which 
i  omit." 

Intelligence,  a  simple  perception  of  the  soul,* 
confines  itself  to  tbecontemplationof  the  essence  and 
eternal  principles  of  things ;  Wisdom  meditates  not 
only  on  tlie  principles,  but  on  the  consequences  which 
flow  from  them ;  it  partakes  of  intelligence  that  sees, 
and  science  that  demonstrates. "Prudence  appreciates 
and  combines  the  good  and  evil,  deliberates  slowly, 
and  determines  our  choicein  the  manner  the  most  con- 
formable to  our  real  interests."  When,  with  sufficient 
knowledge  to  decide,  ithas  not  power  enough  to  make 

'  Ariatot.  de  Anim.  lib.  1.  c  9.  t.  i.  p.  629.  '  Id.  de  Mor. 

lib.  1.  c  13.  p.  16.     Id.  MagD.  Moral,  lib.  1.  c.S.p.  151.     Ibid, 
c  35.  p.  1G9.     Id.  Eudem.  lib.  2.  c  1.  p.  204.  -  Id.  Mago. 

Moral,  lib.  I.e.  5.  p.  151.  •  See  Dote  XXIV.  at  the  end  of 

the  Tolume.         '  Aristot.  Mag.  Moral,  c.  Si.  p.  170.         "  Id.  de 
Mor.  lib.  6.  c  6.  p.  76;  c.  8.  p.  79. 
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US  act^  it  is  no  more  than  a  sound  judgment.' 
Lastly,  opinion  envelops  itself  in  doubts,^  and 
often  leads  us  into  error. 

Of  all  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  wisdom  is  the 
most  eminent,  and  prudence  the  most  useful.  As 
there  is  nothing  so  great  in  the  universe  aa  the  uni- 
verse itself,  the  sages,  who  ascend  to  its  origin,  and 
study  the  incorruptible  essence  of  all  beings,  are 
entitled  to  the  first  rank  in  our  esteem.  Such  were 
Anaxagoras  and  Thales.  They  have  transmitted  to 
us  admirable  and  sublime  ideas,  but  which  are  of  no 
importance  to  our  happiness ;'  for  wisdom  has  only 
an  indirect  influence  on  morals.  That  consists 
wholly  in  theory,  prudence  entirely  in  practice.*  In 
a  &mily  we  frequently  see  the  master  confide  to  a 
faithful  steward  the  minute  particulars  of  domestic 
government,  that  he  may  ^pply  himself  to  more  im- 
portant affairs ;  thus  wisdom  absorbed  in  profound 
meditations,  relies  on  prudence  to  regulate  our  pro- 
pensities, and  to  govern  that  part  of  the  soul  in  which, 
as  I  have  said,  the  moral  virtues  reside.' 

This  part  is  every  moment  agitated  by  love,  hatred 
anger,  desire,  fear,  envy,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
passions,  the  seeds  of  which  we  bring  with  us  into  the 
world,  and  which  are  of  themselves  deserving  neither 
of  censure  nor  prtuse.*    Their  motions,  which  are 

"  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  6.  cap.  11.  p.  81.  '  Id.  Magn.  Mor. 
lib.  1.  c  35.  p.  170.  'Id.deMoT.lib.  6.  c.  7.  p.  78;  cap.  13. 
p.  8^  *  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  *  Aristot 

Maga.  Hoi.  lib.  I.  c.  35.  p.  171  et  173.  '  Id.  de  Mot.  lib.  2. 
c.  4.  p.21. 
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caused  by  the  attraction  of  pleaBure  or  the  fear  of 
pain,  are  almost  always  irregular  and  fatal.  NoWj  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  want  or  excess  of  exercise 
destroys  the  power  of  the  body,  so  does  a  passionate 
emotion,  either  too  violent  or  too  weak^  lead  astray 
the  mind,  leaving  it  either  short  of,  or  urging  it  be- 
yond, the  marie  it  ought  to  have  in  view,  whilst  a  well- 
regulated  emotion  conducts  it  naturaUy  to  the  object.' 
It  is  the  medium  therefore  between  two  viciousaffec- 
tions  that  constitutes  a  virtuous  sentiment.*  L^  us 
give  an  example :  Cowardice  fears  every  thing,  and 
errs  by  deficiency :  presumption  fears  nothing,  and 
errs  by  excess :  courage,  which  adopts  the  medium 
between  the  two,  fears  only  when  it  is  necessary  to 
fear.  Thus  passions  of  the  same  nature  produce  in 
us  threedifferent  affections,  two  vicious,  and  theother 
virtuous.'  Thus  do  the  iporal  virtues  arise  from  the 
very  bosom  of  the  passions,  or  rather  they  are  no 
other  than  passions  restrained  wiUiin  due  limits. 

Aristotle  now  shewed  us  a.  writing  in  three  co- 
lumns, where  most  of  the  virtues  were  respectively 
placed  between  their  two  extremes :  I  took  from  it 
the  following  extract  for  the  instruction  of  Lysis : 

finsM.  Matium.  D^tct  ht  tht  Mcr  txtrtme- 

Audacity  or  Raabness  Courage  Covnrdice 

loteniperanca  Temperance  Insensibiliiy 

Prodigality  Liberality  Avarice 

OstenUtion    .  MagniGceoce  Panimony 

MagDaaimity  MsauDeBs 

Apathy  Mildneas  IrriUbiUty 

•  Arislol.  de  Mor.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  p.  IB.  "See  note  XXV.  at 
end  of  the  rolume.        ■  AristoL  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c  8.  p.  26. 
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Bkmi. 

Mtdiim. 

DefidbUkeptl^ttt 

Boarting 

Truth 

DittnmnUtioD 

BuflboMTj 

Pleauatry 

Biuticity 

Flattery 

Friendnhip 

Hatted 

Stupor 

Modesty 

Impudence 

Enry 

Cr«ft 

Prudence 

80.pidi». 

Here  we  find  liberality  placed  between  avarice 
and  prodigality,  and  friendship  between  aversion  or 
hatredj  and  complaisance  or  flattery.'  As  prudence 
by  its  nature  is  a  property  of  the  rational,  and  by  its 
functions  of  the  irrational,  sou],  it  was  accompanied 
by  craft,  which  is  a  vice  of  the  heart,  and  stupidity, 
which  is  a  menial  defect.  Temperance  13  opposed  to , 
intemperance,  which  is  its  excess :  insensibility  has 
been  chosen  for  the  other  extreme,  because,  said 
Aristotle,  men  never  err  by  deficiency  in  matters  of 
pleasure,  unless  they  are  insensible.  You  discover, 
added  he,  some  vacancies  in  this  table;  it  is  because 
our  language  has  not  words  proper  to  express  all  the 
affections  of  our- souls :  thus,  for  example,  it  has  none 
to  characterize  the  virtue  opposite  to  envy,  though  it 
be  recognised  in  the  indignation  that  every  honest 
mind  experiences  at  the  success  of  the  wicked.*" 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  two  vices  corresponding  to 
a  virtue  may  be  more  or  less  remote  from  it  without 
ceasing  to  be  blameable.  A  man  may  be  more  or  less 
cowardly,  more  or  less  prodigal ;  there  is  but  one  only 

*  Arialot  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  p.  34.  Id.  Eudem.  lib.  %  c.  3. 
p.  406 ;  et  c.  7.  p.  «5.  •  See  note  XXVI.  at  ihp  end  of  tbe 

Tolume.  *  AriEtot.  de  Mor.  lib.  S.  cap.  7.  p.34.  Id.  Eudem. 
lib.  S.  c.  3.  p.  200;  et  c.  7.  p.  325. 
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manner  in  which  he  can  be  perfectly  liberal  or  cou- 
rageous ;  accordingly  we  have  very  few  words  in 
our  language  to  signify  each  virtue,  but  a  consider- 
able number  for  every  vice.  Hence  the  Pythago- 
reans say,  that  evil  partakes  of  the  nature  of  infinite, 
and  good  of  the  nature  of  finite.' 

But  what  shall  discover  this  good,  which  is  almost 
imperceptible  amid  the  evils  that  surround  it  ?  Pru- 
dence, which  I  shaU  sometimes  call  right  reason, 
because,  uniting  the  light  of  experience  to  the  natu- 
ral light  of  reason,  it  rectifies  the  one  by  the  other.^ 
The  function  of  prudence  is  to  point  out  to  us  the 
track  in  which  we  are  to  walk,  and  to  restrain  as 
much  as  possible  such  of  our  passions  as  might  in- 
duce us  to  wander  into  the  adjoining  paths ;'  for  it 
is  her  duty  to  signify  her  commands  to  them  :  she 
is  to  them  what  an  architect  is  to  the  workmen  who 
labour  under  him.' 
Prudence  deliberates  on  all  occasions  on  the  advan- 
'  tages  we  should  pursue,  advantages  difficult  to  know, 
and  whi'ch  should  be  relative  not  only  to  ourselves, 
but  to  our  relations,  our  friends,  and  fellow -citizens.* 
Deliberationshouldbefollowed  by  a  voluntary  choice, 
without  which  it  would  deserve  only  indulgence  or 
pity.'  The  choice  is  free  whenever  we  are  not  con- 
strained to  act  agtunstourjudgmentbyextemalforce, 
or  hurried  avray  by  an  excuseable  ignorance.*  Thus, 

■  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  p.  iS.  Id.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  I. 
«.39.p.  1S3.  Md.  deMor.Ub.S.  c.  l.g,&c  *  Id.Mago. 
Hor.  lib.  I.  c.  18.  p.  1&8.  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  35.  p.  173.  •  Id.  d* 
Mor.  fib.  1.  c  6.  p.  &  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c  1.  p.  28.  *  Id. 
ilnd.cl«t2. 
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an  action^  the  object  of  which  h  honourable,  should 
be  preceded  by  deliberation  and  by  choice,  to  render 
it,  properly  speaking,  an  act  of  virtue ;  and  this  act, 
by  frequent  repetition,  forms  in  our  minds  a  habit 
which  I  call  virtue.^ 

We  are  now  able  to  distinguish  what  Nature  has 
done  for  us,  and  what  sound  reason  has  added  to  her 
work.  Nature  neither  gives  nor  denies  us  any  vir- 
tue. She  grants  us  only  faculties,  leaving  the  use 
of  them  to  ourselves.'  While  she  has  sowed  in  our 
hearts  the  seeds  of  every  passion,  she  has  implanted 
there  the  princiidefl  of  every  virtue.^  We  receive, 
consequently,  at  our  birth,  an  aptitude  more  or  less 
approaching  to  a  virtuous  disposition,  a  propensify 
more  or  less  strong  towards  what  is  good  and  just.' 

Hence  we  iaa.y  perceive  an  essential  difference 
between  what  we  sometimes  denominate  natural 
virtue,  and  virtue  property  so  tAHed."  The  former 
is  that  aptitude,  that  propensity  I  have  mentioned, 
asortof.iostinct  which,  unenlightened  as  yet  by  rea- 
son, wavers  between  good  and  evit.  The  latter  is 
the  same  instinct,  constantly  directed  towards  good 
by  right  reesoi,  and  always  acting  with  knowledge, 
choice,  and  perseverance.' 

I  conclude  from  hence  that  virtue  is  a  habit 
formed,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  guided 

^  Aiiriot.  da  Mor.  lib.  S.  &  L  p.  18 ;  c  4.  p.  31.  '  Id.  iUd. 
k  Id.  HagD.  Mor.  lib.  t.  c.  7.  p.  184.  '  U.  de  Mot.  lib.  Sv 

c  13.  p.  84.    Id.  Magn.  Mor.  ibid.  -  Id.  Mag.  Mor.  lib.  1. 

0.  35.  p.  171.  Id.  dt  Mot.  p.  84.  ■  Id.  da  Mor.  1^  1  e.  & 
p.  SI. 
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by  prudence;  or,  if  you  will,  it  is  a  natural  impulse 
towards  good  actions,  transfbnned  by  prudence 
into  a  habit." 

Several  consequences  arise  naturally  from  these  , 
ideas.  It  is  in  our  power  to  be  virtuous,  since  we 
all  possess  the  aptitude  to  become  bo  ;'  but  it  does 
not  depend  on  any  of  us  to  be  the  most  virtuous  of 
men,  unless  that  individual  has  received  from  Nature 
the  dispositions  requisite  to  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion.' * 

Since  prudence  forms  in  us  the  habit  of  virtue,  all 
thevirtues  become  herwork;  whence  it  follows,  that 
in  a  mind  docile  to.  her  dictates,  not  a  virtue  but  pre- 
sents and  places  itself  in  its  proper  rank,  and  not  one 
wiO  be  found  in  opposition  to  another/  In  such  a 
mind,  too,  we  must  discover  a  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween reason  and  the  passions,  since  the  former 
commands,  and  the  latter  always  obey.' 

But  how  can  we  assure  ourselves  of  this  harmony, 
or  flatter  ourselves  that  we  possess  such  virtue? 
First,  by  a  secret  sentiment,'  and  next  by  the  pain  or 
pleasure  we  experience.  If  this  virtue  be  not  yet 
matured,  the  sacrifices  it  requires  will  afflict  us;  if 
complete,  those  sacrifices  will  afibrd  us  the  purest 
joy ;  for  virtue  has  its  voluptuousness.' 

It  is  impossible  for  children  to  be  virtuous ;  they 

■■  AriatoL  de  Mor.  c.  6.  p.  33.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  35.  p.  171. 
f  Id.  do  Mor.  lib.  3.c.  7.  p.  33.  Id.  Hign.  Mor.  lib.  I.  c.  9. 
p.  153.  *  Id.  MagD.  Hor.  lib.  I.  c.  13.  p.  155.  '  Id.  de 

Mor.  lib.  S.  c.  13.  p.  84.  Id.  Haga.  Mor.  lib.  3.  c  3.  p.  174. 
■  Id.  Magn.  Mot.  lib.  %  c.  7.  p.  184.  ■  Id.  ibid.  lib.  2.  c  la 

p.  180.        ■  Id.  deMoT.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  p.  19 ;  lib.  10.  c.  7.  p.  137. 
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are  alike  unable  to  distinguish  or  to  prefer  their  real 
good.  Yet,  as  it  is  essential  to  cherish  in  them  the 
natural  propensity  they  have  to  virtue,  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  virtuous  actions.* 

Prudence  always  conducting  itself  by  wise  and 
good  motives,  and  each  virtue  requiring  perseve- 
rance, many  actions,  which  seem  worthy  of  commen- 
dation, lose  all  their  value  when  we  investigate  the 
principle  that  produced  them.'  Some  expose  them- 
selves to  great  dangers  from  the  hope  of  great  adnui- 
tage;  others  through  fear  of  censure.  These  men 
are  not  courageous.  Take  ambition  from  the  for- 
merj  and  shame  from  the  latter,  they  possibly  will 
prove  arrant  cowards.* 

The  man  who  is  hurried  away  by  revenge  is  not 
to  be  called  courageous ;  he  is  a  wild  boar  rushing 
on  the  spear  that  has  wounded  him.  Nor  is  this 
appellation  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  are  agi- 
tated by  unruly  passions,  and  whose  courage  takes 
fire  and  extinguishes  with  them.  Who  then  is  the  - 
courageous  man  ?  He  who,  influenced  by  good  and 
wise  motives,  and  guided  by  sound  reason,  knows  the 
danger,  fears  it,  yet  bravely  hastens  to  meet  it  *         < 

Aristotle  applied  the  same  principles  to  Justice, 
temperance,  and  the  other  virtues.  He  went  through 
them  all  in  detail,  and  followed  them  in  their  subdi- 
visions, fixing  their  extent  and  boundaries;  for  he 
showed  usinwhatmanner.underwhatcircumstances, 

■  Aristol.  de  Mor.  lib.  2.  c  1.  p.  18.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  3. 
■Id.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  I.  c.  2l.p.  160.  ■  Id.de  Mor.  lib.  3. 
c.  II.  p.  3a     Id.  Eudem.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  p.  220. 
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aDd  on  what  objects,  it  vraa  the  province  of  each  of 
them  to  act,  or  to  suspend  their  operations.  As  he 
proceeded,  he  gave  us  his  opinion  on  a  multitude  of 
questions,  concemingwhich  philosophers  are  divided, 
respecting  the  nature  of  our  duties.  These  particu- 
hra,  which  are  often  but  hinted  at  in  his  vfmks,  and 
which  I  cannot  here  unfold,  brought  him  back  to  the 
motives  that  should  attach  us  inviolably  to  virtue. 

Let  us  consider  virtue,  said  he  one  day,  in  its 
rdations  to  ourselves  and  others.  The  virtuous  man , 
findshis  enjoyment  in  dwelling  and  living  with  him- 
self. You  will  find  in  his  soul  neither  the  renuH^e 
nor  tumults  which  agitate  the  vicious.  He  is  happy  in 
the  recollection  of  Uie  good  be  has  done,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  that  he  may  yet  have  it  in  his  power  to  do.^ 
He  enjoys  his  own  esteem,  by  obtaining  the  esteem 
of  others;  he  seems  to  act  only  for  them;  he  vrill 
even  resign  to  them  the  most  splendid  employments, 
if  he  be  persuaded  that  they  can  discharge  the  duties 
of  them  better  than  himself."  His  whole  life  is  spent 
in  useful  activity,'  and  all  his  actions  ori^nate  in  some 
particular  virtue :  he  therefore  possesses  happiness, 
which  consists  only  in  a  series  of  virtuous  actions.* 
I  have  been  speaking  of  the  happiness  arising 
from  an  active  life,  dedicated  to  the  duties  of  society. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  happiness  of  a  superior 
order,  exclusively  reserved  for  the  small  number  of 

*  Aiistot  d«  Mcff.  lib.  9.  c.  4.  p.  130.  *  Id.  Maga.  Hot. 

lib.  3.  c.  13.  p.  102.  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  187.  •  Id.  da 

Mor.  lib.  1 .  c.  0.  p.  9.  lib.  la  c.  0  et  7.     Id.  Magn.  Moral.  Kb. 
1.  c.  4.  p.  lao. 
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sagea  who,  far  from  the  tumult  of  aSaira,  resign 
themselves  to  a  life  of  contemplation.  As  they  have 
divested  themselves  of  every  thing  mortal  in  our  na- 
ture, and  only  hear,  as  it  were,  the  distant  murmur 
of  the  passions,  all  is  peace  and  silence  in  their  souls, 
except  in  that  part  which  possesses  the  prerogative 
of  command,  a  divine  portion,  whether  we  call  it  in- 
telligenceorhy  any  other  name,'perpetuaUyemployed 
in  meditating  on  the  divine  nature  and  on  the  essence 
of  beings.'  They  who  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  this 
intelligence  are  more  especially  favoured  by  the 
Deity ;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  all  nature  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  bestows  some  attention  on '  human 
affairs,  with  what  a  favourable  eye  must  he  regard 
those  who,  after  his  example,  place  all  their  happi- 
ness in  a  contemplation  of  eternal  truths  !^ 

In  the  conversations  held  in  presence  of  Lysis, 
Isocrates  pleased  his  ear,  Aristotle  enlightened  his 
mind,  and  Plato  inflamed  his  soul.  The  latter  some- 
times explained  to  him  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  or 
laid  before  him  the  plan  of  his  own  ideal  republic ;  at 
others  he  made  him  sensible  that  no  real  elevation,  no 
perfectindependence,  can existbutina  virtuous  mind. 
More  frequently  still  he  demonstrated  to  him,  at 
length,  that  happiness  consists  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  sovereign  good,  which  is  no  other  than  God  ' 
Thus,  while  other  philosophers  held  out  no  recom- 

'Id.de  Mor.  lib.  10.  c.  7.  p.  138.  Md.  Eudem,  lib.  7. 

c  15.  p.  201.  Id.  MagD.  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  3S.  p.  170.  '■Aristot. 
de  Mor.  lib.  10.  c.  8.  p.  139;  c.  9.  p.  140.  >  PUt.  de  Hep. 

lib.  6.  p.  509,  &c.     Brock.  Histor.  Critic.  Philos.  I.i.  p,731- 
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pense  for  virtue  but  the  public  esteem  and  the  tnn' 
eient  happiness  of  this  life>  Plato  presented  him 
with  a  nobler  support. 

Virtue^  said  he,  proceeds  from  God;'  you  can 
acquire  it  only  by  knowing  yourself,  by  obtaining 
wisdom,  and  preferring  yourself  to  what  only  apper- ' 
tains  to  you.  Follow  me  in  my  reasoning.  Lysis. 
Your  person,  your  beauty,  your  riches,  are  yours^ 
but  do  not  constitute  you.  Man  consists  wholly  in 
his  soul.'  To  learn  what  he  is,  and  what  he  ought  to 
do,  he  must  consider  himself  inhis  tntellectual  powers, 
in  that  part  of  the  soul  in  which  sparkles  a  ray  of  the 
divine  wisdom,"  a  pure  light,  which  wilt  insensibly 
conduct  his  view  to  the  source  from  whence  it  ema- 
nates. When  he  has  fixed  his  eyes  on  Ibis,  and  shall 
have  contemplated  that  eternal  standard  of  all  perfec- 
tions, he  will  feel  that  it  is  his  most  important  interest 
to  imitate  them  inhis  own  conduct,  and  to  assimilate 
himself  to  the  Divinity,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  so  faint  a  copy  to  approach  so  sublime  a  moral. 
God  is  the  measure  of  every  thing;' there  is  nothing 
good  or  estimable  in  the  world  but  what  has  some 
conformity  with  him.  He  is  sovereignly  wise,  holy, 
and  just;  and  the  only  means  of  resembling  and 
pleasing  him  is  by  filling  our  minds  with  wisdom, 
justice,  and  holiness." 

C^led  to  this  high  destiny,  place  youraelf  in  the. 
situation  of  those,  who,  as  the  sages  say,  by  their  vir- 

*  put  in  Men.  t.  ii.  p.  99  et  100.  '  Id.  in  Aldb.  1. 1.  ii. 

p.  ISO  et  131.  "Id.  ibid.  p.  133.  <■  Id.  de  Leg.  )ib.4.  t.ii. 
p.ns.        *  Id.  in  Tbeet.  t  i.  p.  17S.    Id.  de  Leg.  ibid. 
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tues  unite  the  heavens  with  the  earth,  the  goda  with 
men.'  Let  your  life  afford  the  happiest  of  condi- 
tions to  yourself,  and  the  sublimest  spectacle  to 
others,  that  of  a  soul  in  which  all  the  virtues  are  in 
perfect  harmony.' 

I  have  often  spoken  to  you  of  the  consequences 
resulting  from  tliese  truths,  bound  together,  if  I  may 
venture  the  expression,  by  reasons  of  iron  and  of 
adamant ; '  but  I  must  remind  you,  before  I  conclude, 
that  vice,  foeddes  that  it  degrades  the  soul,  is,  sooner 
or  late,  consigned  to  the  punishment  it  merits. 

God,  as  it  has  been  said  before  our  time,  passes 
through  the  whole  universe,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  beings.* 
Justice  attends  his  steps,  ready  to  punish  offences 
committed  against  the  divine  law.  The  humble  and 
modest  man  finds  his  happiness  in  observing  this 
law ;  the  vain  man  disregards  it,  and  God  abandons 
him  to  his  passions.  For  a  time  he  retains  his  conT 
sequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vulgar ;  but  vengeance 
quickly  overtakes  him :  and  should  she  spare  him 
in  this  world,  she  pursues  him  with  redoubled  fury 
in  the  next.*  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  obtaining  ho- 
nours, and  the  applauses  of  men,  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  distinguish  ourselves,  but  by  labouring 
for  the  approbation  of  that  dread  tribunal  which 
shall  judge  us  after  death  with  inflexible  justice.' 

'  Plat.  ID  Qor;.  t.  i.  p.  609.  "  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  L  ii.  p. 

403. '  '  Id.  ia  Oorg.  p.  600.  *  See  nole  XX VII.  at  tbe  end 
of  the  volui&e.  ■  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  4.  t  ii.  p.  710.  '  Id.  in 
QoTg.  t.  i.  p.  SS6. 
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Lysis  was  now  seventeen ;  his  soul  was  fufl  of 
passion,  and  his  imagination  lively  and  brilliant :  he 
expressed  himself  with  equal  facility  and  grace.  His 
firiends  never  ceased  to  extot  these  advantages,  and 
were  continually  reminding  him  of  the  constraint 
under  which  he  hitherto  had  Uved  both  by  their  rail- 
lery and  their  example.  Philotimus  said  to  him  one 
day :  Children  and  young  people  were  much  more 
strictly  educated  formerly  than  at  present.  They 
worenothingbutslightdothingtoguardthemagainst ' 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  satisfied  the 
cravings  of  hunger  with  the  most  ordinary  sort  of 
food.  When  in  the  streets  with  their  masters  and 
relaUons,  they  appeared  with  down-cast  eyes,  and  a 
modest  carriage.  They  dared  not  utter  a  word  in 
presence  of  aged  persons,  and  were  kept  in  such 
rigorous  subjection  to  decency,  that)  when  seated, 
they  would  have  blushed  to  advance  one  knee  before 
the  other/  And  what  was  the  result  of  these  clown- 
ish manners  ?  demanded  Lysis.  These  unpolished 
men,  answered  Philotimus,  defeated  the  Persians, 
and  saved  Greece.  We  should  defeat  them  stiU.  I 
doubt  that  much,  when  at  the  festivals  of  Minerva 
I  see  our  youth  scarcely  able  to  bear  the  weight  of 
a  buckler,  and  performing  our  warlike  dances  with 
so  much  eleganceand  effeminacy.' 

Philotimus  next  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  a 
young  man,  who,  both  in  his  language  and  dress, 
deviated  from  all  the  rules  of  respect  due  to  society. 

■  Aristooh.  ia  Nub.  v.  860,  &c.        "  Id.  ibid. 
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AU  his  companions  apjdaud  him,  sud  Lysis.  And 
all  men  of  sense  condemn  him,  replied  Philotirout. 
But  by  these  senuble  persons,  said  Lysis,  do  you 
mean  those  old  men  who  are  acquainted  with  no- 
thing but  their  ancient  customs,  and  who,  destitute 
of  all  indulgence  for  our  foibles,  expect  us  to  be  born 
ei^ty  years  old  ? '  They  have-one  way  of  thinking, 
and  their  grand-children  another.  Who  is  to  decide  i 
Yourself,  answered  Philotimus.  Without  recurring 
to  our  principles  relative  to  the  respect  and  affection 
we  owe  to  the  authors  of  our  being,  I  shall  suppose 
that  you  are  obliged  to  travel  in  remote  countries : 
wiir  you  choose  a  road  vrithout  knowing  whether  it 
be  passable,  whether  it  lies  through  immense  deserts 
and  barbarous  nations,  and  whether'  it  be  not  in 
certain  places  infested  by  robbers  ? — It  would  be 
certainly  imprudent  to  expose  oneself  to  such  dan- 
gers. I  would  take  a  guide. — Lysis,  observe  that 
old  men  have  reached  the  goal  of  the  career  you  are 
about  to  run,  a  career  at  once  highly  difficult  and 
dangerous.*  I  understand  you,  said  Lysis,  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  error. 

In  tiie  mean  time  the  success  of  the  public  orators 
excited  his  ambition.  Having  accidentally  heard 
some  sophist  making  long  harangues  on  politics  at 
the  Lycffium,  he  thought  himself  quali6ed  to  instruct 
the  Athenians.  He  warmly  condemned  the  existing 
administration ;  and,  hke  most  of  the  youth  of  his 
'  own  age,  impatiently  waited  for  the  moment  when  be 

'  Menand.  ap.  Terent.  ia  HeauloD.  acL  2.  sceo.  I.        *PlaL  da 
Rep.  lib.  \.  u  ii.  p.  328. 
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should  be  allowed  to  mount  the  rostrum.  His  &ther 
dispelled  this  allusion  in  the  same  manner  that 
Socrates  convinced  a  younger  brother  of  Plato  of  his 
incapacity  to  govern  the  state. 

My  son^  said  he  to  him,'  I  understand  that  you 
-are  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  obtain  the  principal 
direction  of  the  government. — I  was,  indeed  .thinking 
of  it,  answered  Lysis,  with  emotion. — It  is  a  noble 
project  If  it  succeeds,  you  will  have  it  in  your 
power  to  be  useful  to  your  relations,  to  your  friends, 
and  to  your  country  ;  your  fame  will  be  spread,  not 
only  among  the  Athenians,  but  throughout  Greece, 
and  possibly,  like  that  of  Themistocles,  among  the 
barbarous  nations. 

At  these  words  the  young  man  felt  his  heart  palpi- 
tate with  joy.  To  obtain  this  glory,  resumed  Apol- 
lodorus,  is  it  not  necessary  to  render  important  ser- 
vices to  the  republic  ? — Doubtless. — What  is  the  first 
benefit,  then,  that  Athens  will  receive  from  you? 
Lysis  was  silent,  in  order  to  prepare  his  answer. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  Apollodorus  continued  : — 
If  the  matter  in  question  were  to  raise  the  family 
of  your  friend,  you  would  first  think  of  enriching  it; 
in  like  manner  you  will  strive  to  augment  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state. — Such  is  my  idea. — Tell  me,  then, 
what  is  their  present  amount,  whence  they  proceed, 
which  are  the  particular  branches  that  you  deem 
capable  of  augmentation,  and  which  those  that  have 
been  totally  neglected  ?     You  have  reflected,  no 

'  XcD.  Mem.  lib.  J.  p.  772, 
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doubt,  on  all  this  ? — No,  fother,  1  have  never  even 
thought  of  it. — You  know,  at  least,  the  application 
that  is  made  of  the  public  treasure ;  and  It  is  cer- 
tunly  your  intention  to  retrench  all  superfluous  ex- 
penses.— I  must  own  that  I  have  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  this  ardcle  than  to  the  former. — Well,  then, 
since  we  know  nothing  either  of  the  receipt  or  the. 
expenditure,  let  us  ky  aside,  for  the  present,  our  pro- 
ject of  procuring  new  resources  for  the  republic. — 
But  it  is  possible,  father,  to  obtain  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  enemy. — I  admit  it;  but  that  depends 
on  the  advantages  you  shall  gain  over  him ;  and  to 
obtain  them,  must  you  not,  before  you  determine  on  , 
war,  compare  the  forces  you  propose  to  employ  with 
those  he  will  oppose  to  them  ? — You  are  right. — 
Tell  me,  then,  what  is  the  state  of  our  army  and  navy, 
ae  well  as  that  of  the  troops  and  ships  of  the  enemy. 
— It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  an  account  of 
this  immediately. — You  have  it  perhaps  in  writing ; 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  it. — No,  I  have  it  not. 

I  can  suppose,  resumed  ApolkHlorus,  that  you 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  apply  yourself  to  such  cal- 
culations ;  but  the  fortresses  that  defend  our  frontiers 
have  undoubtedly  fixed  your  attention.  You  know 
how  many  soldiers  we  maintain  in  all  these  different 
posts ;  you  know  likewise  that  certain  places  are  not 
sufficiently  secure;  that  others  stand  in  no  need  of 
being  fortified ;  and  you  wiU  declare  in  the  general 
assembly  that  Buchagarrison  should  be  reinforced,and 
another  removed. — For  my  part,  I  shall  say  that  they 
ought  all  to  be  removed ;  for  they  discharge  their 
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mised,  among  other  things,  in  presence  of  the  altars, 
never  to  dishonour  the  anns  of  the  repulse,  or  to 
quit  his  post;  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  countpy,  and 
to  leave  it  more  flourishing  than  he  had  found  it.' 

During  that  whole  year  he  never  went  out  of 
Athens ;  he  watched  over  the  safety  of  the  city,  assi- 
duously mounted  guard,and  inuredhimself  to  military 
discipline.  At  the  banning  of  the  following  year,' 
on  his  repairing  to  the  theatre  where  the  general 
assembly  was  held,  the  people  bestowed  commenda- 
tions on  his  conduct,  and  returned  him  his  lance 
and  shield.  Lysis  immediately  departed,  and  was 
successively  employed  ui  the  fortresses  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  Attica. 

Returning  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  another 
essential  formality  to  undergo.  I  have  already  said, 
that  he  was  enrolled  in  his  infancy,  and  in  presence 
of  his  iamily,  in  tiie  register  of  the  curia  of  which  his 
father  was  a  member.  This  act  testified  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  birth.  Another  was  now  requisite  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 

The  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  is  well  known,  are 
distributed  into  a  certain  number  of  divisions  or  dis- 
tricts, which  form  ten  tribes.  At  the  head  of  each 
district  is  a  detnarch,  a  magistrate  whose  office  it  is 
to  convene  its  members,  and  to  keep  the  register 
which  contains  their  names.'    The  family  of  Apollo- 

'  Lycurg.  ■dvers.  Leocr.  part  ii.  p.  157.  Ulp.  ia  Demoilh. 
da  Fals.  Leg.  p.  301.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  198.  Philostr.  Vit. 
ApoU..Ub.4.  C.S1.  p.  160.  ^Aristol.  ap.  Harpocr.  inOcpivoX. 
'  Haipocr.  in  ^nfutfx. 
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donis  belonged  to  the  district  of  Cephissta,  which 
appertains  to  the  tribe  Erechtheis.''  In  this  town  we 
found  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  the  right 
of  voting  in  its'assemblies.  ApoUodorus  presented 
his  son  to  them,  together  with  the  act  by  which  he 
had  already  been  admitted  into  his  curia.'  After  the 
suffrages  were  taken,  the  name  of  Lysis  was  entered 
in  the  register."  But  as  this  is  here  the  only  record 
which  can  ascertain  tlie  age  of  a  citizen,  to  the 
name  of  Lysis,  son  of  Apollodoras,  was  added  that 
of  the  first  archon,  not  only  of  the  current  year,  but 
of  the  preceding  one."  From  this  ipoment  Lysis 
possessed  the  privil^e  of  attending  at  the  public 
assemblies,  of  aspiring  to  the  offices  of  magistracy, 
andof  disposing  of  his  fortune  as  he  pleased,  should 
he  happen  to  lose  his  fether." 

On  our  return  to  Athens,  we  repaired  a  second 
time  to  the  little  tem[de  of  Agraulos,  where  Lysis, 
clad  iu  armour,  repeated  the  oath  he  had  taken  there 
two  years  before.' 

I  shaU  only  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  education 
of  the  girls.  According  to  their  different  conditions 
in  life,  they  are  taught  to  read,  write,  sew,  spin,  pre- 
pare the  wool  fordothing,  and  to  superintend  domes- 
tic concerns.^  Such  as  are  of  the  first  femilies  of  the 
republic  are  brought  up  with  more  refinement.    As 

k  Ibkiu,   ap.   Haq>ocr.   io  Ki)f  i)c-  '  Demoatb.    in   Leoch. 

p.  1048.  >  Id.  ibid.  p.  1047.  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  ■  Arietot. 
,ap.  Harpocr.  id  Srpar.  "  Suid.  in  AtSiapx-  '  P<>"-  ''!*•  8. 

c  9.  ^  106.  Slob.  Serm.  41.  p.  243.  Pel.  Leg.  All.  p.  155. 
<  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  6.  p.  836  «t  840. 

VOL.  11.  H  H 
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they  appear  from  the  a^  of  ten,  and  sometimea 
from  that  of  Beven/  at  the  rdigious  ceremonies^ 
Bome  carrying  the  sacred  baskets  on  their  heads^ 
others  singing  bjrmni  or  perfwrniDg  dances,  diffe- 
rent masters  {veviously  instruct  tiiem  to  modulate 
their  roices,  and  r^ulate  their  steps.  In  goieral, 
mothers  exhort  their  daughters  to  conduct  them* 
sdves  with  prudence;'  but  they  pay  much  more 
attention  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  holding 
themselves  upright,  of  sinking  their  shoulders,  of 
compressing  their  bosoms  with  a  broad  riband,  of 
being  extremely  abstemious,  and  of  preventing,  by 
every  possible  means,'  a  (dumpness  which  might 
prove  injurious  to  elegance  of  shape  and  graceful 
motion.' 

'  ArtKoph.  in  Lyiiat.  t.  S4S.       •  Xen.  Mem.  p.  837.      '  M»> 
nnd.  «p.  Terent.  Iviadf.  act  S;  vcen.  3.  t.  31 , 
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NoT^  I. — CntP.  I. — P*«B  5. 

Or  Ae  PrivUtget  nutvaUy  grated  to  each  other  by  Lttictm  and 
the  Alltenian*. 

That  tbew  pHvilcgea  migbt  be  knawa  to  ill  persona  tngtged  in 
coramerce,  they  ware  «ngtKied  oa  tbree  columiu,  the  first  of  which 
w*s  plac«d  ia  the  Pirsus ;  the  lecond  at  the  Bospborui  of  Thrace ; 
and  the  third  at  the  ChnmeriaD  Boaptioras ;  that  is  to  uy ,  at  the 
bopmiog,  la  the  middle,  and  at  the  termftutioo  of  the  coarse  pur* 
wed  by  the  iradiDg  Tenets,  (tf) 

NoT«  II.— Chip.  hi. — Pao*  5S. 

OnSapph. 
Tea  part  of  the  Parian  CbMwUte  Irhiefa  iDentioDS  Sappho  is 
almost  entirely  obliterated  en  the  marble ;  (b>  bat  we  read  Ttry 
distinctly  that  she  fled,  and  embarked  for  Sidly,  It  was  not, 
therefore,  to  follow  Pbaon,  as  it  is  prefended,  that  she  went  to 
that  island.  It  is  probable  that  Alcaiu  engaged  her  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Pittacus,  and  that  she  was  baoithed  from  Mitylene, 
at  the  same  time  with  him  and  bis  partisans. 

Nor  III. — Same  Chap.— Paok  58. 
OnOtOi&o/SoppAo. 
Hesren  cehri  q»  pite  de  tot  Mntpirc, 
Oiii  svr  lui  seul  atliie  ces  beaux  yeux, 

(m)  Deawslb.  adr.  Leplia.  p.  AW.       (I)  Harmar.  Oioa.  epecb  97. 

tta2 
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Ces  doux  accefts  et  ce  (endre  loarire !  _ 
II  est  iffX  auz  dienz. 

De  veiDeeD  veioe  una  subtile  fl&me 
Court  dans  mon  seio  sitAt  que  je  te  Tina ; 
Et  daiiB  le  trouble  oil  s'egare  mon  &me 
Je  demeure  sans  voix. 

Je  o'enteudR  plus ;  ud  roile  est  aur  ma  Tue ; 
Je  rtve,  et  tombe  en  de  doucea  Ungueura ; 
Et  sans  baleine,  interdita,  ^perdue, 
Je  tremble,  je  me  meurs. 

On  reading  tbia  free  tranalation,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
fnendahip  of  the  Abb4  Deltlle,  it  will  easily  be  percdved  that  be 
has  thought  proper  te  avail  himself  of  that  of  Boileau,  aud  that 
bis  sole  object  was  to  give  some  idea  of  the  species  of  measure 
iorented,  or  at  least  frequently  employed,  by  Sappho.  lo  the 
greater  part  of  her  works  each  strophe  was  composed  of  heudeca- 
■yllabic  verses ;  that  is,  verses  of  elerea  syllables,  and  closed  by 
a  verse  of  five  eyilables. 

NoTB  IT. — Chap.  v. — Paoe  70. 


Clbaxckus  of  Solos,  dted  by  Athenieus,  (c)  relates  a  fact 
capable  of  rraderiag  the  purity  of  the  morals  of  Epaminondaa 
suspected ;  but  this  fact,  which  is  only  obscurely  hinted,  would 
contradict  the  united  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  and  can  by  no 
qaeana  be  reconciled  with  the  rigid  pnodples  from  which  this  great 
man  never  deviated,  even  in  the  most  critical  circnmstanrea. 


Note  v.— Ch4f.  ix.— Paqb  141. 

On  the  Time  of  ctUbratmg.tht  greater  FeatmaU  of  BaoAut. 

It  is  preaumed  that  the  greata  Dionyna,  or  Dionysia  of  the 

(c)  Atben.  Ub.  13.  c.  6.  p.  S90. 
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city,  b^an  on  the  12th  of  the  monih  Elapbeholion.  .(d)  lathe 
Moaad  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  the  year  in  qoestioo,  the^Sth 
of  the  month  Elaphebolion  fell  on  the  8th  of  April  of  the  Julian 
proleptic  year  363. 

Note  vi.— Chap,  xu.— Paob  173. 
On  the  Plan  of  Athem. 

I  THouflHT  it  not  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  ikelch 
of  a  plan  of  Athena,  relatively  to  th.e  time  in  which  I  suppose  Ana- 
charsis  to  have  travelled.  It  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  I  am  very 
far  from  being  able  to  warrant  its  esactneas. 

After  compaiing  what  ancient  authors  have  said  respecting 
the  topography  of  this  city,  with  what  modem  travellers  have 
imagined  they  discovered  in  its  ruins,  I  have  only  attempted  to 
ascertain,  as  accurately  as  I  was  able,  the  position  of  some  remark- 
able places  and  edifices.  To  accomplish  this,  it  wasfirst  necessary 
to  determine  in  what  quarter  the  forum,  called  the  agora,  that  is  to 
say,  market,  by  the  Greeks,  was  situated. 

In  all  the  Grecisn  cities  there  was  a  principal  place,  or  square, 
decorated  with  statues,  altars,  temples,  and  other  public  edifices, 
surrounded  by  shops,  and  filled  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  with 
the  provisions  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  The 
inhabitant^  resorted  thither  every  day.  The  twenty  thousand  citi- 
zens of  Athens,  says  Demosthenes,  (e)  never  cense  to  frequent 
the  fnram,  occupied  either  with  their  own  affairs,  or  with  those  of 
the  state. 

Among  ancient  authors,  T  have  preferred  the  testimonies  of 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  and  .^Ischines,  who  lived  at  ihe 
time  I  have  chosen.  Should  Pausanias  (f)  appear  in  some  de- 
gree to  difier  from  them,  I  apprize  tbq  reader  that  it  is  the  forum, 
as  it  existed  in  their  time,  and  ntit  that  he  Apeaks  of,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  inquiry.  The  same  answer  I  should  make  to 
those  who  might  oppose  passages  to  me,  relative  to  periods  too  re- 
mote from  the  time  of  which  I  ^leak. 

(0  Dodwel.  de  Cycl.  p.  S9B.  Id.  Add.  Thacjd.  p.  165.  CoruD.  Fut. 
Auk.  t.  ii.  p.  396  el  385.  (0  DemoWb.  id  Ariu<«.  p.  836.  (/)  PaotUi 
lib.  1. 
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T>i  PoRUM,  or  AooHc— The  position  aT  (his  pliee  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Mheequent  paisefe*.  ^fisehinei  uys,  (g)  "  Imt- 
fine  jonrself  in  the  Pvcih  (a  celebrated  portico),  for  in  tli« 
|onim  are  the  monuroeoti  of  jrour  giMt  achievements."  Lacian 
I'Dtroduces  seTeral  philosophers  in  one  of  his  dialogoet,  (A)  and 
BUtlcei  Plato  nj,  "  It  is  vonecessary'to  go  to  the  hoiijie  of  that 
woman  (Philosophy).  On  her  return  from  the  Academy,  she  will 
come,  according  to  custom,  to  the  Ceramicus,  in  order  to  walk  in 
the  Pcecile.'* — "  At  the  takinf  of  Athena,  by  Sylla,"  says  Plu- 
tarch, (i)  "  the  blood  spilt  in  the  forum  deluged  the  Ceramicus, 
wluch  is  within  the  gale  Dipylon ;  and  many  persons  affirm  that 
it  flowed  out  of  the  gate,  and  spread  eien  over  the  suburb." 

Hence  it  follows,  let,  that  this  place  was  situate  in  thequarter  of 
tbe  Ceramicus :  )dly,  that  it  was  near  the  gate  Dipylon,  (be  gatu 
which  led  to  the  Academy :  3dly,  that  the  Ptecile  wu  in  that  place. 

.£schines,  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  gives  us  clesrly  to 
undentand  that  the  Metrooo  was  likewise  in  that  place.  This 
was  an  enclosure  and  temple,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
Within  its  predncte  also  stood  the  palace  of  the  senate,  a  circum- 
stance confirmed  by  many  passages.  (A) 

Next  to  the  Metroon,  I  have  placed  the  edifices  and  monuroenta 
immediately  indicated  by  Pausanias,  (t)  as'theTbolus,  the  statues 
of  the  Eponytni,  Ac.  Taking  Herodotus  (m)  for  my  guide,  I 
have  placed  there  the  temple  of  jEacus ;  and  following  Demosthe- 
nes, (n)  the  Leocorion,  a  temple  built  in  honour  of  the  daughters 
of  Leos,  who  formerly  sacrificed  tbemeelvee,  to  free  the  city  from 
the  plague. 

RoTAi.  PoBTtco. — I  have  placed  this  at  the  junction  of  (wo 
streets  leading  to  the  forum.  Tbe  first  is  pointed  out  by  Paosa- 
nias,  (o)  who  proceeds  from  this  portico  to  the  Metroon;  (he  ee- 
cond  by  an  ancient  awtbor,  (p)  who  positively  says,  that  from  the 
Ptecile  to  the  royal  portico,  that  is  to  say,  between  one  portico 
and  tbe  other,  we  meet  with  several  Herms,  or  statues  of  Mercury 
terminated  in  a  sheath. 

i»  MicUn.  I>  Ctniph.  p.  456.  (A)  Lnclui.  in  PiuaL  L  i.  p.  ML 

(I)  Plat.  Iq  StU.  1. 1,  p.  4G0.       (  ft)  JEtth.  In  Cledph.  p.  4GS.    FlM.  ViL  X. 
Wki.  (.  It.  p.  B4S.    Slid,  to  Uififtirr.    HerpMT.  Ip  t  KirfWb.  (I)  Pu- 

na, lib.  1.  c.  5-  p,  18.       (m)  HeroiM.  lib.  5.  c.  89.       (m)  DcBaith.  la  Conm. 
p.  11U9  el  1113.         (d)  Pansan.  lib.  I,  c.  3.        (Ji)  Ap.  Harpocr.  in  'EfvwL 
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PdClLI    AMD     PoRTieO    OV    THB    ROMM, Ttom     thlB     lut 

puugs,  X  have  pitced  the  Poecile  at  the  end  of  a  street,  wluch 
goes  from  the  RojrsI  Portico  to  the  forum,  and  at  one  end  of  the 
ooroera  of  the  afreet  fronting  the  fbnim.  Oa  the  oppoeite  cor- 
ner aboutd  be  an  edifice,  someliinet  called  (he  Portico  of  the 
HerniB,  and  aomelimef  rimply  by  the  same  uT  ihii  Herme.  (;) 
To  prove  that  it  waa  in  the  forum,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce 
two  testiinoDin.  Mneatmachua,  in  one  of  his  coroediea,  baa 
said,  "  Begooe  to  the  Agora,  to  the  Henna.'*  (r)— "  On  certain 
feativala,''  Bays  Xenophon,  (»)  "  it  is  fitting  thai  the  horaemen 
ahould  pay  due  bonoara  to  the  temple*  and  the  slatuea  in  the 
Agora.  They  ahall  b^n  ml  tbe  Hermae,  make  the  circuit  of 
the  Agors,  and  return  to  tbe  HennB."  I  have  hence  puppoaed, 
that  Ihia  portico  might  terminate  the  atreet  along  which  were 
ranged  a  aeries  of  Hermm, 

Tbe  Pmcile  was  in  the  forum  in  the  time  of  ^lachinea,  but 
was  90  no  longer  in  the  time  of  Pauaaaios,  who  apeaks  of  thia 
portico  prerioDs  to  hia  riaiting  the  Agora ;  {£)  alterations  had 
been  made,  therefore,  in  this  quarter,  I  suppose  that,  in  the 
age  when  Pansanias  lived,  one  part  of  the  ancient  forum  waa 
covered  with  hooaea ;  that  towards  its  soudtern  part  only  one 
street  waa  remaining,  in  whidi  were  the  senate-bouse,  the  Thotus, 
Ac ;  that  the  opposite  part  bad  eitended  towerda  the  north,  and 
that  the  Pwale  had  been  separated  from  it  by  bnildingH ;  for  the 
changes  I  hare  mentioned  had  not  remored  tbe  (brum  to  anoih^ 
part  of  the  city.  Pausanias  mentidns  it  aa  near  tbe  Pmcile,  and 
we  have  seen  that  in  the  time  of  Sylla  it  was  still  in  ihe  Cerami- 
cus,  near  to  the  gate  Dipylon. 

From  iheae  observations  it  will  not  be  difficolt  to  trace  out 
the  path  token  by  PauMoias.  From  the  Royal  Portico  he  fol. 
tows  a  street  extending  along  the  southern  part  of  the  ancient 
forum ;  he  retuma  by  the  seme  way,  and  viaits  some  monu- 
ments which  are  to  the  sonth-west  of  the  citadel,  such  as  an 
edifice  which  be  takes  for  tho  andent  Odeum  (p.  SO),  the  Eleu- 
unium  (p.   3fi),  &c.      He  iben   returns  to   tbe   Royal  Portico 

(ff>  £ack.  Id  CiMipk.  p.  4H.  Lfa.  la  Panel,  p.  398.  Demaalh.  la  U^. 
p.  651-  Mean.  Albeo.  Attic,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  (r)  Mneilm.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  9. 
c.  19.  p.  4M.  (t>  X«k  de  HasD.  Eqoit.  p.  Sffi.  (1)  Paawn.  lib.  U 

c.  16.  p.  36.  c.  IT.  p.  99. 
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(p.  36),  andfollowiDgthestreetofibeHenns.fintrepiirstotbePce' 
die,  and  afterward  to  the  forum  exisiipg  in  bis  time  (p.  39),  which, 
accordia^  to  appeareDces,  had  formed  part  of  the  ancient  one, or  at 
leaat  was  ai  no  great  dialance  from  it  I  should  be  much  inclined 
to  attribute  the  changes  it  had  undergone  to  the  Emperor  Adrian. 
On  leafing  the  Agora,  Pausaniai  procoeda  to  the  gymnasium  of 
Ptolemjr  ^p.  3S),  which  did  not  exist  in  the  age  referred  to  in  my 
work ;  and  from  thence  to  the  temple  of  Theseus,  which  is  still 
remaJDiiig.  The  distance  from  this  temple  to  one  of  the  points  of 
the  citadel  was  given  me  by  M.  Foncherot,  an  able  engineer,  who 
accompanied  the  Corote  de  Choiseul  Qouffier  into  Greece,  and 
who,  having  since  visited  the  antiqaities  of  Athens  a  second  time, 
has  been  so  obliging  as  to  communicate  to  me  alt  the  information 
he  has  acquired  from  an  ingpectioa  of  the  places. 

I  have  followed  Pausanias  as  far  as  the  Prytaneum  (p.  41). 
From  thence  he  appears  to  me  to  have  re-ascended  towards  the 
north-east,  where  he  finds  several  temples,  those  of  Serapis,  of 
Lucina,  and  of  Jupiter  Olympius  (p.  43).  He  then  turns  to  the 
eastward  and  traverses  a  quarter  which  is  without  the  city,  in  my 
plan,  and  which  belonged  to  it  in  his  time,  the  walls  having  been 
destroyed.  He  there  visits  the  gardens  of  Venus,  the  Cynosarges, 
and  the  Lyceum  (p.  44)  ;  and  afterwards  crosses  the  Ilissus,  and 
proceeds  lo  the  Stadium  (p.  45  et  4fi). 

I  have  not  accompanied  Pausanias  in  this  track,  because  several 
of  the  monuments  he  there  met  with  were  posterior  to  the  time  I 
have  chosen,  and  the  others  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  plan  of  the 
city  within  the  walls:  but  I  again  take  him  for  a  guide,  when,  oi^ 
bis  return  to  the  Prytaneum,  he  proceeds  to  the  citadel  by  the 
street  of  the  Tripods. 

Stxebt  of  the  Tkipodi. — I'his  street  received  its  name, 
according  to  Pausanias,  (u)  because  in  it  were  several  temples 
containing  tripods  of  bronze  in  honour  of  the  gods  ;  which  were 
dedicated  in  consequence  of  victories  gained  by  the  tribes  of 
Athens  in  competitions  of  music  and  dancing.  Now,  et  the 
Coot  of  the  citadel,  to  the  eastward,  several  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered  which  make  mention  of  such  victories,  (x) 
That    beautiful    structure,    known    at   present  by.  the  name  of 

•'  (b)  Paman.  lib.  i.  c.  90.  p.  46.         (x)  CiMndl.  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  99. 
Jd.  loicript.  in  Mol.  p.  ixvii. 
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(be  LaDlhein  or  DemoBthenes,  conatiluted  one  of  tbe  piimnpol 
otnatneDtB  of  the  atreeL  It  was  built  of  marble,  on  occasion  of 
the  prize  decreed  to  the  tribe  of  AcamaotiB,  aoder  tbe  arcbon- 
ship  of  Efsnelaa,  (y)  in  ibe  year  335  befoie  Chriat,  one  year 
after  Anacbusia  had  quitted  Athens.  Near  this  monument  an 
inscription  has  been  found  in  these  later  times,  given  among 
ihosecollected  by  Mr.  Chandler,  (z)  In  it  the  tribe  Pandionis 
decreed  a  column  to  be  erected,  in  the  edifice  belonging  to  them 
in  this  street,  for  an  Athenian  named  Nicias,  who  had  been 
their  choragua,  and  had  obtained  the  palm  at  tbe  feativals  of 
Bacchus,  and  at  those  named  Thargelia.  Il  further  declares, 
that  from  that  time  (from  tbe  arcboaship  of  Euclid,  in  the  year 
403  before  Christ),  the  names  of  auch  of  the  tribes  as  should 
gain  similar  advantages,  on  certain  festivals  mentioned  in  the 
decree,  should  be  inacribed  on  the  same  column. 

From  what  I  have  aaid,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  street  of  the 
Tripods  extended  along  the  eastern  nde  of  the  citadel. 

Thb  Odbdh  of  pRBicbEs. — At  the  end  of  the  street  I  have 
been  speaking  of^  and  before  be  came  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
Pausaaias  found  an  edifice  of  which  be  does  not  tell  us  the 
deatinatioD,  He  only  observes,  that  it  was  built  after  tbe  model 
of  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  and  that  having  been  burnt  by  SylU 
during  tbe  siege  of  Athens,  it  was  afterwards  rebuilL  (a)  Let 
us  compare  with  this  testimony  what  we  fiud  in  olher  authors 
concerning  the  ancient  Od^um  of  Athena.  This  theatre  (b)  was 
erected  by  Pericles,  (c)  andintended  for  musical  competiliomi:  (d) 
the  roof,  which  waa  constructed  of  the  masts  and  yards  of  the 
vessels  taken  from  the  Persians,  (e)  and  in  its  form  imitated  the 
tent  of  Xerxes,  (f)  was  supported  by  columns  of  stone  or 
marble.  Its  shape  had  fnrnished  a  subject  for  many  pleasant- 
ries. Cralinus  the  poet,  in  one  of  bis  comedies  wishing  to 
signify  that  tbe  bead  of  Pericles  was  of  a  pointed  shape,  said 
that  Pericles  wore  the  Odeum  on  bis  head,  (g)     The  OdSum  was 

(y)  Span,  L II.  p.  100.  TThel.  book  5.  p.397-  Le  Rol,  Rain,  d«i  Honam. 
de  h  Oriee,  pan  1.  p.  90.  Btoart,  AaUqnUlei  of  Albeoi,  c.  4.  p.  97. 
(>}  ChuidL  Incript.  part  S.  p.  49.  Ibid,  in  Hot.  p.  iili.  (a)  Paatao.  lib.  1, 
c.  30.  p.  47.  (*)  Saii.  in  ftlf.  Schol.  Ariflopli.  1q  Vnp.  t.  1104.  (c)  Plat, 
in  Per.  I.  L  p.  160.  Vltruv,  lib.  5.  c.  9.  ^nid.  ibid.  (d)  Ilesycb.  in  OH. 
(«)  VHrUT.  lib.  S.  c.  9.    Theophr.  Ch.r»ci.  c.  3.  {/)  Piul.  ia  Per.  t.  L 

p.  160.  (g)  Cratin.  ap.  Flut  in  Per.  t  i.  p.  160. 
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burnt  Bl  tbt  Btege  of  Atheu  hf  Sylla,  (A)  mA  looa  afW  raitond 
hy  AriobarsaoM,  kiog  of  Capptdocia.  (t) 

From  tluM  pusagn,  collected  from  diffwtnt  anthofa,  hia  toy 
evident  ibat  the  edifice  spoken  of  by  Ptusaaiaa  is  the  same  with 
tbeOd^m  of  Periclea;  aod  (rom  tbe  peaaage  of  PauMsiaa,  that 
this  Od^um  was  situate  between  tbe  slreet  of  the  Tripods  and  iba 
theatre  of  Bacchus.  This  posittoa  is  conflraied  lihewiee  by  tbe 
authority  of  Vitniviua,  who  placet  the  Od^um  to  tbe  left  of  the 
theatre.  (Jc)  But  it  may  be  said  that  Pauunias  had  already 
given  the  name  of  Odium  to  another  structure.  I  ahall  soon  reply 
to  that  objection. 

Thkatki  or  BaccHtls. — On  Uia  loutb-WQst  an^tte  of  tbe 
citadel,  tbe  ruins  of  a  theatre  still  exist,  wbidt  had  always  been 
taken  for  that  of  Bacchus,  in  which  tragedies  and  ctnnediet 
were  represented.  Dr.  Obandler,  however,  (I)  has  plaeed  tbe 
dieatre  of  Bacchus  at  tbe  south-east  angle  of  the  citadel ;  and  I  ' 
have  followed  his  opinion  for  sereral  reasons,  let,  From  obser- 
ration  of  (he  ground,  Mr.  Chandler  is  of  opinion  that  a  theatre 
had  formerly  stood  there;  jind  M.  Fdncherot  has  since  verified 
the  fact.  Idly,  Pausaniaa  (m)  relates,  that  above  tbe  theatre 
was  to  be  seen  in  hia  time  a  tripod  in  a  grotto  bewn  out  of  the 
rock:  now  precisely  above  the  spot  where  Mr.  Cbaodler  bas 
supposed  the  theatre  to  have  stood,  is  a  grotto  formed  oa(  of  tbe 
rock,  and  sijice  converted  into  a  church,  nnder  the  title  of 
Panagia  Spiliotuto,  which  may  be  rendered  Our  Lady  cf  tMe 
GroUo.  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  the  word  iptfiofuta 
clearly  designates  the  word  mtifKatov,  wluch  Fausanias  employs 
to  signify  this  cavern.  Tbe  reader  may  here  consult  what 
travellers  have  said  of  this  grotto,  (n)  it  is  trae  that  above 
the  other  theatre,  to  the  south-west,  there  are  two  sorts  of 
niches,  but  it  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  confound  them  with 
the  grotto  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  Sdty,  Xenopbon,  (o)  when 
speaking  of  die  exercise  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  performed 
at,  or  rather  near  to  the  Lycteum,  says :  "  When  the  horsemen 
shall  have  passed  the  angle   of  tbe  theatre,  which   is  opposite, 

(ft)  Ap^aa.  de  BeU.  MlOridid.  p.  3U.  (0  Men.  de  I' Acad,  de*  Bell. 
Leltr.  t.  iiliL  HiM.  p.  189.  (ft)  Vitrav.  m.  5.  c.  9.  Q)  Chaadl.  Travels 
in  Oreecc,  p.  64.  (a)  Paann.  lib.  1.  c.  21.  p.  4a  (■)  Wbel.  a  Inmntj, 
ftcp-SeS.  8p(iD,(.ii.p.9;.  aaitdl.TraTetalaGtcece,p.eS.  (s)  Xen. 
deMac>Bq<>lt.p.9ei9. 
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Ac  i"  tha  Ibwtn  tb«a  wu  on  the  ndo  of  the  Lycsiim,  4thiy, 
I  bare  uid,  that  at  tbe  priDcipal  feBtitak  of  the  Atheniang, 
cbonnea,  taken  from  every  tribe,  disputed  wi(b  each  other  the 
palm  in  dancing  and  muaie;  that  a  tripod  mu  bestowed  on  the 
viciorioas  tribe,  which  was  ctMtecrated  to  tlie  gods;  that  nn- 
demeatfa  thiit  oSering  wai  engraren  the  name  of  the  tribe,  that 
of  tbe  dtizen  who  mainUined  the  choros  at  his  expense,  and 
mmelimee  that  of  the  poet  who  had  oonipoeed  tbe  Tersei,  or 
the  teacher  who  bad  exercised  the  perfonners.  (p)  I  have  said 
likewise,  that  in  the  time  of  Pansaniui  there  existed  a  tripod  in 
the  grotto  which  was  above  the  theatre.  Even  at  presant  we 
see  at  the  entrance  of  this  grotto,  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch, 
bearing  three  inscriptions  of  ditbrent  periods,  in  honour  of  two 
tribes  who  bad  gained  a  prise.  (9)  One  of  these-  inscriptions  is 
of  the  year  nO  befbve  Christ,  and  posterior  only  by  a  few  years 
to  the  traveU  of  Anacharaia. 

Since  we  find  at  the  extremity  of  the  Acropolis,  and  on  the 
south-east  side,  monninents  erected  tot  those  who  bad  been 
crowned  at  the  competitiona  usual  at  the  theatre,  (r)  we  are  jus- 
tified in  preenming  that  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  was  sitnate  at 
the  tenninatiofl  of  the  street  of  the  Tripods,  and  precisely  at  the 
spot  where  Mr.  Chandler  has  supposed  it.  For,  as  I  have 
already  obaerved  in  Chap.  XII.,  the  trophies  of  tbe  victors  would 
wuurally  be  near  tbe  field  of  battle. 

The  author!  who  lived  at  the  period  I  have  chosen,  speak 
only  of  one  theatre ;  for  that,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  at  the 
souih-west  angle  of  tbe  diadel,  did  not  exist  in  their  time.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Chandter,  in  fln[^>osing  tbe  latter  to  be  the 
Odium  which  Haeodce,  the  son  of  Atticus,  built  five  hundred 
years  after,  and  on  which  mioalrntus  bestows  the  name  of 
Theatre.  (*>  "  The  Odfium  of  Patre,"  says  Pausanias,  (Q 
**  woald  be  the  most  beaoiifiil  of  any  in  Greece,  were  it  not 
celipsed  by  that  of  Athens,  which  surpasses  every  other  in 
magnitude  and  magnificence.  It  was  erected  by  Herodes  tbe 
Athenian,  after  the  death,  and  in  honour,  of  bis  wife.      In  my 

(f )  Phc  In  Tkenlrtocl.  I.  L  p.  114.  (f)  Wkd.  a  Jodme;,  &c.  f.  SSS. 
Lc  Roi.  Ruinn  de  l>  Grtce,  t.  ii.  p.  5.  (r)  DenoMk,  in  Mid.  p.  60G  e(  Gil 
<•)  PhiloMr.  de  Vit.  Soplilst.  in  Herod.  Hb.  S.  p.  591.  (t)  Faeuo.  lib.  7.  c  10. 
p.  574. 
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dMcription  of  Attica,  I  have  omitted  this  .Od^nin,  because  I  had 
finished  my  account  of  Atheos  before  Herodee  had  begun  the 
building."  Philoatratus  remark*  likewise  that  the  theatre  of 
Herodea  iraa  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  in  the  world.(H) 

Mr.  Chandler  luppOKs  the  Odeum,  or  theatre  of  Herodee, 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Od^um  of  Pericles.  I 
cannot  be  of  hia  opinion.  Pauunias,  who  placet  the  lalter 
edifice  elsewhere,  does  not,  in  speaking  of  the  former,  say  that 
Herodes  rebuilt  it,  but  that  he  erected  it,  iwtUii^fr.  On  Mr. 
Chandler's  hypothesis,  the  ancient  Odeum  would  hare  been  on 
the  right  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus ;  whereas,  according  to  Vitru- 
vius,  it  was  on  the  left,  (x)  Besides,  I  have  already  shewn,  that 
the  Odeum  of  Pericles  was  at  the  lonth-east  angle  of  the  citadel. 

We  may  now  conceive  the  reason  why  Pausanias,  while 
proceeding  along  the  southern  side  of  the  citadel,  from  the 
south-east  angle,  where  he  found  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  says 
nothing  either  of  the  Odeum  or  of  a  theatre  of  any  kind ;  for  the 
fact  is,  that  there  existed  none  at  the  sonth-west  angle  at  the  time 
he  wrote  bis  first  book,  which  treats  of  Attica. 

Phyx, — Situate  on  an  eminence  at  a  imall  distance  from  the 
citadel,  we  still  see  the  remains  of  a  monument,  which  has  been 
sometimes  taken  for  the  Areopagus,  (y)  sometimes  for  the 
Poyx,  (z)  and  at  other  times  for  the  Od^nm.  (a)  It  is  a  large 
space,  the  enclosure  of  which  is  partly  cat  out  of  the  rock,  end 
partly  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  hewn  diamond  fashion. 
With  Mr.  Chandler,  I  take  it  (o  be  the  square  of  the  Pnyx, 
vhere  the  people  occaaonally  held  their  assemblies.  And  in- 
deed'the  Pnyx  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  (b)  and  situate  oppo- 
site  to  the  Areopagns.  (c)  From  this  place  there  was  a  view  of 
the  harbour  of  Pirsus.  (d)  All  theee  marks  apply  to  the  anti- 
quity in  question.  But  there  -is  another  still  more  decinve 
evidence:  "When  the  people  are  seated  on  this  rock,"  says 
Arislophanes,  &c.;  (e)  and  it  is  of  the  Pnyx  that  he  is  speaking. 
I  omit  other  ptoob  which  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  theee. 

(«)  PhUoMr.  de  VM.  (»)  Vitrn*.  lib.  6.  c.  9.  (y)  Spon,  Voysj.  t.  iL 
p.  116.  (t)  Chutdl.  TraTcli  in  Greece,  c.  U.  p.  68.  (a)  Wbel.  book.  5. 
p.  383.  Le  Roi,  Rainn  it  la  Oiice,  t.  i.  p.  18.  (A)  Pbirocr.  ap.  Scbti. 
Ariitoph.  in  At.  *.  998.  (c)  Lnclan.  tn  Bis.  AccuuC  l.ii.p-BOI.  (d)  Plat. 
■    -      ■   .(.  Lp.l9t.       («)  Aristoph.  io  Eqnit  V.  761. 
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Pansanias,  howerer,  seems  to  have  taken  this  monumeDt  for 
the  Od^iim.  What  muit  we  conclade  from  thii? — That,  in 
his  time,  the  Pynx.  which  he  does  not  so  much  as  meatioQ,  had 
changed  its  name,  because  the  people  having  ceawd  to  agsemble 
there,  the  musical  competitioos  bad  been  transferred  to  thin 
place.  By  comparing  with  each  other  ali  the  notices  to  be  col- 
lected on  this  head,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  this  trial  of 
skill  originally  took  place  in  an  edifice  bnilt  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  citadel,  which, is  the  Odean^  of  Pericles;  after- 
wards in  the  Pynx,  the  Od^uro  spoken  of  by  Pausanias ;  and 
finally  in  the  theatre,  a  part  of  which  is  stilt  remaining  at  the 
«outh*west  angle  of  the  citadel,  the  Od4um  of  Herodes,  the  son 
of  Atticus. 

Tbmplb  of  Jupitbr  Olyupidb. — To  the  north  of  the  citadel 
some  magnificent  niins  still  subsist,  which  attract  the  attention  of 
all  travellers.  Some  (/)  have  imagined  that  they  discovered  in 
them  the  remains  of  the  superb  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupnter, 
begun  by  Piustratns,  which  was  more  than  once  attempted  to  be 
completed,  the  colnmns  of  which  were  conveyed  to  Rome  by  Sylla, 
and  which  was  finally  rebuilt  by  Adrian,  (g)  Their  conjectures 
are  founded  on  the  description  of  Pausanias,  which  does  indeed 
seem  to  indicate  this  position ;  (_k)  but  Thucydidei  (t)  expressly 
says,  that  this  temple  was  to  the  south  of  the  citadel ;  and  his 
testimony  is  accompanied  with  particulars  which  will  not  allow  us 
to  adopt  the  correction  that  Valla  and  Palmerius  proposed  to 
make  in  the  text  of  Thncydides.  Mr.  Stuart  (k)  has  availed 
himself  of  the  authority  of  this  historian,  to  place  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympins  to  the  south-east  of  the  citadel,  on  a  spot  where 
some  lai^  coliunns,  commonly  called  the  Columns  of  Adrian, 
are  still  to  be  seen.  His  opinion  has  been  combated  by  M.  La 
Roi,  (0  who  takes  the  colnmns  in  'question  for  the  remaioa  of 
a  pantheon  of  that  emperor.  Notwithttuiding  the  deGarence  I 
have  for  the  discernment  of  these  two  learned  travfdiers,  I  had 
at  first  suspected  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Otympius,  placed  by 
Thucydides  to  the  sonth  of  the  citadel,  was  an  ancient  temple, 

</)  Wbel.  IwDk  5.  p.  393.  Sporf,  t.  iL  p.  lOS.  (g)  Meun.  Athen.  AUk. 
Ifll.  1.  c.  10.        (t)  Paunn.  Ob.  1.  c.  IS.  p.  43.        (f)  Tbacyd.  10).  S.  c.  15. 

2)  Stuart,  AoUq.  of  Adteu,  c.  6.  p.  38.       (0  Lc  Rol,  Ruin,  des  Monun.  ii 
Gt«Ge,t.U.p.2 
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which,  according  to  a  tradition  related  by  PausBoias,  (m)  was 
built  in  die  remotest  ages  by  Deucalion,  sad  that  tbe  temple  on 
the  Dorthern  side  bad  been  founded  by  Pisistratiu.  This  suppo- 
BJtioQ  would  recoDcile  Thncydidea  with  Pausanias  ;  but  a«  new 
difficulties  would  reault  from  it,  I  determined  to  lay  down  at  a 
Ventura,  in  my  plan,  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  the  south 
of  the  citadel. 

Mr.  Stuart  baa  taken  the  ruins  to  the  northward  for  the  re- 
mains of  tbe  Pisrile ;  (n)  but  I  hope  I  have  proved  that  ^is  cele- 
brated portico  was  a  part  of  the  fomm,  situate  near  the  gate 
Dipylon.  Beeidas,  the  edifice  of  which  these  ruins  formed  a  part 
seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  (•)  and  conse- 
quently is  foreign  from  my  plan. 

Thi  Stadiom. — I  have  not  assigned  the  situation  of  this  in 
my  plaDf  becansa  I  imagine  it  to  bare  been  posterior  to  tbe  timea 
of  which  1  treat.  It  appears  that  in  tbe  age  of  Xenophon,  it  was 
nsnal  te  exerdse  in  mnning,  in  a  course,  perhaps  on  a  road  whidt 
bsgan  ^  tha  Lycanm.  and  extended  towards  the  south,  and  undai 
tbe  walk  of  the  tit/,  (p)  Some  time  after,  tbe  orator  Lycurgns 
caused  a  piece  of  grwind,  which  one  of  his  friends  had  pven  to 
tbe  repablic,  to  be  levelled,  and  surrounded  by  cansawajs.  f^) 
Afterwards,  Horodea,  the  sod  of  Attious,  rebuilt  and  almoal  lined 
wkb  marble,  the  stadinm,  tbe  ruina  of  which  atill  sabust.  (r) 

Thi  WiLU  of  tbs  Citt.— I  omit  to  discuai  many  qnei- 
tioni  that  might  be  started  relative  to  the  walls  which  sar- 
ronnded  the  Pir«iB,  and  Mnnychia,  and  those  which  from  the 
Finos  and  Phalanim  terminated  at  the  walls  of  Athena ;  and  I 
aball  only  say  a  word  respecting  the  circumEsrence  of  the  ei^. 
It  in  impossible  to  determine  its  fonD.  bat  we  ara  able  ^M.f 
nearly  to  wti^'^Bi"  its  extent.  Thoeydidee,  (i)  when  ename- 
nting  tbe  troops  necessary  to  guard  the  walls,  ssya,  that  the  part 
of  tlMB  necessary  lo  be  de&nded  wsa  forty-three  stadia  in 
hngth,  and  that  one  part  remained  which  stood  in  no  need  of 
def«wa,  namely,  that  which  Uy  between  tbe  two  points  when 

(hi)  Panu.  lib.  I.  c.  IB.  p.  13.  (a)  Sloart,  Orid.  (*)  Le  Rol,  Rain, 
dn  Honimi.  de  la  Grice,  (.  U.  p.  16.  (p)  Xen.  HiM.  Grsc.  I».  %  p.  476. 
M.  it  HegM.  R^rit.  p.  9».  (^  tjoatg.  Til.  X.  Rkbl.  ap.  Plat.  (.  li. 
p.Bfl.  fr}P»mwa.m.l.c.K.vag^W.  P1dWlr.denL&iipMf(.IIb.». 
papBA-     '(t>TlmcTd.llb.].c.l3. 
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4m  will  of  Plwl«nun  oft  tin  one  aide,  uul  that  of  the  PinNii  on 
the  other,  terminated  in  the  city  well.  The  adtoliael  on  Tbn- 
cydide*  asrigns  for.  the  length  of  thii  part  eeventeen  stadia,  and  , 
GOnaeqaeDtly  rackonc  for  the  whole  circmaference  of  the  city 
•ix(y  «a^a  (or  about  two  leaguei  and  a  quarter).  Were  we  to 
adopt  thia  meoiuration,  the  wall  of  Fbaleram  would  reach  as 
far  as  the  Lycauni,  which  la  not  pouible.  Some  cooaiderable 
error  muat  have  crept  into  the  acholiast. 

I  have  relied  in  thla  particular,  as  well  as  in  laying  down  of 
the  long  wall*,  and  the  environs  of  Athena^  on  the  sagacity  of 
M.  Barbi^,  who  after  carefully  stadying  the  topography  of  this 
city,  has  been  so  obliphg  as  to  execute  the  feeble  essay  which  I  , 
present  to  the  public.  As  we  differ  on  some  capital  poiuls  con- 
cerning the  interior  parts,  it  is  not  jnst  that  he  should  be  an- 
awarable  for  the  error*  (hat  may  be  discorered  in  this  part  of  the 
plan.  I  might  also  have  covered  it  with  houses,  but  it  would 
We  been  impoiaible  to  distribute  them  into  streets. 

NoTB  TIL — Ckat.  XII, — Pan  184. 

Or  boo  iMortpttont  givm  in  thu  Ck^ter. 

I  SAVB  rendered  the  word  BAI&AZKS,  in  the  Greek  text,  by 
these  wo^d^  oomposed  lie  fieoi,  terete  l&e  tragedif.  Yet  as  it 
■onetimes  signifiee,  had  prepartd  or  vutrucUd  the  aeton,  I  will 
not  answer  for  my  translation.  Concerning  this  word,  the 
reader  may  refer  to  the  notes  of  Casaubon  on  Athensns  0\h.  8. 
c.7.p.sa0);  thoeeofT&]rloiOBtheSandwidiHaifale(p.71); 
Van  Dale  on  the  Oynuuuia  (p.  086) ;  and  others. 

Non  Till.— Same  Chap,  — Paox  19S. 

Oh  the  Mamer  of  tfgfttmg  (fa  Temple*. 

Tax  tMnpki  had  no  irindowa;  some  receiTcd  light  only  by 
the  door;  in  others,  lamps  were,  suspended  bef<«»  the  principal 
statue;  (Q  othen  again  were  dinded  inio  three  aisles,  by  two 

(l)StnA.lib.9.p.3>G,   FaMu.  W.  J.c.jG.  ^6a. 
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ranges  of  columns.  The  middle  aiBle  wm  entirely  open,  and' 
■uffioed  to  ulinit  light  into  the  side  aiiles,  wbicb  were  co- 
vered, (u)  The  grand  arcades  which  we  diicoTer  in  the  lateral 
parU  of  «  temple  *till  submstiag  among  the  mios  of  Agrigen- 
tum  (x)  have  been  laid  open  long  after  It  was  bnilt. 

NoTK  IX.— Same  Chap.— Piai  194. 
On  the  mlerior  Columns  of  the  Tempts. 

It  appears  that  the  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  at  first  very 
■mall.  When  their  dimantioni  were  increased,  the  roof  was 
supported  hy  a  single  range  of  columns  within  eidn,  above 
which  were  others  that  reachod  to  the  roof,  lltii  was  the 
method  employed  in  one  of  those  ancient  temples,  the  ruios  of 
which  I  have  seen  at  Fpstum. 

In  prooesi  of  time,  instead  of  one  row  of  columns,  they 
erected  two;  and  then  the  twnplea  became  divided  into  three 
aisles.  Such  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  as  Pau-. 
sanias  tells  us:  (jr)  and  tbit  of  Minerra  at  Athens,  as  M. 
Foncherot  has  ascertained  by  obserrations  on  the  spot.  The 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  built  by  Scopas,  was  of 
the  same  kind.  pBUsaniaa  informs  us,  (2)  that  of  the  interior 
colnmns,  the  first  order  was  Doric,  and  the  second  CarinihiaD. 

NoTB  X. — Same  Chap. — Paqb  IBS. 

On  tht  proportions  of  the  ParUtemn. 

AccoftDiHO  to  M.  I<e  Roi,  (a)  the  length  of  this  temple  was 
314  feet,  10  tnchee,  and  4  lines;*  and  its  height  65  feM 
(FTeoch).i'  Let  us  convert  these  meuores  into  Qrecian  feet, 
and  we  shall  have  about  237  feet  for  its  lei^th,  and  for  its 
height  about  68  feet  7  inches.  As  to  its  breadth,  that  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  uune  htoitonpMoD  (100  feet),  which  the 

<N)8trab.l».S.p.39B.  Vltruv.llb.3.c.l.p.U.  (f ) D'OrrUle, Ncnl>. 
c.5.p.9T.  '  (y)  PaDHD. lib. E.  c.  10. p. UO.  (t)  Id.  llb.B.c.  16.  p.6t». 
(a)  LeRol,RDliMi<leUGr«ce,pu^l.  p.30)  pan 3.  pi.  u.  ■  939 feel 
3  tMkn  Eni^iih.    -    t  69  fret  4  IikImi  BhIU. 
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tt  bestowed  upon  this  temple,  and  M.  Le  Roi  foand,  in  Cut, 
that  dte  frieze  of  the  front  wai  94  feet  10  inches,*  which  cone* 
•poDds  with  100  Grecian  feet.  (6) 


NoTK  XI. — Same  Chap. — Paab  197. 
On  Ae  Quantity  of  Gold  empltn/ed  tn  1^  Statue  of  Minerwt. 

Thuctpidu  Bays  (c)  40  lalenla;  other  authon  (d)  Hjr  44; 
olhen  again  60.  (e)  I  follow  the  lestimooy  of  Thncydidea. 
Supposing  that,  io  his  time,  the  proportion  of  gold  was  I  to  IS, 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  40  Ulents  of  gold  would 
give  590  talents  of  riWer,  which,  at  MUO  livres  the  talent, 
would  produce  a  total  of  9,808,000  livret.  Bat,  as  in  the  aga 
of  Pericles,  the  drachma  waa  worth  at  leait  IB  aoU  (Sid.),  and 
the  ulent  of  silver  5700  livrea  (337J.  lOt.)  (see  the  note  which 
accompanies  the  table  of  the  Talue  of  the  Qreeli  money,  in  vol.  ti. 
of  this  work),  the  40  talents  in  question  *ere  worth  at  least 
3,004,000  UTres  (or  193,6001.  sterling). 


Chap.— Paob  1S8. 

On  (Ac  Maaner  in  uAtcA  the  Gotdwu  distribuUd  on  the  Staitie  «>f 
Minerva. 

Thk  goddses  was  habited  in  a  long  tonic,  which  roust  have 
been  of  ivory.  The  sgis  or  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea  covered 
her  breast,  and  probably  her  left  arm,  as  we  see  on  some  of  her 
statues.  The  borders  of  the  «gis  were  snirounded  by  serpents ; 
sod  in  the  field  of  the  buckler,  covered  with  the  scales  of  serpents, 
appeared  the  head  of  Medusa.  Thus  is  the  sgia  represented  on 
monomenls,  and  in  ancient  authors,  (J)  But  Iiocrates,  who  wis 
still  living  at  the  period  in  whidi  I  suppose  the  younger  Ana- 
charus  to  have  travelled  in  Oreece,  observes,  (g)  that  the  gorgo- 


•101  feet  liDdiEo^iih.  (f)  Le  Rol,  Ibid.  p.  99.  (OThncyd. 

■ft. !.  c.  IS.       ((0  PUIocr.  ap.  Stbol.  Artatoph.  In  Fae.  r.  W4.       (<)  DIod. 
Mc  m.  IS.  p.  96.  if)  Tlif U.  fneld.  lib.  8.  t.  496.         (f)  Isocr.  adv. 

CalllB.i.U.p.6U. 
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nium  bad  been  stolen  ;  andSuidas,  (A)  ipeakiogof  the mbm  fact, 
adds,  that  it  nas  forced  off  from  tha  statue  of  Minerva.  From  a 
pauage  of  Plutarch,  (t)  it  appears,  that,  bj  this  ezproiioii,  wa 
must  understand  the  mps. 

Let  us  novr  wo  of  what  the  tegis  taken  from  the  statue  vas  com- 
posed. Not  to  mention  that  no  person  would  have  stolen  it,  had 
it  not  been  of  precious  materials,  Pbilocborus  informs  ua,  (it)  that 
the  robbery  complained  of  respected  the  scales  and  the  serpents. 
The  question  here  has  no  connexion  with  a  iierpenl  which  (he 
artist  had  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess.  That  was  only  an 
accetsory,  an  attribute  that  required  no  magnificence;  and  Philo- 
cborai  speaks  of  serpents  in  the  plural. 

From  these  circumstances,  1  conclude,  that  Phidias  had  made 
the  scales  which  coverad  the  sgis,  and  the  serpents  suspended 
around  it,  of  gold.  This  is  confirmed  by  Paussnias,  (!)  who  says, 
that  Minerra  had  od  her  breast  a  bead  of  Medusa  in  ivory ;  an 
uDnecessary  remark,  if  the  agis  was  of  the  same  substance,  and  the 
head  not  relieved  by  tbe  ground  of  gold  to  which  it  was  affixed. 
The  wings  of  the  Victory  which  Minerva  held  in  her  hand  were 
likewise  of  gold.  Some  robbers,  who  had  got  into  the  temple, 
found  means  to  detach  them  ;  and  betrayed  themselTea  by  quar- 
relling about  (he  division  of  their  booty,  (m) 

From  different  lestimODies,  which  I  omit  to  adduca,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  basso-relievos  of  the  helmet,  the  buckler,  the 
buskins,  and  perhaps  of  the  pedestal,  were  of  the  same  metal.  Tbe 
greater  part  of  these  omunents  were  still  in  existence  at  the  period 
1  have  choeen.  They  were  carried  off  some  time  after  by  a  person 
named  Lachares.  (n) 

NoTB  XIII. — CtiAP.  in. — Pack  413. 

On  Uu  Prestdenba/t&c  Sondte  o/AAaa. 

EtftRT  thing  relacive  to  the  officers  of  the  senate,  and  their 
funcdons,  is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  Tshall  content 

<A)9aid.m*iAi>J<u.  (0  Plat  in  TbemlM.  L  t  p.  117.  (t)  PUIocli. 
ap.  Schol.  Arinopb.  id  Pac.  t.  GM.  O  PaoMn.  lib.  1.  c.  34.  p.  S8. 

(•i).Dra»ilb.mTupocr.p.7n.    Ulptan.  ibid.  p.  831.  (a)  Paaaati. 

iltid.  c  25.  p.  61. 
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myself  witb  referring  ray  readers  to  fhe  learned  authors  who  have 
discussed  the  subject,  as  Sigonius  (de  R«pub.  Atben.  lib.  %.  c.  4.)  ; 
Petar.  (de  Cycl.  dissert.  3.  ^  4S) ;  Sam.  Pet.  (Leg.  Attic,  p. 
188)  ;  and  Corain.  (F>M.  Attic,  t.  i.  diiseil.  6.) 

Note  xit.— Same  Chap.— PiOE  419. 
Ob  &e  Dtcrseit  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  People  of  AAm*. 
No^BiHa  WH3  executed  but  by  virttie  of  the  laws  and  of  de- 
crees ;  (o)  the  diffaresee  of  which  consisted  in  this,  that  the  laws 
weni  obligatory  on  all  the  citizens,  and  perpetually  binding ; 
whereas  the  decrees,  properly  ao  called,  respected  only  individuals, 
and  were  but  of  temporary  operation.  It  was  by  a  decree  that 
ambaBsadors  were  dispatched,  crowns  bestowed  on  citiisens,  &c. 
When  the  decree  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  comprehend  all  times 
aad'persons,  it  then  became  a  law. 

Note  it. — Chap.  xwi. — PaobSSS.  • 

On  a  singular  Decision  of  the  Areopagtu. 
To  the  fact  I  have  given  in  the  text,  another  may  be  added, 
which  occurred  long  after,  and  in  an  age  when,  thongfa  Athens 
had  lost  all  her  glory,  (^  of  ihe  Areopagvs  still  shone  in  its 
meridian  splendour.  A  woman  of  %eyon,  exaq^eratad  at  the 
barbarity  of  a  second  husband,  and  of  a  son  she  had  by  him, 
who  slew  a  promising  youth  she  had  borne  by  her  former  spouse, 
determined  to  poison  them  both.  AAer  a  prosecution  beibre 
several  tribunals  titat  neither  Tentared  to  condemn  nor  to  accpit 
her,  the  matter  was  bronght  before  the  Areopagus,  which,  after  a 
long  examination,  ordered  ihe  parties  <to  appear  again  before  the 
court  in  one  hundred  ^ears  from  .that  time,  (p) 

<o)D«mMlb.iDTliBOcr.p.J87.  (p)  Vat.  Max.  lib.  8.  c.  J.    Aalpi 

GcUlai, Ub.  18.  c.7t  elalU. 
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NoTB  XTi.— Ch»p,  XX.— Pagr  Vf4. 

On  tiie  Game  of  Dice. 
M.  Db  Pbikbsc  hid  in  bis  poMBMion  an  antiqve  oleodar  otm- 
meoied  with  drairinp.     At  the  month  of  Jtniury  a  roan  wu  re- 
prewnted  holding  ■  dice-bos  in  hia  hand,  and  throwing  the  dice 
ioto  a  tort  of  a  lower,  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  chequer-board.  (^) 

NoTR  x?ii.— Same  Ch^.— Paob  S80. 
Price*  of  Toriou  Articlet  of  Afercftandw. 
In  the  text,  I  havegiven  the  prices  of  lome  articles  ofpro<risiom, 
such  ai  it  wu  at  Athene  in  the  time  of  DeinoatheDes.  Ahoat  60 
years  before,  in  the  limeof  Aiislophanei,  a  woiiman's  pay  was  3 
oboli  (0  sols,  or  four-pence  halfpenny) ;  (r)  a  race-hone  'was 
worth  13  mins,  or  liOO  drachmas  (1080  livres,  or  43/.';)  (s)  a 
mantle,  SO  drachmas  (IS  lines,  or  15  shillings);  dress  for  the 
feet  and  legs,  8  draclunaa  (7  liTTes  4  sols,  or  6  shillings).  (() 

Note  xTin.--Sune  Chap.— Pub  390. 
On  Ihe  Property  btgueaAed  to  Demotlhetu*  by  Au  Fathtr. 
Tnn  fatberof  Denwathenes  was  sateemed  a  rich  man;  (u)  yet 
'he  left  his  son  only  about  14  talents,  nearly  75,600  liTree  (or 
3150J.  sterling),  (x)  His  inheritance  chiefiy  consisled  in  the 
following  articlee:  1st,  a  sword  mann&ctory,  in  which  thirty 
sla*es  were  kept  at  work,  (if)  Two  or  three  of  the  principal  ones 
were  each  of  ibem  worth  500  or  600  drachmaa,  about  600  livres 
(or  near  20  guineas) ;  the  others  at  least  300  drachmas,  370  livres 
(III.  5s.):  their  labour  was  annually  worth  30  mins,  or  3700 
lirrea  (1131.  10s.),  all  expences  deducted.  3dly,  A  manufactory 
of  beds,  which  employed  twenty  slaves,  worth  40  minn,  or  3600 
livree  (1501.):  they  produced  annually  19  mine,  or  1080  livres 
(^51.  sterling).  Sdly,  A  stock  of  ivory,  iron,  and  wood,  (s) 
worth  80  mine,  or  7300  livree  (3001.  sterling).  The  ivory  was 
made  nse  of  for  the  bed  feet,  (a)  or  the  handles  and  sheaths  of 

(f)  Tales.  In  Harpocr.  p.  79.  (r)  Aristopb.  in  EccIm.  v.  310.  (t)  Id. 
In  Nab.  V.  inr.  (f)  ld.ln  Plat.  t.  SeS.  (a)  DeBiiMtk.ln  Apbob.  p.896. 
901. 904.       (x)  U.  Md.  p.  8SG.  (y)  Id.  tbtd.  p.  896.  (■)  Id.  tM. 

(a)  put.  ap.  Atbea.  Hb.  9.  c.  9.  p.  W. 
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■woidi.  (6)  4tlily,  Oajl-nuti  And  copper,  <rortb  70  miiiB,  or  6300 
livraa  (SUU.  I0(.)  Sthly,  A  house,  worth  30  mios,  or  2700 
livre*  (1  liL  lOi.)  Dthly.  Funiitura,  vases,  cupx,  gold  uiokets, 
robM,  ADd  the  toilet  ofhiB  mother;  100  taiam,  or  0000li*re9  {37  5i.) 
7lhl7,  MoDsy  lent  oat,  or  employed  in  trade,  (e) 

NoTB  XII.— CoAp.  xxu. — P*OB  333. 
On  the  tVaghl  and  Vabie  of  K>me  Offering*  in  Gold,  $ent  totie 

Temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Kingt  of  Lt/Oa,  and  detcribed  in  Heiv 

doltu  (lib.  1.  c  14,  50,  esc.)  :  and  tu  Diwfonu  Stcubu  ilih.  18. ' 

p.  452.J 

In  reducing  the  taleatB  of  gold  into  silver  talents,  J  shall  lake  the 
proportion  of  1  to  13,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ;  (tj^andin  es- 
timating tbe  ■il*er  talent,  I  shall  follow  the  t«ble3  I  have  girea  in 
this  work.  They  are  adapted  to  tbe  Attic  talent,  and  euppoce  tbe 
drachmaorulrerlo  weigh  70  grains.  It  may  be  necewary,  howerer, 
to  oppize  Ibe  reader,  that  it  miy  poseibly  have  been  9  or  3  grains 
heavier  in  the  time  of  that  historian.  The  following  u  the  value  of 
tbe  oEferings  of  gold,  according  to  the  weight  assigned  to  them  by 

Herodotua: 

Fr.  Urrr*.    Ponndi  iterlin(. 
6  tatge  craters,  weighing  30  talents, 

worth  390  talents  of  silver,  and  of 

our  money 2,100,000       87,750 

117  Mmi-plintbs,  weighing  332  ta< 

lente,  worth  3016  Ulenu  of  silver, 

our  money 10,280,400     678,000 

A  lion,  weiring  10  talents,  worth 

130  talents  of  silver 702,000      2S,250 

A  statue,  weighing  8  talents,  worth 

104  Ulenis  of  silver       ....         561,600      23,400 
A  cratera,  weighing  8  talents  and  42 

minB,  worth  1 13  talents  6  mins  of 

silver 610,740      3&,447  lOt. 

To  these  of^  ngsIModo  hisSical  ns(e) 

adds  360  jdiials  of  gold,  weighing 

each  2  mins;  which  make  12  golden 

talents,  worth  166  talents  of  silver, 

and  of  our  money 842,400       85,100 

Total     3l,10fi,140  870,547  10*. 

(»)  DeDK»th.iDApbofa.p.8t6.  Lurt  lib.  6.  ^  6S.  (c)  Id.  Ibid,  p,  B9S. 
{£)  Hcroddt  lib.  3.  c.  95.       (<)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  Ui. 
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Some  diRerences  are  indeed  (o  be  met  witti  Is  the  cakulalkns 
of  Herodotus  and  Diodonis;  but  an  examloaiioD  of  these  ffoold 
lead  me  too  far. 

Note  xx. — Same  Chap. — Paok  341. 
On  the  Vapour  vfihe  Canem  ofDdphi. 

This  vapour  was  of  the  nature  of  ifiephitic  exhalatioiu:  it  rose 
only  to  a  certain  height.  It  appears  that  the  earth  had  been  thrown 
up  round  the  aperture,  for  which  reason  it  is  said  that  persons  de- 
scended to  (his  opening.  The  tripod  being  thus  sunk,  it  is  no 
difficult  natter  to  conceive  by  what  means  the  steam  ascended  to 
the  priestess,  without  aifectiog  the  priests  nr  other  persons  who 
stood  near. 

Note  xxi, — Chap,  xxt.— Page  389. 
On  iht  Pitm  of  a  Grectun  House. 

M.  Peuuolt  has  gi*ai  ns  the  plan  of  a  Grecian  house,  from  the 
description  of  VilruTius.  (/)  M.  OaHani  has  published  a  second, 
which  is  unquestionably  preferable  to  that  of  Perrault.  (g)  I  now 
submit  a  third  to  the  reader,  which  the  late  M.  Mariette  was  so 
obliging  as  to  draw  at  my  request,  sod  to  vindicate  by  (he  follow- 
ing memoir. 

"  I  have  read,  with  all  the  attention  I  could  give,  the  translation 
by  Porault  of  the  passage  in  which  Vitra*ias  treats  of  the  houses 
in  use  among  the  people  of  ancient  Greece.  I  have  had  the  Latin 
text  before  me  at  the  same  time ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  have  found 
that  the  French  translator  has  taken  many  liberties  which  the  Mar- 
quis Galiani  has  not  permitted  himself  to  take  in  the  new  Italian 
translation  of  the  same  author  which  he  has  lately  published.  It 
aiqiearsto  me  that  his  explanation,  and  the  plan  which  be  has  de- 
lineated and  annexed  to  it,  convey  much  better  than  PervauU  baa 
donetheideas  of  Vitruviug.     You  shall  judge  for  yourself. 

(4)  Galiui,  Arcbi* 
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"  Prom  the  maoDer  in  which  the  Latia  author  has  azpreMed 
hintMlf,  it  af^Man  dut  the  hoiue  of  a  QrtA  was  properly  that 
wlich  his'  wife  and  domectica  inhabited.  Tt  was  nnther  too 
spadoui  BOr  too oraameated,  batitcontaiaad  all  the  cooTeoiences  . 
which  it  was  possible  to  procure.  The  body  of  the  house,  whidi 
was  adjoiniag  to  it,  and  was  for  the  husbaad  aloae,  was  oa  the 
contrary  only  a  house  for  external  display,  or,  if  yoa  rather  cboow 
the  tenn,  for  osteatatioD  and  parade. 

"  As  it  would  have  beea  bq  offence  against  decency  and  the 
manners  of  the  times  to  enter  the  former  of  these  houses,  it  was 
naoesaary  that  to  give  admission  into  it,  two  doors  should  be 
opened;  the  one  an  outer  door  opening  immediately  into  the 
public  way,  and  not  preceded  by  a  pordi  or  attium,  as  in  the 
houses  at  Rome,  and  the  other  an  inner  door.  Each  of  these 
doors  was  attended  by  its  panicalar  porter;  for  the  text,  in 
reference  to  the  lodges  of  these  porters,  does  not  say  ovarii  oeliam, 
bat  oifianarttm  eeliat.  To  resch  the  second  door,  after  having 
passed  the  first,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  along  an  alley,  or 
avenue,  which  was  rather  narrow,  UUiludiav  mm  fpalioia,  and 
which  I  suppose  to  have  been  of  considerable  length,  as  otherwise 
Vitravius  would  not  have  termed  the  passage  from  oee  door  to 
another  a  journey;  for  thus  he  expresses  himself,  speaking  of  this 
avenue,  ilirura  facatnl.  It  would  also  not  have  been  necessary 
to  have  had  different  porters,  and  separate  lodges  for  them,  if  the 
doors  had  been  near  to  each  other. 

"  The  habitation,  by  this  disposition,  being  at  a  distance  trom 
the  street  or  road,  wiis  more  retired  and  quiel,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  alley  or  aveaoe  which  led  to  it,  there  was  sufficient  room  to 
place,  on  the  one  side,  the  stables  and  coach-houses,  or  sheds,  in 
which  chariots  or  other  carriages  might  be  sheltered  from  the 
weather,  the  store-houses  for  bay,  the  places  necessary  for  the 
dressing  of  horses ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  wecomprise  under  the 
general  name  of  aourt-yardt,  and  iriiicb  Vitruviua  calls  simply 
e^lia.  Neither  Perreult  nor  the  Martjuis  Galiani,  for  want  of 
room,  have  inserted  these  in  their  plans:  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves with  marking  the  place  of  a  stable,  but  ho  small,  that  yoa 
viuBt  agree  with  me  that  ii  was  uosuilabie  to  a  house  of  this  cob- 
eequence. 
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"OnlbeolheriidpoflheaTeDuel  tfOuldpUce,  with  VitraTiui, 
the  lodgM  of  the  portera,  and  I  noald  alto  pUca  there  the  beautifal 
veitibules  which  gare  eotnace  into  the  houM  of  parade  I  have  idmI- 
tiooed  above,  Tbeae  would  cover,  is  my  plan,  the  apace  ot  grouod 
correapondiDg  to  that  occupied  by  the  stables.  I  am  oUiged,  bow- 
ever,  to  confess  that  VitruTioa  is  silent  on  this  sabjact.  But  doe* 
be  oot  seem  to  iotimate  what  I  ban  suggested,  sinca  he  does  not 
leave  iheaveDue  in  quesiion  without  remarking  that  into  it  opened 
the  diffarGDl  doora  which  gave  access  to  the  ioterior  of  the  edifices 
he  describes: — liatimquejamut  itUtriortt  jaaitniur. 

"  This  vestibule,  aed  the  apartments  which  it  preceded,  hraog 
thus  under  the  key  of  the  first  door  of  eotrsace,  did  not  require  a 
particular  porter ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Viiruvias  doe*  not 
assign  it  one,  which  he  would  oot  have  &iled  to  have  done,  if  it  had 
been  on  the  street  or  road,  as  represented  in  the  plan  of  the  Marquis 
Qaliani. 

"  The  tecood  door,  when  anived  at  and  opened,  gtve  entrance 
into  a  peristyle  or  cloistw,  having  only  three  corridon  or  porticos, 
one  in  front,  and  two  on  the  aides.  The  proMat,  or  what  we  call 
iba  vettibuU,  as  more  correspondent  to  our  ideas,  though  thia, 
with  the  ancients,  was  a  different  thing,  preaented  itself  in  frouL 
This  was  a  place  entirely  open  before,  less  deep  by  one  third  than 
broad,  and  having  on  each  side  two  ante*  or  pilastMs,  which  sup- 
ported the  beam  or  architrave  that  dosed  horizonUlly  the  top  of  the 
opening,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  lintel  closes  that  of  a  door  or 
window. 

"  Though  Vitmriua  does  not  mention  them,  there  must  have  been 
ibreedoonofchambeninthesaidjn-oatftf,-  one  which  opened  into 
the  lafgeand  qwciouB  halls  called  oectffld^m,  in  which  the  Oreciao 
vomen,  even  of  the  first  distinction,  did  not  blush  to  prepare  and 
dreaswool,  accompanied  by  their  domestics,  and  to  employ  them- 
aelvee  in  usefnl  occupations.  A  door  on  the  right  of  the  prutas,  and 
another  opposite,  were  those  of  two  chambers,  cnliiaik,  the  one 
called  Ihaianaa,  and  the  other  ampkUhalamuM;  Petrault  has  reed 
lOtlitiudamM,  to  obtain  an  antichamber,  of  which,  however,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Greeks  ever  made  use ;  and  beeides,  if  there 
had  been  one,  it  ought,  in  order  to  answer  the  purpose  for  whidi  it 
was  intended,  to  have  preceded  the  apartment  called  tiialamtu,  and 
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not  to'  hive  been  lepuated  from  it  by  thepnnliu,  as  Vitruriiu 
podlivdy  Mlb  vfl  that  it  waa,  aitd  as  Pemnlt,  obliged  id  thie  to 
eoBlbnn  to  the  acoonitt  oi  his  author,  hu  himwif  obMrred. 

*'  The  Harqnia  Galiuii  hu  made  the  aame  obserratioii  that  I 
h«v«;  bat  what  baa  induced  him  to  aappow  that  the  anpln&a- 
lastHt  was  a  doMt  dependent  on  the  Aakamu  t  Why,  taking 
duM  two  chambera  together,  has  he  formed  two  similar  apartments, 
which  he  pUcea  the  one  on  the  rig^t,  and  the  other  on  the  left  of 
the  pmbu,  and  the  worfcing-hall  ?  Did  be  not  perceive  that  Vi- 
tniriuB  leckons  only  two  single  chamber*,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
frtMtai,  which  is  more  simple,  and  mora  according  to  the  manners 
of  the  anrieotGreeb?  They  have  not  the  same  names ;  a  proof 
that  each  bad  its  particnlar  iu6,  which  rendered  it  neceoaary  that 
the  one  should  be  at  a  distance  from  the  other. 

"  If  I  might  be  ponnitted  to  hazard  an  opinion,  I  iibould  snp- 
pose  that  by  the  thalamut  Vitrunua  understands  die  bed-chamber, 
in  which  the  roaster  and  mistress  of  the  house  slept ;  and  by  the 
amflMaiaiKiu,  the  chamber  in  which  the  mistress  of  the  house 
received  visits,  and  aronnd  which  a/i^  (nrcKm)  were  arranged 
couchee,  or  raitod  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors.  It 
appears  to  roe  that  the  andent  houses  of  the  Qreeks  had,  with  re- 
spect to  the  diatributioo  of  thar  apartments,  a  connderable  sinula- 
rity  to  those  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  now  (he  masters  of  the  same 
country.  I  shall  soon  follow  this  parallel  more  circumstantially, 
"i  do  not  fear  that  you  shonld  refuse  me,  in  a  house  in  which 
■othiog  shonld  be  wanting,  an  apaitm«at  so  essentially  necessary 
as  that  of  a  ball  for  receiving  visits.  Would  you  wish  that  the 
tnistresB  of  the  house  should  be  derived  of  one,  while  the  house  of 
the  master,  of  which  we  shdl  have  occasioD  to  speak  presently, 
had  a  •operabundancaT  And  if  yon  will  notgrant  it  me  in  this 
place,  where  will  you  place  it  ?  The  other  apartments  of  the  same 
house,  which  are  all  disposed  aronnd  the  cloister  or  peristyle,  and 
which  have  their  entrances  under  the  corridors  of  the  said  cloister, 
are  aheady  allotted  to  their  several  uses.  Vitruvius  tells  us  that 
one  ¥ras  for  the  daily  meals,  truimia  quotidiana;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  master  of  the  bouse  dined  ibeie,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, when  he  bad  no  company.  In  the  others,  the  children  and 
domestics  were  lodged  and  slept,  cubicuia;  or  they  aerved  for 
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wardrobM,  paotriw,  officct,  or  for  Idtcbcu ;  for  then  mutt  oa- 
tainlf  hara  be«n  at  leait  one  of  the  laUer  ia  a  bouM ;  and  UwM 
Vitnirius  comprehend!  under  the  geoenl  denomination  of  oatt« 
ftoMiiarie^.  Thaa  mnch  with  reqwct  to  thobouee  callnl  fay  the 
Qreeke  gymseonitu,  or  the  apartment  of  (ha  wife. 

*'  Perraull  repmante  this  edifice  a*  craaaed  to  arriTs  at  utother 
more  considBraUe,  which  the  maater  of  the  honaa  inhabited,  and 
in  which,  aeparatad  from  his  family,  he  lived  with  the  aplendour 
which  bis  rank  and  ooodilion  required.  Thit  diipoaition  is  dis- 
approved of^  and  with  teaaon,  bjr  the  Harqnis  OaliaDJ,  and,  in  fact, 
it  M  dnoonitrated,  that  the  Qredan  women,  banished,  ta  we  may 
say,  to  the  moat  remote  part  of  tlie  house,  had  no  commnnication 
with  the  mm  witkont ;  and  conseqaantly  the  quartar  aasipwd  to 
them  ought  to  hare  been  entirely  aepamted  from  that  freqnaotad 
by  the  men.  It  was  not,  theralbre,  proper  that  it  should  be  open, 
•ad  continually  Hrre  aa  a  passage  to  the  latter.  To  aroid  ibii 
ineoavenieBce,  the  Marquis  Oaliani,  whose  opinion  I  have  adopted, 
has  ramored  to  one  of  the  tides  the  building  placed  by  Parrault 
in  front  of  the  faabiution  of  the  women. 

"  If  wa  take  the  words  of  Vitravini  literally,  the  buildingt  appro- 
priated to  the  sole  naa  of  die  master  of  the  bouse  were  in  number 
two-,  for  Vitranns,  in  apei^Bg  of  them,  calls  them  dcnntu  and 
perittyHa,  in  the  plural,  and  say*  that  these  buildings,  much  more 
spacious  than  the  house  of  die  women  of  which  ha  had  juHtHpokeo. 
were  adjoimng  to  it.  But  thii  will  appear  neither  novel  anr  ex- 
traordtoary  to  thoaa  who  ara  acquainted  with  the  incorrect  style  of 
this  writer,  who  did  not  pique  himself  on  beiag  a  great  grHmmarian. 
It  is  customvy  with  him  to  make  nse  of  the  plural  in  a  variety  of 
GMes  which  require  the  singular.  Both  Perranlt  and  the  Marquis 
Gali^i  have  therefore  very  properly  nndantood  him  a«  apeaking 
only  of  a  Mugle  building.  I  have  dona  the  sane,  and  do  not  see 
how  he  can  be  nnderatood  otherwise. 

**  The  second  building,  more  ornamented  than  tha  former, 
was  properly,  as  I  have  already  obaerved,  only  a  house  of  care- 
mony,  and  for  the  dis[^y  of  grandeur.  In  it  were  only  balla  of 
an^ence  and  for  eonvwsatioD,  galleries  or  cabinets  of  piolurse, 
tibnriea,  baoqaedDg*balls,  and  some  apartments  for  kabitatioa. 
There  it  was  that  the   master  of  the  house  received  the  distin- 
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gnidied  penODS  who  vitilMl  him,  conversed  with  hii  frieodi, 
trantactod  bniiiMM,  and  gave  baoqueta  and  eolertainmeDU ;  and 
on  all  these  oocaaiona  (Vitruvina  is  pontive  od  t^  anbjed)  iba 
women  did  not  appear, 

"  To  airire  at  iheae  different  ekpartmenta,  it  was  necesBary,  in 
t^  Grat  placa,  to  cros*  the  magnificent  TBttibulea,  vetl^iuta  tgn- 
gia.  The  Marcjuii  Oaliani,  who  reducee  theie  to  o>Qe  only,  places 
that  iqwa  the  atreet  or  road,  without  accompanying  it  with  any 
porter'a  lodge,  which  in  such  a  cate  must  have  been  ueceaaary. 
Mine  will  not  need  porlen,  «nce  they  are  within  the'firat  or  outer 
door  of  the  houie.  As  I  bave  already  assigned  my  reaBoni  for 
this  arrangement,  it  will  not  be  requisite  ti  repeat  them. 

"  ETery  apartment  hsd  its  particular  door,  which  was  oraa- 
meoted,  or,  if  you  rather  choose  Ibe  term,  furnished,  with  dignity 
'—jmtuupr^riiuouindignitate.  I  abould  prefer,  nnoe  a  word 
muBt  be  supplied,  the  expression  fw^iihed,  because  the  doors  in 
the  interior  of  houses,  among  the  ancients,  were  only  closed  by 
curtaina,  or  pieces  of  stufi^  which  were  raised,  or  let  down,  as 
occasion  required.  These  doors  had  their  issues  under  the  por- 
tico of  •  peristyle  very  different  in  8i»  froiO  thM  of  the  otbw 
house;  it  oocopied  alone  almost  the  half  of  the  grovod  on  which 
the  ealire  building  stood  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  Vitruvius,  taking 
the  part  for  the  whole,  gives,  in  some  passages  of  bis  description, 
the  name  ofperiUyU  to  the  whole  of  the  edifice.  Sonetimee  this 
peristyle  was  diatinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  having  the  portico 
frontier  the  south,  and  adjoining  to  which  was  the  great  baoqaat- 
ii^hall,  supported  by  high  pillars,  raised  higfao-  than  the  three 
Mber  porticos  of  the  same  perittyle.  This  was  tbeo  called  the 
Hhodim  fortiat.  These  porticos,  to  render  their  appearance  amhw 
rich  and  sumptuous,  had  their  Walls  boated  with  stucco,  and  their 
ceilings  ornameDtsd  with  wainscoting  and  carved  work.  Under 
them  the  men  walked  and  conversed  on  business  or  other  subjects, 
without  fear  of  being  disturbed  by  the  ^pronch  of  women  :  hence 
they  bad  the  name  ondroniiidM. 

"  To  enable  you  to  Ibnn  a  tolerablyjustideaof  such  a  peristyle, 
I  would  convey  you  for  a  moment  (o  a  raagnificeDt  cloister  of 
monks,  such  as  there  arc  in  seveml  monasteries  in  Italy.     TUs  I 
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would  btTB  tupported  through  it«  whole  circuit  by  ■  range  of 
coIamuB.  CloM  to  (he  walls  I  would  place  aptdous  spartiDents, 
which  ihould  have  th«r  ivuieg  uoder  the  porticM  of  the  peristylM. 
Some  of  these  I  would  hare  open  ia  front,  through  their  whole 
leogtli,  u  you  may  have  seeu  nuoy  chapters  of  monks.  Of  these 
open  epartmeDts  I  would  male  large  banqueting-kalle,  and  halls 
of  andieuce,  for  «uch  I  suppose  tham  to  have  been  amoug  the 
Greeks;  and  1  am  coofinned'ia  this  conjectUK  by  those  of  the 
same  kind  which  still  remain  in  the  tbennn  of  the  Romaos.  To 
the  principal  of  these  bonqueting'halb,  which  I  would  placo 
fronting  the  south,  I  would  give  as  much  ezteal  as  the  ground 
would  permit,  and  dispose  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  coa- 
reniendy  contain  four  dining-tables,  with  three  couches  each,  a> 
Vilrufiua  requiree.  A  great  number  of  domestics  might  then 
serre  without  confusion,  and  there  would  still  remain  sufficient 
room  (or  the  actors  who  might  be  employed  to  exhibit  their  rarious 
parfonnaDces.  This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  tolerably  bithfiil 
r^resentation  of  the  superb  peristyle  deecribod  by  Vitmnus. 

**  But  you  will  not  imagine,  any  more  than  I  can,  that  all  the 
houses  of  the  Greeks  were  distributed  or  situate  in  the  «une  man- 
ner as  that  was  of  which  I  baTe  given  the  plan  after  VitruTiaa,  and 
which  be  proposes  as  an  example.  To]be  able  lo  build  such  a 
one,  it  would  haTe  been  oeceasary  to  possess  a  {nece  of  groaod 
equally  spacious  and  regular,  and  to  cut,  as  theexpreasion  is,  with 
no  want  of  doth.  But  this  could  scarcely  be  expected,  especially 
in  a  town  already  built,  where  every  edifice  took  some  particular 
direction,  and  where  every  proprietor  was  obliged  to  aocommodate 
himself  to  the  bonuds  prescribed  him  by  bis  neighbour.  The  plan 
which  VitrovioB  has  given  can,  therefore,  he  only  underatood  as 
of  the  house  of  a  person  of  distinction,  of  a  voluptuous  Greek 
whom  fortune  had  favoured— deltoUior  et  ab  JortunA  optUentior,  as 
the  expression  of  Viiruvius  is,— who,  not  content  with  having 
'  built  for  himself,  caused  to  be  erected,  separately,  and  without  the 
house,  two  email  but  very  commodious  lodgments  for  the  strangers 
he  might  entertain,  who  might  there  find^every  convenience,  and 
during  the  time  they  occupied  them,  live  in  full  liberty,  as  if  they 
were  in  their  own  babiutions,  and  go  out,  or  come  in,  without 
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giviDg  any  disturbance  to  bim  who  entertaiaed  them;  for  which 
parpose  they  had  particular  doors,  and  au  aTenue  or  passage  be- 
tween their  dwelling  sod  that  of  their  host. 

"  Even  at  the  present  time  iha  Turks  consider  it  as  a  dnty  to 
exercise  hospitality  in  corrnxnuermt,  or  iau  built  io  the  form  of 
cloiatsrs,  which  they  erect  aad  Midow  on  the  high  roads,  aod  in 
which  tntTellers  are  gratuitously  received.  This  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  remain  of  what  was  anuenlly  practised  in  Qreebe.  As 
to  what  I  hare  above  hiuted  of  my  idea  that  the  modem  honaes 
of  the  Turks  bava  a  resemblance,  with  respect  to  their  general 
dispowtion,  to  those  of  the  aocieot  Greeks,  their  predecessors,  I 
still  continue  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  shall  add,  thai  this  could 
acarcely  be  otherwise  in  a  country  which  is  not,  like  oura,  subject 
to  the  caprice  and  vinssitudes  of  fa^on.  MHien  the  Turks  in- 
vaded Greece,  they  sozed  on  the  edi£ces  and  dwellings  occupied 
by  those  whom  they  bad  enslaved.  They  took  up  their  abode  in 
ibem,  and  found  them  copstmcted  predsely  in  the  manner  they 
could  have  wished,  since  the  women  had  in  them  separate  apait- 
meiits,  and  were  excluded  from  any  intercooiM  with  the  men. 
There  was  scarcely  any  thing  to  alter;  it  may,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  be  supposed  tbat  a  people  addicted  to  war,  and  little  exa- 
cised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  would  have  followed  the  plan 
of  these  ancient  edifice*  when  they  erected  new  ones.  Henoe  it  is 
that  in  their  houses,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Greeks  described  by 
Vitruvius,  we  find  so  many  cloisters,  in  which,  as  in  the  ancient 
porticos  and  peristyles,  the  greater  part  of  the  chambos  have 
their  doors  and  termioatioos. 

"  The  Marquis  Galiani  says,  in  one  of  his  notes,  that  he  was 
tempted  to  place  the  house  of  the  master  in  front,  and  not  on  the 
side,  of  that  of  the  women,  so  tbat  the  latter  should  be  entered 
from  the  former.  If  he  had  done  this,  as  he  might  have  done  it, 
be  would  hare  conformed  tothe  present  disposition  of  the  hottses 
of  the  Turks ;  for  it  is  in  the  front  of  the  halntation  that  the 
nuBlOT  of  the  house  rendes ;  it  is  there  that  be  rt^lales  his  o&irs, 
and  receivea  visits.  The  women  are  kept  in  on  apartment  more 
retired,  and  inaccessible  to  every  man  but  him  who  has  the  right 
to  enter  it.  Yet  however  secluded  the  Turkish  women  may  be, 
they  nevertheless  receive  the  visits  of  ladies  of  their  ac^jaaintanc^ 
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